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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WAR WITHOUT HATE? 


yoga confined to my room for 
a couple of days with the inevi- 
table midwinter “flu,” hoping for 
something that might lower the 
blood pressure and cool the fever, 
I turned on the radio to a program 
on the “Town Meeting of the Air.” 
It was a mistake. Hamlet was 
right. We had better bear those ills 
we have than fly to others that we 
know not of. The “flu” after all is 
a lesser evil than apoplexy. 

The question in debate that night 
was, “Can We Win the War With- 
out Hate?” The speakers were 
Brigadier General Henry J. Reilly 

for the negative and 
The General Mr. Stanley High for 
vs. the the affirmative. Both 
Clergyman gentlemen enjoy a 

high reputation. 
The General is no mere soldier; he 
is a “prominent author and mili- 
tary analyst,” former instructor in 
history at West Point and one time 
Editor of The Army and Navy Jour- 
nal. He has at least three books to 
his credit. Mr. High’s experience 
is even more varied — clergyman, 
member of the Methodist Mission to 


China, editor for three years of The 
Christian Herald, aviator during the 
first World War with the rank of 
second lieutenant, prolific writer 
for the magazines, a member of the 
staff of The Reader’s Digest, and 
author of many books on political, 
military and moral matters. With 
two such speakers on what is re- 
puted to be the best of the Radio 
Forums it was natural to expect 
great illumination. 

Mr. High commenced like one 
well trained in the scholastic meth- 
od: he made a distinction. One 
species of hate, he said, is neces- 
sary for the winning of the war, 
“hatred of greed, of intolerance, of 
brutality, of injustice, of tyranny.” 
All great crusades had been “kin- 
died at the watch fires” of that kind 
of hatred. But the kind of hatred 
under discussion was something 
different: “hatred of peoples, of na- 
tions, of races.” That kind of 
hatred is “not necessary for the 
men who are fighting this war and 
who will win it.” 

Mr. High, though a clergyman, 
did not appeal to the Gospel. In 
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fact he shied away from even the 
mention of Jesus. He spoke of 
“Moses and Micah, Tom Paine, 
John Brown and Woodrow Wil- 
son.” He quoted the classic text 
from Abraham Lincoln, “with mal- 
ice toward none, with charity for 
all.” He cited as a negative au- 
thority Franklin D. 
Roosevelt who “has 
not said hate will 
win the war.” But 
neither in his set 
speech nor in an- 
swering questions did he —or for 
that matter General Reilly or any 
questioner from the audience— 
mention the One Name that I 
should have imagined would take 
precedence of all others when love 
and hate were under consideration. 
Almost at the very end of the hour 
one man arose after half a dozen 
others and asked General Reilly, 
“Will you explain what the Bible 
means by ‘Love your enemies’?” 
The audience laughed. The moder- 
ator intervened swiftly saying, “I 
am afraid we are getting into theol- 
ogy now; we ought to ask Stanley 
High that one.” But General Reilly 
accepted the challenge. His answer 
I take to be a brief masterpiece of 
ineptitude and a sweet sample of 
question-dodging. He said: “I sup- 
pose the writers of the Bible meant 
it, but there are lots of things that 
Christianity teaches that the people 
who first took it up — the Norman 
warriors who wrecked the Roman 
Empire—have not followed. As a 
matter of fact, lots of us are Chris- 
tians because Charlemagne, after 
he beat us on the battlefield, gave 
us the choice between the sword or 
going to the nearest river and being 
baptized by the thousands.” 

That is the sort of thing I have 
in mind when I say that one had 


Lincoln 

and Wilson: 
Why Not 
Jesus? 
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better not listen to these programs 
if his heart is weak or his arteries 
hard. Lesser shocks than that have 
caused cerebral hemorrhage. The 
General seems not to know that 
“Love your enemies” came straight 
from the lips of Jesus Christ, and 
not from certain anonymous “writ- 
ers of the Bible.” He seems to say 
that the people who 

first took up Chris- The Dead 
tianity were the Nor- Hand of 

man warriors, and Charlemagne! 
that the Norman 

warriors wrecked the Roman Em- 
pire! It raises the question whether 
such is the brand of history the 
“kaydets” at West Point were 
taught when General Reilly was 
their instructor. 

As to that odd item about Charle- 
magne’s having given “us” the 
choice of baptism or death, the 
General seems to forget or to ignore 
the fact that the world has been 
turned upside down many times in 
the last eleven hundred years and 
that in some of those upheavals 
anyone who didn’t like the religion 
handed down to him from his an- 
cestors could drop it. Are we to as- 
sume that the dead hand of tradi- 
tion rests so heavily upon us that 
we cannot get out from under it? | 
have always felt a grievance against 
those who assume that a Catholic 
is a Catholic because he was born 
of Catholic parents. To say so is to 
impute to us moral cowardice or 
mental stagnation. “Hath not a 
Jew eyes, hands?” says Shylock. 
Hath not a Catholic a mind of his 
own like any other man? Has he 
not revolved in his mind the objec- 
tions to his faith? If at the age of 
forty or fifty he clings to what he 
was taught at his mother’s knee, 
would it not be the decent thing to 
suppose that his mature faith is 
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based upon his own personal con- 
yiction? General Reilly is intro- 
duced as being, amongst other 
things, a “military analyst.” He 
is obviously not a psychological 
analyst. 

But pshaw! it is foolish to take 
the Charlemagne reference seri- 
ously. It was, after all, only a 
red herring to draw the questioner 
off the true scent. Apparently it 
did so. At least the poor fellow who 
asked about “Love your enemy” got 
no more notice. 

“I am afraid we are getting into 
theology,” said the moderator, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Afraid? 
Why afraid? Would theology bite 
you? If you have a phobia of theol- 
ogy, call it Christian ethics. Call it 
Gospel teaching. Call it what it is, 
the mind of Christ on the question 
in debate. Are we to understand 
that Christian ethics has no place 
in a Christian civilization? May you 
quote Woodrow Wilson, Abraham 
Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on love and hate, but not Jesus 
Christ? 

They tell us that we are fighting 
for Christianity. I sometimes won- 
der how much they care about 
Christianity. Or even how much 
they know about Christianity. 


fhe epee is no need stating the 
Christian Doctrine in the mat- 
ter of love and hate and war. Any 
child in the Catechism class could 
set General Reilly straight in the 
matter. If a soldier goes into battle 
with hate in his heart and kills be- 
cause of that personal hatred, he is 
a murderer. When a year ago, Mus- 
solini urged upon Italians a “cold, 
conscious, implacable hatred against 
the enemy in every heart and in 
every home because hatred is indis- 
pensable to victory,” the Osserva- 


tore Romano, quasi-official organ of 


the Holy Father, declared, “Hatred 
is a Satanic word which should be 
expunged from the dictionary of 
Christians,” and later rebuked the 
editor of an Italian paper which 
had exhorted even mothers and 
children to hate “because today 
hate is a duty.” The Osservatore 
declared that hatred “poisons the 
spirit and deadens the generosity 
of heroism. Several 
times in the Town 
Meeting Debate, 
Stanley High insist- 
ed that we must see to it that the 
victory for which we hope and fight 
must not turn out to be a victory 
that wasn’t worth winning. “Any- 
thing worth doing is worth doing 
well,” says the old copybook maxim. 
Yes, and a war worth winning is 
worth winning well. If the war is, 
as they insist, a war for Christian 
principles, we must win it in a 
Christian way. If we cast out dev- 
ils by Beelzebub the prince of devils, 
we shall find (if I may combine two 
separate sayings of our Lord) that 
seven other devils worse than the 
first will come in and possess us. 


Duce or 
Pope? 


NDER stress of questions from 
the audience, Mr. High was 
not always as clear in mind and in 
expression as in his prepared 
speech. When someone in the au- 
dience spoke of “chivalry,” he de- 
clared: “I am not very fond of that 
word ‘chivalry.’ It is kind of a be- 
decked, beribboned sort of thing. I 
don’t think this war 
is going to be won Chivalry 
by bedecked, berib- In Our 
boned people. It is Time? 
going to be won by 
exceedingly grimy people going 
about an exceedingly grimy busi- 
ness. It is a tough job, and tough 
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people have to do it.” With that 
sentence he abandoned the scholas- 
tic clarity of thought with which he 
had commenced the debate, and 
lapsed into a fallacy more charac- 
teristic of his muddle-headed mili- 
tary opponent. Not chivalry, but 
decadent chivalry is “bedecked” 
and “beribboned.” I remember to 
have read years ago a correction of 
the familiar line, “Cervantes 
laughed Spain’s chivalry away.” 
Not at all, said George Hamlin 
Fitch; Cervantes laughed away the 
caricature which had succeeded 
genuine chivalry. The distinction 
is applicable in a thousand cases. 
There are, for example, illogical 
persons who imagine that they can 
ridicule religion away, by attack- 
ing hypocrisy or sanctimonious- 
ness or pious fraud. You do well to 
ridicule those trav- 
esties of religion, 
but when you have 
blasted them with 
your scorn, religion 
remains. So, we must not ridicule 
chivalry, for chivalry was an at- 
tempt to apply Christian principles 
to the conduct of war. And that is 
precisely what we need and shall 
need more and more as this war 
goes on. St. Thomas Aquinas puts 
the matter beautifully and concisely 
when he says that war must be con- 
ducted, if at all, “with justice and 
love.” If that be impossible, there 
remains for the Catholic only one 
alternative—pacifism. 


War “With 


Justice 
and Love”! 


- 
—— 





Goop PRINCIPLE: Goop REASON 


is good to see Pearl Buck chid- 
ing Time magazine for calling 
the Japs “Hitler’s little yellow 
friends” and “yellow bastards.” 
But like many of her contempo- 
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raries she gives a wrong reason for 
a right principle. She objects to 
the word “yellow” in speaking of 
the Japanese “because our Allies, 
the Chinese are yellow.” Time ac- 
cepted the rebuke gracefully and 
went on to give the right reason: 
“raising the race issue is as unwise 
as it is ignoble.” Neither Pearl Buck 
nor Time, I suppose, is much con- 
cerned with the religious and mysti- 
cal reason. Those who are consist- 
ently Christian, in 
war or in peace, will 
understand that we 
must not apply op- 
probrious epithets to 
any race of men because they as 
well as we are creatures of God 
made to His image and likeness. See 
that thou call no creature of God 
unclean, said the Lord to Peter. 

There is another reason for avoid- 
ing hateful epithets. After the 
war is over we are going to make 
an effort to convert the Japanese to 
the Faith. We must not give them 
the chance to say with bitter cyni- 
cism, “You love us now but a year 
or two ago you hated us.” If we are 
to love them when the war is over 
we must love them while the war is 
on. Love them while we fight 
them? Yes, or this is not Chris- 
tian warfare. 


Can We 
Win With 
Epithets? 


HE curious notion that the Japa- 

nese are good fellows if they 
are on our side and imps of Satan 
if on the other side, is employed 
also in regard to the Russians. Un- 
til a certain date we were supposed 
to believe that the Russian people 
were savages, Tartars, Mongols, 
vicious, violent, bloodthirsty; and 
their fathers under the Czar anar- 
chists and nihilists. But on that 
certain date at a given hour they 
became humane, civilized, good 
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Christian people, democratic and 
worthy allies. On the day and at 
the hour when the Russians signed 
a non-aggression pact with Hitler, 
they were the scum of the earth, 
double-crossers, traitors to civiliza- 
tion. On the day and at the hour 
they dropped Hitler and signed up 
with us they became “the noble 
Russian people.” Wonderful what 
the stroke of a pen can do. With 
his mere signature Josef Stalin 
transforms a people from savages 
to saints. Let’s hope, however, that 
he doesn’t pick up that pen again 
and with a few scratches turn them 
all into savages once more. “Bless 
thee Bottom, thou art translated!” 
Bless thee Ivan, thou 
art transmogrified. 
Beast to man in a 
moment and man to 
beast again in another moment. 
Only yesterday we were jibing at 
the Daily Worker because of its 
flip-flop from Nazi-hating to Nazi- 
loving, and then back to Nazi- 
hating at the command of Moscow. 
But suddenly we ourselves be- 
came adept in the flip-flop. The 
words “Stalin you bloody murder- 
er” had just fallen from our lips 
but quick as a flash without turn- 
ing a hair we found ourselves say- 
ing “Shake hands, Comrade Josef, 
we are happy to have your help in 
the cause of civilization and Chris- 
tianity.” 
What humbugs we mortals be. 


Presto! 
Changeo! 


AS with the Russian people, so 

with Russian Communism. At 
the moment the slogan happens to 
be, “You cannot do business with 
Hitler.” Only the other day it was, 
“You cannot do business with 
Stalin.” It was “We or They.” 
The globe is not big enough to con- 
tain Capitalism and Communism at 
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one and the same time. Either one 
or the other must be swept from 
the face of the earth. They are not 
merely oil and water; they are 
darkness and light, black and 
white, sic ef non; to be or not to 
be: that is the question. If our 
way of life is to be, theirs must not 
be: if theirs is to be ours cannot be. 
What part hath Christ with Belial? 
What part hath Capitalism with 
Collectivism and what part hath 
Religion with Communistic athe- 
ism? The lines are drawn. The 
battle is on. Declare yourself. No 
man can serve two masters. The 
Union, said Lincoln—the world, say 
we—cannot live half slave and half 
free. Civilization cannot survive 
half democratic and half dictatorial. 
It is war @ outrance. Fight or die. 

That, I say, was only yesterday. 
Now the propaganda machine is 
working “around 
the clock” twenty- 
four hours a day to 
reverse all that. The 
experts are experting, the orators 
orating, the analysts analyzing, the 
publicists publicizing. All in uni- 
son they tell us that after all the 
purge was only a riddance to fifth 
columnists; the mock trials we 
jeered at were really “on the lev- 
el,” Stalin is a gentle creature who 
fondles little children on his knee. 
Uncle Sam would do well to build 
rest houses and summer resorts for 
the workers such as they have in 
the Crimea; the Russian soldier is a 
valiant fellow, the 
Russian generals are 
the peers of any that 
the Nazis can boast, 
yes, as good even as 
Wavell—perhaps. The munitions 
factories hidden away behind the 
Urals might well be the envy of the 
DuPonts; the plane factories could 


Savages 
to Saints 


We Had 
Them All 
Wrong! 
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teach the Boeings, the Lockheeds, 
the Curtiss- Wrights a lesson in 
speed and efficiency; there are a 
dozen Pittsburghs and Bethlehems 
hidden away in those mountains 
beyond the steppes. The Russian 
engineers are the cleverest in the 
world. Best of all, that stupen- 
dous war equipment has been cre- 
ated and maintained not with a 
Communist revolution in view— 
bless you, not at all—but because 
of the miraculous prescience of the 
Russian leaders that some day they 
would have to be the mainstay of 
the democratic powers in a knock- 
down and drag-out battle with the 
real enemy of mankind, Nazism! 
As for atheism, we have mis- 
judged the Russian government; 
the churches are filled, the Easter 
processions are as numerous and as 
popular as ever, Cardinal Hlond 
must have been hysterical and the 


Pope must have been misinformed; 
the pogroms of Catholics in Poland 
were not religious but political. 
Go on dear reader; take the head- 
lines from the papers and the titles 
from magazine articles and from 


the book ads. Russia is really a 
wonderful country, the people are 
lovable and Sovietism a magnificent 
experiment. 


EERHAPS the most cold-blooded- 
ly nonchalant of these apologiae 
pro Russia is one written by a cer- 
tain John Scott, verified as reliable 
by Alexandre Barmine, former 
Brigadier General in the Red Army: 
head of the Soviet machinery im- 
porting mission, head of the arma- 
ment export syndicate who fled 
from Stalin’s purge in 1936. The 
article appeared in Barron’s and 
was condensed by The Reader’s Di- 
gest for February. I present a sam- 
ple paragraph: 
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“For two winters a large propor- 
tion of the workers lived in tents. 
The temperature ranged down to 
50° below zero. Hundreds froze to 
death. Steel and equipment came 
through but food, clothing and simi- 
lar supplies were often forgotten 
or delayed. Thousands of gaunt 
workers toiled at the construction 
of blast furnaces, coke ovens, and 
railroad beds with 
only black bread 
and potatoes or cab- 
bage to eat. They 
died of typhus in 
winter, malaria in summer. 
the work went on.” 

Hundreds freeze to death; thou- 
sands die of hunger, but the work 
goes on! Respectfully recommended 
to the C. I. O., to the A. F. of L. and 
to all who like to believe that the 
American Way of Life and the Rus- 
sian are compatible. 

The Weekly Review of London for 
November 27th quotes from a speech 
by Anthony Eden at a luncheon for 
the Anglo - Soviet Public Relations 
Association: “Let me say plainly,” 
said Mr. Eden, “that we in this 
country want the closest co-opera- 
tion with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics now and after 
the war.” The Russian envoy, M. 
Maisky, and Lady Bonham-Carter 
also spoke in such a way as to indi- 
cate, says the Editor, “that Marxist 
Communism was in the minds of 
all.” The Weekly Review is indig- 
nant and says, “We hope to return 
to this subject at greater length in 
a future issue.” Yes 
indeed we shall all, 
British and Ameri- 
cans, be compelled 
to return to this sub- 
ject. Let us make no mistake and 
indulge in no hypocritical pretense. 
The Russian people, like the Japa- 


“But the 
Work 
Went On” 


But 


Both Ends 
Against 
the Middle? 
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nese people and the English people 
and the American people are a good 
people. But the Japanese are domi- 
nated by a horrible militaristic sys- 
tem, and the Russians by a cruel 
and Godless political and industrial 
dictatorship. If we think we can 
co-operate with one tyranny, de- 
stroy the other, and then drop the 
tyrant whose aid we accepted, we 
are in for a smashing disillusion. 


<i 
= 





“THe KEYS OF THE KINGDOM” 


HE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 

became a best seller as soon as 
it was off the press; mounted 
promptly to the top of the list; re- 
mained poised upon that dizzy pin- 
nacle for weeks; after eight months 
is still among the five most popu- 
lar current novels 
and is about to be 
done into a motion 
picture. A publish- 
er’s advertisement informs us that 
over a half million copies have been 
sold and that when Hollywood re- 
leases the film two or three hun- 
dred thousand more will be added 
to that amazing total. 

It makes one think of the slogan 
“Such popularity must be de- 
served.” Of course, no professional 
critic would commit himself flatly 
to the quantitative standard. Litera- 
ture and drama are not appraised— 
not yet—by the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, though that may 
come at any time now in these bu- 
reaucratic days. But if we may not 
claim that The Keys of the King- 
dom is an imperishable master- 
piece because a million copies will 
be sold and a hundred million peo- 
ple will see it on the screen, let us 
admit that it deserves unusual at- 
tention. 


Such 


Popularity! 
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The author, Archibald Joseph 
Cronin, M.D., has achieved his suc- 
cess in this novel in spite of half-a- 
dozen self-imposed handicaps. 
First, the story is about a priest: 
that alone would normally be 
enough to blackball it. Secondly, 
the priest is a missionary to the 
heathen, and I suspect that the 
American public by and large, 
agrees with a trans-Pacific travel 
acquaintance of mine who told 
me, “In the Orient we hate mis- 
sionaries.” Dr. Cronin could have 
capitalized that hatred by making 
Father Chisholm pitiable and de- 
spicable, like Somerset Maugham’s 
Mr. Davidson in Rain. But no, his 
priest is very likable. 

Now a novel with a priest in it, a 
couple of bishops, a group of nuns, 
and a sprinkling of monsignori 
would usually be considered taboo 
by the general public. Add to those 
disadvantages the fact that the title 
is a Scripture text 
habitually used by 
Catholics to prove 
the supremacy of 
the Pope and it must seem that Dr. 
Cronin has deliberately placed him- 
self behind the Eight Ball. 

If all these drawbacks are not 
enough, there is another. The au- 
thor leans heavily upon a diary as 
a device to extricate himself now 
and again when the plot reaches an 
impasse. It’s a trick of the trade 
like the sound of a shot off stage, 
or the ringing of a telephone bell 
in a stage play. Amateur writers 
use such devices; one would not ex- 
pect to find them in an author who 
has two or three masterpieces to 
his credit. The diary as deus-ex- 
machina is a poor substitute for 
psychological development of char- 
acter and for a natural unfolding 
of the plot. 


Behind the 
Eight Ball 





A single sample will have to suf- 
fice. Young Chisholm is a student in 
a seminary in Spain. One day, feel- 
ing restless and ill-at-ease, partly 
because of the solano, the hot wind 
from the African desert, he walks 
out the gate and continues to walk 
all day without stopping for food 
or drink. He sits down on a bench 
toward nightfall; is accosted by a 
woman, accepts her invitation to 
sleep that night in her house, and 
returns to the seminary after four 
days spent in “perambulating the 
countryside.” He tells his story to 
the faculty, omitting the episode of 
the woman and her hospitality. 
Upon investigation, it turns out that 
the woman had had a shady past, 
and just after the event in question 
had gone to Barcelona and opened a 
brothel. Francis has obviously got 
himself into a jam. How shall we 
get him out? Ah! the diary. Father 
Tarrant, the disci- 
plinarian, nosing 
around in Francis’s 
room, stumbles on 
the open diary. He 
is ashamed of acting like an in- 
quisitive housemaid, but he peeks, 
he reads, and he comes away con- 
vinced of Chisholm’s innocence. 
Quotations from the diary fill five 
and a half pages in the novel at 
this juncture, but the trick is 
turned. All is well and Francis 
goes on to ordination. 


the Shot 


a questions recurs: how has 
Dr. Cronin managed to achieve 
a triumph with such unlikely ma- 


terial? The answer is not far to 
seek. He has created a priest un- 
like any other you could find in a 
lifetime of search at home or in the 
mission field. Father Chisholm is 
a “liberal” with little or no concern 
for theology and a distaste for “or- 
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thodoxy.” His best friend says of 
him, “You haven’t got that bump- 
tious spirit which springs from 
dogma rather than from faith.” 
The one who utters that curiously 
untheological dictum is a bishop. 
Odd priest, odd bishop. Father 
Chisholm analyzes himself in vir- 
tually the same terms: “My outlook 
has simplified; I have tied up and 
tucked away all the little complex, 
pettifogging little quirks of doctrine. 
I can’t believe that 
any of God’s crea- 
tures will grill for all 
eternity because of eating a mutton 
chop on Friday.” I wonder if we 
are supposed to believe that all other 
priests except this strange Scots- 
man do believe that some simple 
soul will “grill” eternally for eating 
meat on Friday and for that alone? 
“If we have the fundamentals,” 
continues this priestly exponent of 
sweetness and light, “love of God 
and love of our neighbor, surely 
we're all right.” Surely? Perhaps 
not so surely. Charity is, of course, 
the flesh and blood of religion, but 
a doctor—of all men 
—should know that The Gospel 
flesh and blood and of “Sweetness 
heart need a bony and Light” 
framework to sup- 
port them. Faith without charity is 
dead, but charity—the supernatural 
love of God and man—is impossible 
without faith. If we try to love man 
without seeing him with the eyes of 
faith we shall soon give it up as a 
hard job. To depreciate faith in the 
interest of love is to destroy both 
faith and love. No priest in real life 
who has studied theology, no priest 
who says his prayers and makes his 
meditation would talk like Father 
Chisholm. But sentimentality, or a 
vague religiosity is the besetting 
fault not of Catholic priests but of 


Virtuosity 
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the unchurched millions who read 
best sellers. So Dr. Cronin’s un- 
likely hero suits them. 


ATHER CHISHOLM is not only 

“liberal” and non-dogmatic; he 
is to all appearances an indifferent- 
ist. He wouldn’t turn a hand to 
persuade a Shintoist or a Buddhist 
to exchange his superstition for 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. At one 
place he quotes a text to a brother 
cleric and asks, “Who do you think 
said that?” “St. Paul?” “No, Con- 
fucius!” The text reads, “Our 
bones may moulder and become the 
earth of the fields, but the spirit is- 
sues forth and lives on high in a 
condition of glorious brightness. 
God is the common Father of all 
mankind.” The phrases “moulder- 
ing bones” and “on high in a con- 
dition of glorious brightness” do not 
smack of St. Paul. 

Confucius, by the way, was a le- 
gist, traditionalist, formalist, a mor- 
alist with whom deportment, man- 
ner, philosophical nonchalance were 
all, while St. Paul is all for faith, 

piety, warmth and 

interior conviction. 

An amateur theo- 
Confucius! logian who ventures 

to write a novel 
around and about religion should 
have taken pains to know St. Paul 
better. 

Father Chisholm asked his con- 
frere, “Who do you suppose wrote 
that?” If a quiz is in order, per- 
haps we might ask Father Chis- 
holm, “With what words does our 
Savior complete the injunction, ‘Go 
preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture’. ..?” The answer is “he that 
believeth shall be saved; he that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned.” 
Sentimentalists who say that belief 
doesn’t matter will find themselves 


at odds with Jesus as well as with 
St. Paul. 


HY Father Chisholm accepts 

the mission to China is not 
made clear. He seems not to think 
it important to convert souls to 
Christ. He is not horrified at the 
superstitions of heathenism. He 
has no flaming desire to bestow the 
blessings of the Gospel upon the 
pagans. On the day of his arrival 
at Pai-tan he meets Mr. Chia, a 
wealthy merchant; after a short 
period of misunderstanding they 
become fast friends and remain so 
for thirty-six years. The good fa- 
ther accepts the hospitality of the 
mandarin’s table, borrows his 
launch for river trips, accepts the 
convenience of his traveling chair 
and of the coolies 
to bear it. He heals Tolerance 
the rich man’s son Is All? 
with some simple 
mission remedies. On that occa- 
sion he receives and rejects Mr. 
Chia’s offer to become a Christian 
out of sheer gratitude without be- 
lief. But in all those six and 
thirty years it never occurs to him 
to suggest that the good China- 
man should, as we say, “take in- 
struction in the faith.” On the very 
last day before Father Chisholm 
leaves for Scotland Mr. Chia says, 
“I now wish to become a Christian 
from friendship and belief.” After 
a moment of incredulity the Fa- 
ther says, “Let us go down to the 
Church.” Apparently we are to 
suppose that the mandarin was 
then and there received into the 
fold. There is no mention of in- 
struction; indeed there was no time 
for it, since the padre was just 
about to take the boat down the 
river. The mandarin was made a 
Catholic on “friendship and belief.” 





It makes a good dramatic line in 
the book, and in the movie it will 
no doubt be effectively spoken. But 
as any Catholic knows, that sort of 
thing isn’t done; it simply isn’t 
done. A pagan must be a catechu- 
men, generally for a year, before he 
can become a Christian. 


ATHER CHISHOLM has another 

intimate friend, Dr. Tulloch the 
atheist. But the priest seems no 
more concerned about Dr. Tulloch’s 
atheism than about Mr. Chia’s Tao- 
ism. He has many chances to put 
in a word for religion but he always 
neglects to do so. Dr. Tulloch 
leaves the door wide open but Fa- 
ther Chisholm is either too polite or 
too indifferent to enter. To tell the 
truth, the doctor’s atheism is rather 
sophomoric. Who would have 
thought for example that the hoary 
wisecrack, “I have never touched 
the soul with my scalpel,” would 
find place in this modern tale? True 
it takes on a slightly different form. 
“I inherited a most satisfying athe- 
ism which the anatomy room con- 
firmed.” It would require no great 
wit to make a snappy comeback to 
that crude observation. Any neo- 
phyte in controversy could think of 
a dozen rejoinders. If “wisecracks” 
and “comebacks” are beneath the 
dignity of Father Chisholm, he 
might at least have said, “It’s odd, 
isn’t it, Doctor, that some anato- 
mists do and some anatomists do 
not find God in the operating room. 
You don’t suppose there could be 
some mental quirk in those who do 
not?” 

Reading of Dr. Tulloch who 
couldn’t find God in anatomy, I re- 
called a great man whom I met 
when I was young in the priesthood, 
Dr. Thomas Dwight, head of the 
medical faculty at Harvard, convert 
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to the faith and author of Thoughts 
of a Catholic Anatomist. I would like 
to have thrust a copy of that book 
into Dr. Tulloch’s hands. But Fa- 
ther Chisholm not only has no rep- 
artee; he seems to know no books. 

As far as Dr. Cronin informs us, 
Dr. Tulloch has read nothing on God 
or the soul but Ingersoll. He men- 
tions Voltaire but obviously hasn’t 
seen Voltaire’s Philosophical Dic- 
tionary in which there is —as it 
happens—a remarkably fine article 
on God. Ingersoll is, for those who 
have taken the pains to read him, 
a pretty cheap blasphemer, but even 
he refused to say there was no God. 
Dr. Tulloch alone finds atheism 
“satisfying.” That too is odd. I 
never met a satisfied atheist, though 
I have been around here and there 
for a good many years. 


+ ee priest himself seems rather 
shaky on the idea if not the 
existence of God. Three pages be- 
fore the end of this strange piece of 
fiction we read, “Which of us has 
any notion of God? Father Chis- 
holm smiled.” (There, by the way, 
is one for F. P. A.’s collection: the 
priest smiles a sentence.) “Our 
word God,” he continues, “1s a hu- 
man word expressing reverence for 
our Creator. If we have that rever- 
ence, we shall see God . . . never 
fear.” It does not 
occur to the priest or 
the doctor or the au- 
thor that Dr. Tul- 
loch lacks the grace 
of reverence. He is flippant and 
scornful of religion. He is bad man- 
nered and cruel whenever that topic 
is introduced. Though he is repre- 
sented as kind and generous and 
self-sacrificing, he says things that 
should have cut the good priest to 
the quick. Dr. Cronin gives the 


The 


Jolly 
Atheist 
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atheist medico a fine “build-up” 
and then makes him an atheist, a 
jolly atheist. On the other side he 
draws half a dozen portraits of 
priests and makes them fanatics, or 
bigots, or fops, or cads, hypocrites, 
superstitious, intolerant. Having 
thus set off the good atheist in con- 
trast to the despicable clergy he dis- 
arms criticism, explaining that he 
writes as a member of the Church. 
Now as I say, I have been around a 
good deal, perhaps even more than 
Dr. Cronin. I have observed priests 
in their own homes, in public, in 
the pulpit, at the altar, at home and 
abroad, in the United States, in 
half a dozen countries of Europe, 
in China, Japan and the Philippines, 
almost everywhere except Scotland, 
and I must say that 
I have never seen 
such an unlovely 
gallery as that of 
Dr. Cronin. Scotland must be a 
strange place that breeds so many 
repulsive specimens of the Catholic 
clergy. The proportion of good 
priests in the land o’ cakes seems 
to be about one in a dozen. 


Odd Place: 
Scotland 


OCTOR TULLOCH follows the 

priest to China; works with 
him through a period of plague, and 
dies in his arms. With his last 
breath he says, “Don’t delude your- 
self... I’m not repentant.” The 
priest answers, “All human suffer- 
ing is an act of repentance.” That, 
of course, is not true. Not suf- 
fering but suffering in the proper 
spirit is repentance. If, for exam- 
ple, a man dies cursing God his 
death agony is not repentance. An 
unbeliever who respects religion 
because it does beautiful things to 
the souls of men and women 
around him, even though he can- 
not himself understand or accept 
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it, may well be the recipient of 
the uncovenanted mercy of God. 
We preach that consoling fact 
from the pulpit. In fact I have 
often said—and I think it orthodox 
—that a medico who sacrifices a 
comfortable life and a profitable 
practice at home to go to China and 
give his life for coolies stricken 
with bubonic plague has, even if 
he doesn’t know it himself, a dim 
understanding of the meaning of 
the Cross, of vicarious atonement 
and of that profound and beautiful 
Christian dogma, the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

But when an atheist is irreverent 
and truculent, even in a “good-na- 
tured” way; when he sees an inti- 
mate friend, a priest risking and 
seeking martyrdom, 
and the sight doesn’t 
subdue him, it is 
hard to see how the 
priest can say, as 
Father Francis does 
in the novel, “Does it matter if you 
believe in God? God believes in 
you.” 


Believe in 
God? 

God Believes 
in You! 


NE word more in regard to this 

challenging book. I had in all 
truth not intended to write half as 
much about it. But one more sen- 
tence put into the mouth of the 
priest is more out of character than 
any thus far referred to. Father 
Chisholm speaking after the death 
of a poor unfortunate woman says, 
“She had the visible evidence not of 
sin—how I detest and distrust that 
word—but of man’s weakness and 
stupidity.” Now there is no parish 
priest who would not say that a 
great many people who seem to be 
sinful are not grievously sinful at 
all. In fact I have heard a professor 
of moral theology say that no one 
can commit a mortal sin unless he 





has had a pretty good theological 
education and great spiritual advan- 
tages. But to go on to say that one 
distrusts and despises the word 
“sin” would be to cast doubt upon 
all moral responsibility. It smacks 
of Christian Science. A priest would 
not say it. 


LL in all it’s a queer book with 
a queer hero, and—I fear—a 
queer purpose. To me it seems a 
piece of propagandax in fiction form. 
The author hasn’t even attempted 
to prove his thesis fairly and 
squarely. He has stacked the cards 
and loaded the dice. The only lika- 
ble characters in his book are the 
Taoist, the atheist, a poor girl who 
commits suicide (for the usual rea- 
son) and a street corner evangelist 
who is brutally treated by pious 
Christians. 
These and the odd—very odd— 


priest, Father Francis Chisholm, 
stir the reader’s sympathy and com- 


mand his affection. All but one 
of the representatives of orthodox 
religion — “Rusty” 
McNab—are either 
Queer Hero; ridiculous or repul- 
Queer Purpose sive. Of the Sisters 

who work side by 
side with Father Francis in China, 
one is stupid and another a some- 
what sadistic and masochistic crea- 
ture, cruel to herself and to those 
around her, stiff, proud, haughty— 
a kind of Nazi. Perhaps Hollywood 
will tone her down. But Dr. Cronin 
doesn’t permit any one to be sweet 
and gentle and humble except his 
one hero. To make the character 
of Father Francis attractive he 
darkens, like a master of chiaros- 
curo, all the other details in the 
picture. He employs the trick of 
the actor-producer who surrounds 
himself with a fourth-rate cast so 


Queer Book; 
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that his own light may shine the 
brighter. It’s a good trick but not 
good sportsmanship, and by the 
same token, it is not good literature 
or good drama. 

Dr. Cronin in The Keys of the 
Kingdom has attacked perhaps un- 
consciously, the Church, the priest- 
hood, and orthodox religion. 


— 
-o 


“I Totp You So” 





HAT’S a hateful expression — “I 

Told You So.” Spoken at a mo- 
ment of calamity it is almost un- 
bearably irritating. It would not 
appear in these pages were it not 
that a columnist with a national 
following imputed it to a United 
States senator when Singapore first 
seemed on the point of capitulating. 
Raymond Clapper wrote: “We are 
already hearing the ‘I told you so’ 
line from the cunning Wheeler, 
but what he was telling us, if I re- 
member correctly, was that it was 
silly to think anybody was going to 
attack us.” 

I happened to be an occasional 
companion of Senator Wheeler in 
the anti-intervention campaign. I! 
was on the platform with him, 
spoke on the same program and 
held prolonged conversations with 
him on the subject of non-interven- 
tion. Neither in public nor in pri- 
vate did I hear him express himself 
precisely in the words attributed to 
him by Mr. Clapper. 

Let that pass. It isn’t important. 
What really matters is the main 
thesis of those who fought against 
intervention until the episode of 
Pearl Harbor. Among these I place 
myself. 

Our point was that if our govern- 
ment minded its own business, and 
attended to the defense of our own 
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continent, the Axis powers could do 
us no harm. There is a fallacy in 
the word “us” as used by Mr. Clap- 
per—and be it added in a similar 
statement by Walter Lippmann. 
“Us” to me means 
U.S. Not England, 
not North Ireland, 
not Tobruk, not 
Suez, not Aden, not 
the Indian Ocean, not Singapore, 
but the United States of America. 
The argument of America First was 
that if we stayed away from Europe, 
Asia and Africa we could not be de- 
feated in America. 

In the Philippines I had heard 
officers of the Army and Navy say 
that the Islands could be taken, 
probably would be taken, and that 
it would require four years at least 
to get them back. Two years ago 
one of the best-informed war corre- 
spondents of the first World War, a 


“Ts” 
Means 
US. 


man widely and deeply acquainted 
with the Orient, said to me, “If you 
fellows (he is a British subject; 
hence “you” not “we”) “tackle the 
Japs, I think they will lick you.” I 
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thought so too, if we went seven 
thousand miles to “tackle” them. 
The Japs could not lick us on our 
Pacific Coast but they could lick 
us on the Islands of the far South 
Pacific, 

The statement, therefore, “No- 
body is going to attack us” was true 
not in the absolute sense of Mr. 
Clapper, but under conditions re- 
peatedly indicated by Mr. Wheeler 
and others who were non-interven- 
tionist, and would have remained 
so if it had not been for the mad 
violence of the Japs. 

From now on we don’t know 
what the Japs will do, or try to do. 
If after Singapore, they take the 
Philippines, they will probably 
make another try at Hawaii. After 
Hawaii, who will dare prophesy? 

We non-interventionists called 
the play. It happened as we pre- 
dicted. We lament the fulfillment 
of our prophecy. The affair is too 
tragic for any such expression as “I 
told you so.” But if Mr. Clapper 
insists upon putting it into our 
mouth, so be it. 








SPAIN’S ROLE IN SOUTH AMERICA 
By Jonn E. Ketty 


OME four centuries after Colum- 

bus, we have discovered South 
America. In characteristic go-get- 
ter fashion, we intend to do the job 
thoroughly. That cloud of dust on 
the southern horizon arises from 
the multitude of North Americans, 
writers, businessmen, scientists, 
cinema idols and good-will ambas- 
sadors, elbowing one another and 
the breathless inhabitants. The 
Grand Tour has become the circuit 
of South America in record time, 
with the presses waiting for the 
revelations of the latest Marco Polo 
who has averaged one nation per 
day. Books telling all are composed 
by experts speaking no word of 
Spanish and uncertain of the num- 
ber of nations south of the Texan 
border. 

Today, more than ever before, 
the traveler’s tale, in a million 
copies, becomes the popular ver- 
sion of fact. Such is the power of 
the printed word. But Latin Amer- 
ica must mean more to us than a 
fascinating discovery, a source of 
cinema and night-club themes, a 
haven for tourists with Europe de- 
leted. In the defense era and more 
especially in the post-war world, 
the southern continent will be one 
of our most important markets and 
sources of supplies; friendly rela- 
tions based on mutual understand- 
ing are essential to our security. 
Our Southern neighbors are proud, 
intelligent, fiercely patriotic, and as 
they are sometimes not too polite 
to remind us, have been established 
longer than we. They are stead- 


fast in their independence, but 
equally devoted to their traditions, 
and neither may be maligned with 
impunity. The ill-considered or 
malicious word of an uninformed 
traveler returning from South 
America is promptly cabled back, 
and may cause harm undoing the 
patient efforts of our official repre- 
sentatives. Currently a traveler’s 
tale is that Spain is exercising an 
influence in South America hostile 
to our interests, even that General- 
issimo Franco intends the recon- 
quest of former colonies. Such al- 
legations cause resentment in Latin 
America, where Spain is better 
known than we can ever hope to 
know her, and coupled with dis- 
paraging estimates of Spanish abil- 
ity and culture, past or present, de- 
feat our purpose, for they turn 
against us those very South Amer- 
icans whose influence and friend- 
ship are necessary to hemispheric 
cordiality. The role of Spain in 
Latin America today is one dictated 
not by the whims of the moment, 
but by the course of history. 


Certain long-established miscon- 
ceptions, prevalent in the United 
States, must be exorcised if we are 
to see our Southern neighbors 
clearly. The first is the old slander 
of the Leyenda Negra: that the 
Iberians were merely looters, who 
came athirst for gold, destroyed the © 
indigenous civilizations, and re- 
turned to Spain, leaving only deso- 
lation in their wake. The truth is 
very different. Spain not only con- 
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quered the greater part of the 
Americas, a feat unmatched in ex- 
tent in all history, save perhaps by 
Genghis Khan, but she effectively 
settled the new lands. The Cross 
was co-equal with the sword of the 
Conquistador, and the homeseeker 
followed close after. A nation little 
larger than California, with a pop- 
ulation of eleven millions, in less 
than sixty years overran a trackless 
area greater than thirty Californias. 
In comparison, the British and 
French North American settlements 
of the succeeding century were pro- 
vincial and circumscribed. A flood 
of emigration bore westward to the 
new colonies. Whole regions of 
Andalucia and Extremadura were 
depopulated as villages and nobles’ 
fiefs en masse set sail from San 
Lucar or Cadiz. In 1574 Juan Lopez 
de Velasco completed his official 
census of the Spanish settlers of the 
New World, a task trying to the 
fortitude of the hardiest traveler, 
requiring several years and tracing 
a route from Tucuman in the Ar- 
gentine to the desert boundaries of 
New Mexico. He counted 160,000 
S aniards grouped in or about two 
hundred cities and towns. The 
largest city, that of Mexico, boasted 
a Spanish population of 15,000 
men, women and children. The 
most adventurous, the best blood 
of nations are ever the pioneers. So 
many Spaniards came to the New 
World that the mother country was 
weakened by their loss, and the 
descent from Spain’s dominant 
position under Charles V. and 
Philip II. to the frustrated negation 

of 1931 may be attributed largely 
' to the westward migrations. The 
travelers were definitely settlers. 
Despite the persistence of legend, 
they brought their wives, even in 
the ranks of the Conquistadors, 
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and the records of the Casa de Con- 
tratacion of Sevilla, now being pub- 
lished, show the name and condi- 
tion of every individual booking 
passage for America in the six- 
teenth century. Nearly thirty per 
cent were women. 

The Black Legend of looting and 
senseless cruelty to the natives is 
contradicted by solid fact. The first 
press in the New World was estab- 
lished in 1536, the earliest school in 
the same year. Sixty years before 
the Pilgrims landed in Massachu- 
setts, Mexican Indian professors 
taught Latin grammar to Spanish 
pupils; by 1599 every important 
center of Spanish settlement in the 
Americas had its fully accredited 
university and that of Santo 


Domingo had celebrated its dia- 
mond jubilee. In 1546 the Crown 
through the Council of the Indies 
had abolished Indian servitude. 
While gold and silver were yet 


headline news, ten Spaniards were 
engaged in agriculture and mer- 
chandise to one in mining, in the 
opening years of the seventeenth 
century. 

The early settlers brought over 
their friends and relatives, as the 
extension of activity required ever 
more Europeans. Soon two Spains 
arose, the Peninsula and_ the 
colonies, plagued by the same prob- 
lems and jealousies that confronted 
the British and French. The Euro- 
pean monarchs were half-fascinat- 
ed, half-fearful toward their strange 
American domains, whose nature 
and immensity were foreign to their 
imaginations. Not the least of their 
worries was the effect of the new 
lands upon their migrant subjects. 
The emigrant Spaniards and their 
American-born children, Crillos or 
Creoles, prospering beyond the op- 
portunities of their kinsmen at 
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home, came to resent dictation from 
Madrid. From this rivalry arose our 
second fundamental misconception. 
Nearly all reasonably well-informed 
North Americans believe that the 
Spanish colonies revolted against 
the mother country because of a 
stirring of democratic ideals, 
against dusty tyranny. On the con- 
trary, Spanish America remained 
very much in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in its mental viewpoint, while 
the Pennisula partook, willy-nilly, 
of the general European political 
and economic trends, save the Re- 
formation. To this day, legal forms 
and turns of lingual usage in re- 
mote areas of South America are 
unchanged from the days of Cer- 
vantes; they are three centuries 
forgotten in Spain. The problems 
of the New World absorbed the at- 
tention of the settlers, even the fate 
of the mother country was some- 
thing afar off, when mail took a 


year in transit from Quito to Ma- 


drid and return. The War of the 
Spanish Succession, which con- 
vulsed the Peninsula in the opening 
years of the eighteenth century, 
created hardly a ripple in the 
colonies. This was in part due to 
the fact that the majority of the 
Creoles were descendants of west- 
ern Spaniards: Andaluces, Extre- 
madurans, Castilians, Navarrese, 
Basques. The Mediterranean 
litoral, which supported the losing 
fortunes of the House of Austria, 
was little represented in the Amer- 
icas. This in turn resulted from 
Catalonian and Valencian preoccu- 
pation with Mediterranean mar- 
kets, and royal decrees limiting 
commerce with America to Sevilla. 

The culture, traditions and cus- 
toms of the colonies were Spanish; 
where they differed they tended to 
be more Spanish than the Penin- 
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sula. The Creole class, grown 
wealthy and no longer requiring in- 
cessant attention to their occupa- 
tions, sought greater voice in colo- 
nial government. This Spain, in 
common with other European 
suzerains, was loath to grant. The 
first two centuries of colonial rule, 
from 1550 to 1750, were remark- 
ably peaceful, despite complaints of 
taxation (the “King’s Fifth” of 
minerals, etc.), and onerous mari- 
time and trade restrictions, very 
similar to those causing the Boston 
Tea Party, and the Creoles were in 
general well content. But the gen- 
eral ferment in Europe of the 1770's 
had a reverse effect on the Iberian 
Americas. 

Economic conditions were bad in 
Spain, subventions declined to uni- 
versities and charity, taxes in- 
creased, unrest was general. This 
was crystallized by the French 
Revolution, whose doctrines crossed 
the Pyrenees. Jacobinism and the 
Grand Orient made their appear- 
ance in Spain. The Creoles felt the 
danger to their vested position from 
the new dogma, and at their in- 
stance, viceroys and captains-gen- 
eral closed the customhouses to the 
writings of Rousseau and his dis- 
ciples. Possession of the prohibited 
books was a capital offense in Mex- 
ico. But the revolutionary prin- 
ciples entered the colonies, none the 
less, in the persons of newly ap- 
pointed bureaucrats. These men 
were the Gachupines, hated by the 
Creoles. The term does not denote 
“wearers of spurs,” as a recent 
writer has reported, but referred to 
the characteristic costume of the 
minor official, a long tight coat, 
similar to a levita, copied from the 
French and unknown among the 
Creoles. Few if any of the Gachu- 
pines were nobles; rather they 
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were of the lower middle class, 
escribientes, clerks, disliking the 
Americas and vociferously longing 
for the day of their return to Spain. 
They spread the French doctrines 
as a whip over the reactionary Cre- 
oles, who resented their presence 
and their officious airs. Juan Perez, 
minor careerist from Madrid, ap- 
pointed Intendente or Oidor in the 
colonies, uncertain of himself in 
the strange vast lands, smarting at 
the social snubs from the titled Cre- 
oles, retorted by threat and quota- 
tion from Rousseau. 

Napoleon invaded Spain, ousted 
Ferdinand VII. and installed his 
own brother. A Masonic, anti- 
clerical government arose which 
sent its partisans to govern the 
Americas. That was the last straw: 
against the radical doctrines, 
against Napoleon, against the 


spreading disintegration of Spanish 
power, the Creoles arose in coun- 


ter revolution. Some of their 
original leaders, such as Miranda, 
Mina, Bolivar, were partially at 
least imbued by ideals similar to 
those animating the young Lafa- 
yette, but the great mass of the Cre- 
oles, who formed the first Repub- 
lican armies, enlisted against the 
radicalism dominating Spain. This 
was graphically shown in the Mex- 
ican revolt of 1810-21. The Creoles 
joined with the scanty Spanish gar- 
risons in suppressing the prole- 
tarian revolt of the wunfrocked 
priest, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. 
It was not until afterward, when 
the Constitution of Cadiz proved a 
fresh affront to the Creoles, and the 
new viceroy was the Masonic Gen- 
eral O’Donoju, that the Creole lead- 
er Iturbide turned against the Pen- 
insular tie. His final act was to offer 
Ferdinand VII. and later the Duke 
of Parma a Mexican throne, as a 
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refuge from which the traditional 
Spanish Empire might be rebuilt. 
When the Princes declined, Itur- 
bide made himself Emperor, but as 
trustee for a regained Spain 
cleansed of Jacobinism. 

The clock does not run back- 
ward; breaks cannot be repaired. 
The revolution in the Spanish 
Americas progressed from inter- 
continental to class and social war- 
fare. Leaders arose from the ranks, 
Paez, Guadalupe Victoria and their 
fellows, to overwhelm the Creoles. 
Iturbide was murdered, the great 
Bolivar was the object of the basest 
ingratitude. The frontiers were 
opened, the doctrines of Rousseau 
poured in. The new leaders eagerly 
professed them, as justification for 
their seizure of the Creole estates, 
but their comprehension of French 
logic was extremely limited, in 
practice. The victorious White 
revolution against Spain was swal- 
lowed up in the rising tide of color. 
But the radical leaders did not want 
any part of Spanish suzerainty, 
even in the guise of the Constitu- 
tion of 1812. Thereafter Spain’s in- 
ternal political troubles of the nine- 
teenth century, plus Spanish-Amer- 
ican preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of their economically wealthy 
but capital-starved Republics cre- 
ated a hiatus between the Penin- 
sula and the Americas. By 1824 the 
revolutions were won; in 1866 
Spain made an abortive effort to 
regain control of Chile and for three 
years held Santo Domingo. In 1898 
Spanish financial prostration and 
the rising power of the United 
States met in conflict; Spain was 
eliminated as a colonial power, with 
only microscopic fragments of 
Africa to mark the end of Philip’s 
empire on which the sun never set. 

The loss of the last of her colo- 





nies was little marked in Spain. 
Apart from natural resentment, 
largely academic, the losers licked 
their wounds and sought compen- 
satory interests at home and in 
neighboring Morocco. The Amer- 
ican colonies, with three excep- 
tions, had never been great sources 
of revenue. In the reign of Carlos 
IV., corresponding to our Revolu- 
tionary period, Mexico supplied the 
deficits of Cuba, Santo Domingo and 
four other possessions. Long before 
1898 the tide of emigration had 
ceased; the loss was sentimental 
rather than material. Until 1939 
there was only sporadic interest in 
the cultivation of the cultural ties 


with the daughter nations. Spain 


was slowly crumbling under the 
monarchy, which lacked the energy 
to confront the problems of the 
Rifflan wars, the stratified prosper- 
ity resulting from Spain’s World 
War neutrality, and the growth of 


native anarchism and imported 
Communism. The Republic of 1931- 
36 was internationalist in creed, 
and as such scorned pride of race 
and heritage. Also, the strongest 
living tie between the Spanish- 
speaking Americas and the Penin- 
sula was religion, and the Republic 
was anti-clerical. 

The Nationalist regime of Fran- 
cisco Franco, for exactly contrary 
and pressing reasons, is impelled 
to refurnish sentimental and cul- 
tural ties with the former colonies. 
At the end of the three-year civil 
war, in April, 1939, it inherited an 
exhausted nation, with five per cent 
of the population dead, the gold re- 
serve looted, industry and agricul- 
ture prostrate, murderous factional 
hatreds and powerful enemies 
abroad. The scarce-begun work of 
reconstruction was almost com- 
pletely paralyzed by the second 
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World War. Spain tilts on precari- 
ous balance between rival pres- 
sures, exerted by blockade and 
mechanized armies perched on the 
Pyrenees. Food is scarce and vital 
imports: railway material, fertili- 
zer, unavailable. Morale is imper- 
ative and morale is strengthened by 
pride of race. To a Nationalist gov- 
ernment, recourse to the past 
glories of Spanish arms is a natur- 
al concept, and the achievement of 
the Americas the brightest page in 
Iberian history. An appeal to race 
pride and traditional glory is fol- 
lowed logically by attempts to 
strengthen fraternal and cultural 
ties with the Hispanic nations, 
building upon the common founda- 
tion of religion, culture, language 
and three centuries of political 
unity. There can be little doubt, al- 
so, that Spain is anxious, in her 
own interest, to form and head a 
bloc of Hispanic sentiment as a 
moral world force. 


The above is not to be taken as 
an assertion that Spain is suddenly 
rediscovering the Americas; there 
have always existed bonds of race 
and culture and their protagonists. 
But the resurgence of official inter- 
est is new, after the apathy of forty 
years. The Nationalist cultural 
emissaries found three other brands 
competing in what they regarded as 
their exclusive intellectual market, 
French, Indian and North Ameri- 
can. French cultural influence is 
largely a myth, sedulously dissemi- 
nated by Anglo-Saxon travelers who 
note the popularity of French 
novels and perfumes in Spanish 
America. French culture appealed 
to only two small groups in Iberian 
America: the wealthy expatriates 
whose Mecca was Paris, and 
coteries of intelligentsia and liberal 
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authors. There is not a_ single 
French university in all Latin 
America, and Gallic culture did not 
touch the great mass of the popu- 
lation. Its only triumph has been 
the title “Latin America,” as mis- 
leading in its implications as the 
very name “America.” French in- 
fluence has had as little fundamen- 
tal and lasting effect in the south- 
ern Republics, as Amerigo Vespucci 
on the epoch of the discoveries. 
Indianismo, the hybrid designation 
of the glorification of Indian over 
Iberian contributions to modern 
Latin American culture, is officially 
propagated in Mexico and elsewhere 
by radical and liberal groups. Quite 
disproportionate place and weight 
is given aboriginal achievements, 
while art, literature and music, al- 
legedly based on Indian themes, 
startle the eye and ear. The influ- 
ence of the United States, expressed 
in investments, trade, the cinema 
and latterly the magnificently 
financed and aggressively directed 
“Good Neighbor” policy, though the 
latest comer, is overwhelming. No 
foreign competitor can _ stand 
against it. Only the Iberian-Amer- 
icans themselves can _ decide 
whether they will preserve their 
traditional culture or succumb to 
the tidal wave of Northern friend- 
ship. 

To implement its assertion of 
cultural hegemony, the Spanish 
Government called upon its citizens 
resident in the Americas. Spain’s 
commercial stake in the New World 
is small; a few sugar and coffee 
plantations, utilities in the Argen- 
tine, a sprinkling of trade and ship- 
ping agencies, less than one per 
cent of Latin America’s foreign 
trade. The largest Spanish popula- 
tion is in Cuba, the most recently 
lost colony. Spain desperately needs 
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foreign exchange and despite the 
blockade, her businessmen abroad 
sit in their offices, waiting for peace. 
Spanish exporters rarely handled 
Axis goods, but inexpensive ma- 
chinery and wares from the fac- 
tories of Catalonia. The desire to 
retain access to foreign markets is 
another motive for the current 
campaign to make the Latin Amer- 
ican nations conscious of their 
racial ties. Sentiment counts great- 
ly with the Spaniard, even in busi- 
ness: English banks in the Basque 
country that advanced credit to 
their Carlist clients during the war 
of 1873 have the clients’ grandsons 
as customers, though their interest 
rate is above the average. 

Taking a leaf from current Euro- 
pean practice, Spain established the 
Falange Exterior to serve as the 
local instrument of cultural and 
racial rapprochement. The organi- 
zation, which exists in only a few 
countries, and is composed exclu- 
sively of Spaniards, has not proven 
useful. The Falange Espanol, or 
Spanish Phalanx, the single politi- 
cal party of the Spanish State, is 
the outgrowth of two youth organ- 
izations founded in 1931 to combat 
the growing and officially counte- 
nanced atheistic radicalism under 
the Republic. The two combined 
under the leadership of José An- 
tonio Primo de Rivera, son of the 
former dictator, who was executed 
by the Republicans in 1936. As the 
successful contender in the Spanish 
civil war of 1936-1939, the Phalanx 
bears the hatred of the exiled radi- 
cals and republicans now in Cuba, 
Mexico, Chile and other lands. The 
presence of a branch of a foreign 
political organization, even though 
avowedly devoted to cultural aims, 
is distasteful to many Latin Amer- 
ican States. Cuba has disbanded the 





Falange there. The existence of the 
Falange Exterior was a godsend to 
the Communists in Latin America, 
who made the welkin ring with ac- 
cusations of “Fascist plots,” suc- 
cessfully diverting attention from 
their own schemes. 

Later the Consejo de Hispanidad 
was established to co-operate with 
similar agencies of Latin American 
governments, learned and technical 
societies, universities, libraries, etc., 
in furthering cultural unity and ex- 
alting the common heritage. Oppo- 
nents abroad have denounced the 
Hispanic Council as the reincarna- 
tion of the Council of the Indies, 
which governed Spanish America 
for the Crown. However, no respon- 
sible government official or party 
leader had advocated reconquest, 
and Generalissimo Franco has made 
his regime’s attitude emphatic with 
his apostrophe to his countrymen 
abroad: “Spaniards! Revere the 
nation wherein you reside; respect 
its laws and flag, and contribute 
generously to its aggrandizement, 
joining in joy and sorrow with 
those whose labor and daily bread 
you share.” Currently the Hispanic 
Council is conducting a series of 
commemorations of the events of 
the sixteenth century. Relics have 
been exchanged with the govern- 
ments of several South American 
nations and a Council commission 
is now in Peru in connection with 
the four hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Francisco Pizarro. 
Lack of funds has prevented imple- 
mentation of the program. This 
activity is non-existent in Mexico, 
with whom Spain has no diploma- 
tic relations, and in Cuba; it is 
strongest where conservative senti- 
ment is greatest: in Colombia, Peru 
and Argentina. 

There is no reason to believe that 
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the Spanish Government has other 
than pacific intentions toward the 
Americas. The Army Minister, 
General José E. Varela, told the 
present writer: “America is a closed 
chapter. Our colonial future lies in 
Africa.” Eminently practical sol- 
diers, the Ministers of the Spanish 
Government know that reconquest 
is impossible, even if the United 
States kept aloof, which is incon- 
ceivable. The Spanish Navy, led by 
the 10,000 ton cruiser Canarias, is 
outmatched by the navies of Brazil, 
Argentina or Chile. Even if an ex- 
pedition could be landed, the hos- 
tile armies, populace and territory 
are overwhelming. The Spanish 
people, exhausted by their late in- 
ternecine struggle, would not sup- 
port such a venture, there is no sen- 
timent for reconquest. The wars of 
1810-1821 and that of 1898 were un- 
popular at home, despite the genius 
of Morillo and sympathy for Cer- 
vera. Moreover there exists no- 
where in the Americas any desire 
to restore Spanish rule. The habit 
of independence is too ingrained; 
on the pragmatic side, the local 
politicos would not yield their per- 
quisites of office. The average cul- 
tured Latin American, particularly 
among the well-to-do, is often sen- 
timentally pro-Spanish, but would 
resist violently any attempt at res- 
toration of colonial status. Such a 
campaign, even academic, would 
instantly cost Spain her friends 
overseas. 

There are many evidences of 
Spain’s disinterested attitude to- 
ward the American “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy; two may be taken as 
examples. Among the most enthu- 
siastic collaborators of the United 
States at the Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Rio de Janeiro in January, 
1942, were the delegations of Guate- 








mala and Peru. These countries are 
among the most conservative of the 
American nations and their govern- 
ments have been distinguished . by 
their cordial relations with Spain. 
First among the sovereign nations 
of the earth, Guatemala recognized 
the Government of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco when the Spanish 
people arose against the bloody 
tyranny of the godless Popular 
Front which had seized power after 
losing the elections of February, 
1936. Peru has given many exam- 
ples of filial affection, entirely con- 
sistent with national respect, in its 
dealings with Spain. If therefore, 
these two Republics, where the in- 
fluence of the mother country was 
and is strong, were among the first 
to break off relations with the Axis, 
it is evident that Spain’s policy has 
been a “hands off” one, in line with 
the announced program of General 
Franco. Nor have the radical and 
Leftist newspapers in this country, 
which have engaged in a shameless 
campaign of character assassina- 
tion of all things Spanish, since 
Communism was driven from the 
Iberian Peninsula, been able to dis- 
cover, or dared to invent, actions 
by Spanish diplomatists in the 
Americas detrimental to United 
States policy at Rio de Janeiro. 
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Nor has the Spanish Government 
availed itself of a parallel offered 
here. We are urged in speech and 
printed word to support the agita- 
tion for “Union Now,” whose spon- 
sors and advocates include at least 
one member of the Cabinet and an 
Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. A major 
obstacle to the success of Mr. Clar- 
ence Streit’s controversial proposal 
is that a very large minority, or 
even a majority of Americans of 
European descent are of non-Eng- 
lish blood strains. If there be merit 
in an Anglo-American union, Spain 
might with vastly more logic pro- 
pose “Union Now” to her daughter 
nations, for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of their citizens of European 
descent stem from the Iberian Pen- 
insula. 


Spain’s role in the Americas, the 
sole feasible or physically possible, 
is to maintain, if she can, her cul- 
tural hegemony, increase her very 
modest trade, buttress her national 
entity with the moral support of 
her daughter nations. Since these 
objectives can be attained only by 
the voluntary co-operation of the 
Iberian-American countries, they 
constitute no peril to any American 
interest. 
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By Joun J. Munray, Jr. 


HE clanging phone on the table 

they called a desk interrupted a 
heated discussion of that after- 
noon’s Kentucky Derby. Impatient- 
ly I jerked the receiver from the 
hook — didn’t the operator realize 
it was lunch time and our only let- 
down during the heavy eight-hour 
stretch? My shouted “Yeah!” re- 
verberated through the huge loft, 
crammed with well-inked desks, 
rickety chairs and wooden filing 
cabinets, where the social workers 
held court. Reception desk on the 
line. Emergency case. Would I 
hurry down and handle it? 

I attempted to beg off. Lunch 
time! Not my case! But Reception 
was adamant. The two boys, so 
urgently in need of relief and med- 
ical attention, were Federal Tran- 
sients and I was the only one in the 
building at the time who had had 
any experience with the particular 
regulations relating to out-of-state 
residents. Only a few weeks before 
I had received an administrative 
transfer from another county where 
my work was exclusively with mi- 
gratory agricultural workers; many 
of them are non-residents accord- 
ing to provisions of the California 
Welfare and Institutions Code. 

Grumbling, I grabbed a pencil 
and pad of foolscap. Even a so- 
called social worker wants to eat. 
I'll make this one of those snappy 
interviews, I thought. Merely re- 
ject the kids in a hurry and get 
back to my sandwiches and milk. 
What’s the matter with the gal on 
the desk anyway? She should have 


tossed them one of the old picture 
magazines and told them to wait. 

In the crowded reception room | 
found my temporary clients. And 
such clients! Two boys, filthy and 
reeking of disinfectant, responded 
to my shout. Both were wearing 
ragged C. C. C. coats, and frayed 
jeans; the younger, about fifteen I 
judged, had cut a discarded man’s 
fedora into a beanie. His hair, un- 
cut for at least six months, curled 
up around it like a cartoonist’s con- 
ception of a mad musician. But it 
was the older boy, about nineteen, 
who startled me. He had no shoes, 
using instead rolls of gunny sack. 
A blood-stained dressing of gauze 
and adhesive tape covered his head. 
One ear was included in the ban- 
daging, and his nose, probably 
broken, was taped tightly. 

We withdrew to a partially se- 
cluded corner of the stuffy recep- 
tion room; the office manager had 
never seen fit to supply interview- 
ing cubicles. As we walked toward 
an empty backless bench, scuffing 
through tattered magazines, Union- 
of-Unemployed circulars, Commu- 
nist propaganda, Thirty - Dollars - 
Every - Thursday throwaways and 
Bull Durham cigarette butts, I won- 
dered how best to open the inter- 
view. Obviously the boys were 
emotionally upset; the older one 
evidenced physical suffering. Both 
their faces had that pinched, wiz- 
ened look peculiar to the very, very 
old and to starving, despairing peo- 
ple. It was a familiar look. I had 
seen it too often among the migra- 
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tory agricultural workers’ families. 
But somehow this was different. 

These boys, I saw from the quali- 
fier’s sheet, were from Brooklyn. I 
realized they might have experi- 
enced there the burning of thirst 
and felt the inexplicable light-head- 
edness that goes with hunger; they 
might even have been evicted. But 
I couldn’t understand why they 
were here applying for relief, three 
thousand miles from home. New 
York State has excellent relief and 
rehabilitation facilities, all things 
considered. Why were they here, 
then? 

I soon found out. But only after 
I had won their confidence by prais- 
nig the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball 
team. 

“My name is Murray,” I said. 
“Mr. Murray.” 

“Mine’s Joe,” the older, self-ap- 
pointed spokesman for the two 
grunted in reply. “His’s Eddie.” 

“Last name?” I prompted. 

“Risetto.” That was not the 
name, but it connotes the nation- 
ality. 

I saw he did not intend to volun- 
teer information. In situations such 
as this many a lady relief worker 
has torn her hair in desperation, 
for certain identifying information, 
at least, must be obtained if eligi- 
bility is to be established: refer- 
ences for residence verification, rela- 
tives, economic situation, last job, 
dates and names and places. And 
on through the interminable list 
that puts organized public relief in- 
to the realm of cold business and 
separates it from true charity. 

Abruptly I changed my tech- 
nique, dropped the professional re- 
lief worker’s attitude, forgot my 
lunch. These were human beings, 
not merely case numbers. Just 
poor, undernourished, frightened 
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kids. The thought of my own 
younger brothers flashed through 
my mind—their Sunday suits and 
baseball shoes, their toys and ice 
cream cones and money for Satur- 
day afternoon shows. I broke all 
the hard and fast rules about smok- 
ing before the clients or fraterniz- 
ing with them. Pulling out a pack 
of cigarettes, I offered one to the 
brothers. Surprised, dubious, they 
each took one. 

“First tailor-made in quite a 
while, eh?” I ventured, blowing out 
a long inhalation. Joe puffed nerv- 
ously. 

“Naw. Eddie plucked some the 
other day. Up in Sac. [Sacramen- 
to}.” 

“Lot better than makin’s ain’t 
they?” I stressed the ain’t. 

“Dat’s kee-reckt,” Eddie replied. 

“Say, you guys come from New 
York” —I changed the subject as 
easily as possible but I could see 
Joe stiffen at the mention of his 
home State — “Maybe you can tell 
me who’s going to cop the National 
League Pennant?” 

“Ah, de Dodgers. Who else ya 
tink?” Both of them chimed in 
this time. I had hit the same re- 
sponsive chord that is in every 
Brooklynite’s heart. The boys’ 
veneer of hardness, their front to 
prevent nosey interviewers from 
reaching their inner thoughts was 
cracking a little. 

We argued a bit about the other 
teams’ chances, swung into a dis- 
cussion of playing hooky in order 
to see the games. They hated school 
and I firmly announced my agree- 
ment with their views on the sub- 
ject. They thought work a nuis- 
ance; I heartily agreed. And 
gradually, ever so slowly, I man- 
aged to dig and pry and squeeze and 
squirm into their feelings and plans 
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and attitudes. Not once did I let 
them see my pencil. I took no 
notes, depending on memory, for 
nothing can destroy confidence 
more than the continual scribbling 
of information garnered during an 
interview. I matched their “damns” 
with expletives of my own. I trans- 
gressed every social work rule; I 
forgot techniques, but in doing so 
established one of my own. As a 
result I came away from the inter- 
view with eight dictaphone cylin- 
ders of intimate information and 
two good friends. 

For their part the boys had fin- 
ally found a confidant — the first 
person they had ever trusted. More 
than that, they were willing to co- 
operate, to countenance my at- 


tempts to help them. 

Their story was not a new one. 
It is recorded in thousands upon 
thousands of social agency case 


histories, the records of our juven- 
ile courts, police departments and 
penitentiaries. 

Born to abject poverty, they 
called a third-floor walk-up flat in 
a slum area their home. When 
permitted, they played in the 
streets; when unsympathetic police 
ordered them off, they ganged up 
with their fellows in basements, al- 
leys and deserted warehouses. 
There they taught each other to 
smoke, curse, steal and laugh up+ 
roariously at impure stories. From 
their parents, they learned to trust 
no one, to hate social conditions and 
despise Home Relief workers. They 
drew up a code of ethics, peculiarly 
their own but founded on that of 
their elders. Didn’t Pa Risetto lay 
off his laboring job on the day the 
Home Relief worker was expected 
for her regular visit, thus drawing 
relief and wages at the same time? 
When caught and advised that res- 
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titution was expected by the relief 
office, he quarreled with his fore- 
man in order to get fired. “Why 
should I work to pay them guys 
back?” he said. “They got more 
dough than I got.” 

When their father finally was 
assigned to WPA they enrolled in 
the three C’s through the simple ex- 
pedient of lying about their ages. 
That the relief record should have 
said otherwise did not matter to 
them nor, surprisingly, to the selec- 
tion officer himself. The parents 
backed up their misstatement— 
enrollment meant fifteen dollars a 
month from each! 

After a few months in camp, Joe 
and Eddie went AWOL. “Da lousy 
fresh air was rottin’ my lungs,” 
Eddie told me. And he believed it. 
From the camp in the high Sierras, 
they hitch-hiked to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. When autoists re- 
fused to stop for them, they rode 
the rods on friendly freights, and 
slept by the roadbed or in hobo 
jungles. Near Sacramento, while 
attempting to leap aboard a swiftly 
moving train, Joe fell and smashed 
his head horribly. Frightened, they 
bandaged it with a piece of shirt 
sleeve and a handkerchief, and took 
to the highway again. A kindly 
woman picked them up and drove 
them to the emergency hospital 
where the wound was dressed after 
they had promised to leave town 
immediately. 

Without resources and starving, 
they panhandled their way to the 
vicinity of the relief office. There 
an accomplished reliefer “put them 
wise.” They signed the register of 
a vermin-infested flop-house and 
forthwith applied for relief. 

As it was against the agency's 
policy to accept unattached men, or 
youths under eighteen, I maneuv- 
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ered and interpreted the rules so 
that Joe was called head of the fam- 
ily group. I then arranged for bet- 
ter sleeping quarters and referred 
Joe ior medical attention and shoes, 

That same afternoon I applied 
for and was granted an intra-office 
transfer from the family to the FT 
(Federal Transient) division, where 
I handled the cases of boys from 
eighteen to twenty-two who could 
be extended aid for an emergency 
period until legal residence was es- 
tablished through their parents or 
guardians in another State. I inter- 
viewed many younger boys, though, 
who applied in the hope of accept- 
ance, or who lied about their ages. 

It is interesting to note that im- 
mediately after Joe and Eddie re- 
ceived their first cash check, they 
unceremoniously checked out. of 
their “flop” and again took to the 
road. They sent me a note, almost 
illegible and in English equal to 
what one would expect from a child 
in the second grade of common 
school. I filed a duplicate in the 
case record; the original is in my 
desk as a pitiable souvenir. And 
also a solemn reminder. They dared 
not return to New York, it says. 
Their father was more interested in 
the money being sent by the C. C. C. 
than in having them home. It 
closes with the hope they could find 
work. 

I did not see them again. I sup- 
pose they are still beating their 
tired way from town to town. Too 
unskilled to hold down employment 
in the boom times occasioned by 
enormous defense appropriations, 
they are too hard and anti-social for 
domestic work, too uneducated for 
even a minor clerical position. 

Perhaps like so many of their 
fellows they have been sentenced to 
prison. Perhaps, though I doubt it, 


they have returned home. Where 


are they now? Who knows? 


I have related the story of Joe 
and Eddie in some detail here be- 
cause they are typical of the tens of 
thousands of young people haphaz- 
ardly tramping from place to place 
in search of employment within 
their capabilities. They are seek- 
ing a standard of living that is de- 
nied them and ask only a tiny 
chance in life. Very few in my ex- 
perience have the fortitude neces- 
sary to drag themselves out of the 
mire into which circumstances be- 
yond their control have flung them. 

After being transferred to the 
transient division, my interest in- 
creased tremendously. I began to 
ask myself where these transients 
came from? What were the causes 
underlying their predicament? How 
did they live when not on relief? 
What did they think and talk 
about? What were their aims and 
ambitions? I conducted my inter- 
views with these questions in mind 
and demanded an answer. Unfor- 
tunately time did not permit me to 
draw up the charts and graphs I 
planned. But bald statistics do not 
tell the story. 

For what I learned in the course 
of over a thousand investigations, 
entailing ten times that many inter- 
views, was only a cross section of a 
seldom considered American social 
problem whose ill effects cannot be 
measured until years after the pres- 
ent world unrest is settled. In the 
light of national defense, this prob- 
lem is one to be conjured with. 

Untrained and unwilling to sub- 
mit to any authority but the law of 
the jungle, many of the youths have 
been called upon to register for 
selective service. The majority 
have not done so, and those who did 





are certainly out of contact with 
their local draft board. When re- 
lief agencies take an application 
from a youth of draft age, they de- 
termine as a matter of patriotic pol- 
icy if the client has registered. If 
he has not, the interviewer advises 
him to do so, but in most instances 
no punitive measures can be taken 
except to inform the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. And that 
step destroys an intricate part of 
agency-client relationship — respect 
for confidences. 

Military and social work authori- 
ties have expressed concern over 
what sort of army this nation can 
have when it is sprinkled with 
youths far worse than Joe and 
Eddie. Discipline and regularity of 
life may overcome the demoraliz- 
ing effect they may have, but it ap- 
pears too much to expect that all 
will become good, obedient fighting 
men. 

Moreover, when the world is un- 
dergoing the trying period of recon- 
struction that must follow such a 
conflict as the present one, many 
thousands of Joes and Eddies may 
conceivably form the nucleus for 
raiding bands similar to those 
gangs of homeless children that ran 
wild in Russia after the Commu- 
nist revolution, and in Germany 
after the Armistice. That they will 
not depends upon the efforts taken 
now while we are preparing for war 
and ultimate world peace. 

The United Service Organization 
has asked for and received a quick, 
generous response to its plea for as- 
sistance in providing recreational 
facilities for the young men of our 
new-born army. But the jungle kids 
are forgotten or unnoticed. 

Civilian Conservation Corps has 
lost most of its appeal and much of 
its effectivenesss, largely because of 
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its army connections. If old enough, 
the boys prefer regular army service 
because of the higher pay and wider 
freedom allowed. If not of draft 
age, they avoid the C’s because, as 
they tell you repeatedly and not 
without some truth, “the chances 
for findin’ a job are too small.” 
They fail to appreciate the fact that 
they have no special ability and will 
not admit that the training offered 
by the C.C.C. can assist them. 

The National Youth Administra- 
tion programs have no place for 
them, they feel. “Ya hafta be cer- 
tified to N.Y.A.,” they state correct- 
ly, “and that means relief agen- 
cies.” They hate social work or- 
ganizations of any sort; unsympa- 
thetic or hastily recruited amateur 
workers have soured them pernia- 
nently. As they are Federal Tran- 
sients, and therefore not the charge 
of the state in which an application 
might be made, they are given the 
slightest consideration possible. 
Public agencies are most interested 
in returning non-residents to their 
own states. Short-sighted legisla- 
tion and increasingly smaller ap- 
propriations by elected officials, 
who refuse to see how a relief prob- 
lem can still exist in the face of de- 
fense spending, have forced the 
agencies to make short shrift of 
non - residents — youths included. 
Private agencies like the Traveler’s 
Aid, and certain fraternal or re- 
ligious groups, are specifically set 
up to afford service only or are 
financially unable to extend relief 
and provide funds for training. 

What happens as a result? The 
Joes and Eddies continue to tramp 
their miserable way about the 
country. 

Joes and Eddies for the most part 
leave home, I found, for one of four 
major reasons — lack of resources 
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and unemployment of their parents, 
divorced or separated parents, in- 
compatibility with some member of 
the family, or trouble with local 
authorities or friends, usually a 
girl. In the cases of girls on the 
road, the difficulty was generally 
with a boy; either he spurned her 
adolescent lovemaking or accepted 
it more freely than is his right. 


A vagrant for over four years 
when I met him, Bill was nineteen 
and hard-boiled. His father had 
worked only sporadically since Bill 
was eight. He became increasingly 
morbid over his inability to find em- 
ployment, refused to seek for it. 
“Why should I?” he would say. 
“There ain’t none.” While his per- 
sonal depression grew worse, his 
trade of machinist utilized new 
techniques, thus leaving him hope- 
lessly behind. Work as a laborer 
was beneath him at first. Finally, 
he was emotionally unfit for even 
the most menial of tasks. The chil- 
dren sold newspapers, ran errands, 
even begged. Finally, fifteen-year- 
old Bill decided to strike out on his 
own. That would leave one less 
mouth to feed. With nothing in 
his school-bag but an extra coat 
and a few pairs of socks he headed 
for California and agricultural 
work. How well he succeeded is 
evidenced by the fact that when I 
saw him, he was nineteen and in 
California for the first time. 

He himself had no trade, no 
skills, no education. His father, I 
learned though I did not tell Bill, 
died in an institution for chronic 
alcoholics. Had he lived it is 
doubtful he could have found a 
place as a machinist in the defense 
program. Physical and mental de- 
terioration sets in after years of 
heavy drinking. 


Bill’s story of his father’s unem- 
ployment was the commonest I 
heard. And the aftermath of alco- 
holism was frequent. However, 
when the youths themselves were 
forced into idleness, or when jobs 
were such that there was no time 
for recreation, they became resent- 
ful, and left home. Occasionally an 
older sister was supporting the fam- 
ily on the tiny income offered a de- 
partment-store sales girl and re- 
fused to give up her own entertain- 
ment in favor of the “good for noth- 
ing” younger brother. 

In the United States, easy divorces 
have come to be taken for granted. 
Consequently one factor is often 
overlooked — when there are chil- 
dren, they must make an effort to 
adjust themselves to the changed 
conditions occasioned by the di- 
vorce. In many cases they are un- 
able to do so but remain on in a 
dangerous state of maladjustment. 
When there is sufficient income to 
insure living conditions equal to the 
previous ones, the lack of adjust- 
ment is not so easily noticed. It is 
in the poor families that divorce 
frequently brings terrible results. 

Many of the boys I met were on 
the road solely because their par- 
ents had seen fit to seek a divorce. 
They had loved father and mother 
equally and could not bear being 
separated from either; so, with false 
reasoning, they left both. Others 
were abused, or worse ignored, by 
the stepparent when the one who 
had been given custody remarried. 

Repeatedly I heard the plaintive 
remark, “I wouldn’t have left if 
she [the stepmother] had left me 
alone.” Or, “Dad was okay until 
he married that dame; then he 
stopped liking me.” Or, “Gee, Ma ’n 
I used to have fun. She called me 
head of the family. When she told 





me she was gonna get married 
again, I told her I didn’t want her 
to, and she slapped me.” Or, “When 
the old man dragged that woman’s 
three kids around and expected me 
to take care of them, I told him to 
jump in the lake. Then I left.” 

Arguments between brothers and 
sisters, or parents and children 
should be laughed off; occasionally 
they are allowed to rankle and the 
sensitive or stubborn child thinks 
only of escape. That he supposes 
becoming a road bum is an im- 
provement is beside the point. He 
runs away and then will not admit 
his error by going home. Most of 
the youths who left for such a rea- 
son would return by fast freight 
were it not for the false pride their 
associations have built up in them. 
Many too have hit the road before, 
and fear the consequences of re- 
turning. 

Of the boys who became “vags” 
as the result of trouble with local 
authorities, some were truants from 
school, others guilty of petty thiev- 
ery. A few had grand larceny 
charges filed against them. Jerry 
admitted he had killed a man in a 
brawl; he cried as he told me about 
it. When I attempted to persuade 
him to return and face trial, he re- 
fused. “They'll hang me,” he said. 
From his story I suspected it was a 
clear case of self-defense but he 
wouldn’t listen. In box-cars and 
jungles he had been filled with 
tales of legal injustices and court- 
room biases; he was convinced he 
could not be given a “square deal.” 
He signed off relief in a few days 
and, with his bundle bulging with 
W.P.A. sewing- project clothing, 
made for the nearest jungle. Per- 
haps he will never be given another 
opportunity to discuss his difficulty 
with a sympathetic party. He has 
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condemned himself to a life of 
flight from justice. 

I interviewed a number of youths 
who boasted of the girls they had 
“gotten into trouble.” In most 
cases, I know, their attitude of 
simulated pride in their distasteful 
accomplishments was a “phoney 
front.” It was an attempt at ob- 
taining some sort of status, an ef- 
fort to prove to me they were 
“tough.” They would not attempt 
to think or reason things out clear- 
ly. With purposely deadened moral 
instincts and anesthetized con- 
sciences they refused to believe they 
had done any wrong. They felt no 
moral responsibility but the blame 
lies more with society than with 
them. Circumstances — environ- 
ment, unemployment, divorce and 
remarriage, irreligion—had all con- 
tributed to this apparent lack. 

The majority of the boys were 
genuinely sympathetic at thought of 
the girl in the affair but summed 
up their entire view with a shrug 
and a “Well, what could I do about 
it?” The fault lay with both equal- 
ly. As the boy was able to leave 
home more easily, he at least 
escaped censure. 

When not on relief the worst of 
these youthful tramps lead lives of 
common criminals. Their offenses 
range from “stick-ups” and bur- 
glary to shop-lifting — “boosting,” 
as they call it— and petty crimes 
such as stripping parked autos of 
ornaments with ready resale value. 
Some are specialists—the shop- 
lifters, pickpockets, purse - snatch- 
ers. One boy of seventeen told me 
he had “pulled off a bank job” in 
the Middle West. In this class of 
young hoodlums there is no age 
limit, but most range between eight- 
een to twenty-one. 

Those who have not been on the 
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road long, or who have an innate 
fear of the law or who still retain 
some semblance of a moral code at- 
tempt to support themselves by ped- 
dling, panhandling, or odd jobs, 
such as car-washing, running er- 
rands, domestic work, cleaning 
basements. Their lot is no more 
secure than the others but they 
have fewer run-ins with “the law.” 
In the main their lives are, in this 
respect, little different from the 
thousands who live at home with 
their families in the poorer sections 
of great American cities. 

It is when they hit the road that 
the resemblance ceases. They hop 
freights and hitch-hike, but mostly 
they walk. Many get injured leap- 
ing aboard fast moving freights, or 
jumping from box-cars—but that is 
the only way to get places in a 
hurry. Consequently chances must 
be taken. Motorists are not as 
kindly as some years ago, or per- 
haps stories of hold-ups have fright- 
ened them. So the youngsters walk 
more than two-thirds of the time. 

They obtain their food by pan- 
handling the money and eating in 
filthy Chinese chop-houses, by steal- 
ing vegetables and boiling them in 
hobo jungles, by “banging the pri- 
vates” (begging from door to door), 
by “standing up for the Lord” in 
the Mission shelters or telling a tall 
tale at “Sally’s” (Salvation Army 
centers). But it is not so easy as 
it sounds in a few words. 

Words do not convey the odor of 
rotting food served up in defiance 
of health authorities, nor the flat- 
ness of boiled potatoes without salt, 
the curt refusals of “a nickel for a 
cuppa coffee,” the humiliation of 
being stopped by policemen or be- 
ing booked on vagrancy charges, the 
embarrassment of listening to long 
harangues from testy housewives, 
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the stupidity of crying out alleged 
sins and acknowledging a sudden 
“conversion” in a dirty “Skid Row” 
Mission, or the necessity for lying 
to social workers. 

What food they do succeed in 
getting is certainly insufficient, and 
lacking in essential vitamins. Not 
one to whom I mentioned the sub- 
ject had even heard of a balanced 
diet. As a result deficiency diseases 
and malnutrition are prevalent. 
Most of the children are scrawny, 
peaked. They do not look well, and 
are not. Food is some sort of neces- 
sary commodity they would be 
happy to get along without. It is 
the cause of most of their troubles 
and much of their discomfort. 
They have been derided, beaten 
and arrested in attempts to obtain 
it, yet having done so they have be- 
come nauseated, or poisoned from 
impurities in it. But the gnawing 
of hunger is worse! 

As would be expected the greater 
part of the youngsters’ conversation 
turned to means of supporting 
themselves and girls. They confide 
secrets of panhandling techniques, 
stories “social workers always fall 
for,” details of residence informa- 
tion that are always asked by relief 
agencies, what cities and towns are 
soft touches, which ones have too 
vigilant policemen or strict judges. 

The common ambition of the 
youthful tramps of the road is to 
obtain suitable employment, but 
none have any very definite ideas as 
to where they can fit into our in- 
dustrial system. All hope now to 
be placed somewhere in the boom- 
ing defense work, though they rue- 
fully admit their lack of ability. 
Few take my advice and volunteer 
for army service. My feeble sugges- 
tion that they attend a welding or 
ship-fitters’ school is met with the 
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unanswerable reply: “Who'll feed 
me while I go?” Some have ex- 
pressed the desire of ultimately 
“marrying and settling down”; 
they are weary and tired of the 
continual tramping in haphazard 
fashion but still cannot enthuse 
over the idea of “tying themselves 
to one woman.” 


In general these wandering chil- 
dren are a race apart. They have 
developed an anti-social viewpoint 
in so far as the rest of humanity is 
concerned but are extremely cli- 
quish among themselves. ‘ They 
consider police and social work or- 
ganizations as persecutors, not pro- 
tectors. Religion is some sort of 
mythical, mystical narcotic. Mo- 
rality means no more than “not 
squealing on a pal.” If some little 


trollop offers her favors in return 
for potatoes, they bargain with her 


as to how many. Stealing is a legiti- 
mate manner of obtaining the 
means for subsistence. They boast 
of being “the lost generation” and 
refuse to help themselves or be 
helped. 

I have discussed the “jungle 
kids” with people in all walks of 
life and have found an amazing dis- 
interest. They will lean back in 
their chairs and howl at the funny 
incidents I can relate, or shake 
their heads in wonder at my ex- 
position of the difficulties experi- 
enced daily by these children like 
their own. But they smirk behind 
their hands at mention of the 
C.C.C. or N.Y.A.— “just two more 
alphabetical absurdities.” Or they 
tell me categorically, “Ah, none of 
them want to work or they could 
get something; there’re plenty of 
jobs around.” When I ask: “Can 
you refer me to one for a nineteen- 
year-old kid, six feet tall, 102 
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pounds, second grade education, 
and without shoes?” they laugh, 
slap me on the back and forget that 
just such a youth left my office that 
morning. They yawn and say: “All 
through history you'll find that chil- 
dren have run away from home,” 
but they do not bother to consider 
“Why?” When I am able to cor- 
ner them, they admit there must be 
reasons, yet they join citizens’ com- 
mittees to prevent the erection of 
low cost housing or the building of 
more trade schools. 

Joes and Eddies will continue to - 
pack up inadequate bundles and 
take to the road so long as home is 
not made preferable. The challenge 
has been flung in the face of Ameri- 
can parents and while not openly 
refused, has been widely disregard- 
ed. National defense employment 
can take up only so much slack in 
the unemployment problem. Con- 
sequently, as it was not designed to 
aid these young tramps, they are 
forgotten. America can aid them in 
making their little way in the world 
or it can agree they are a lost gen- 
eration. 

Hitler offered the battered Ger- 
man youth some chance for secu- 
rity. Russian Communism found 
its most ardent supporters in un- 
derprivileged young people. The 
American all-out effort must in- 
clude plans for the future of our 
country’s underprivileged youth. 
My experience has convinced me at 
least that no amount of industrial 
expansion or social reform is 
worthy of the name unless it in- 
cludes a definite place for the tens 
of thousands of Joes and Eddies. 
Billions spent for defense against a 
foreign enemy can be minimized by 
the potential Bundists and Commu- 
nists in America’s “skid rows” and 
roadside “jungles.” 





PETER IN THE DARKNESS ON THE HILL 


By Tuomas V. CALKINS 


ELL, Jesus, they win. 

You are there on the Cross. 
I am here in this thick, clammy darkness 
Which covers the earth. 


They have won. 
Yes, the steel 
And the harsh, brutal heel of the soldier 
Is stronger than -faith. 
This wraith which we followed 
Is ... only a wraith. 


Mary is here in the dark 

At your feet. 

And her sweet 

Face is ravaged by suffering and tears, 


And the spears of the soldiers— 
They hedge us about. 


Hear them shout! 
These mad, blood-lusting fools in the crowd. 
They hailed you last Sabbath; 
“Hosanna! Hosanna!” 
And spread at your feet 
The palms and the lilies 
Thick strown on the street. 


They hailed you as King. 


Now they ring you about 

Like the dogs which they are, 
All set for the kill 

Here, in the dark, on the Hill. 


God curse them! 


Ah, Jesus, forgive me. 

I did not mean that. 

This tongue is my curse and my doom. 

But yesterday morning down there in the room 
By the hall of the court 

When that wench called me “Nazarene,” 





So called me in sport, 

And I cursed and denied you— 

For I feared for my life, 

This transient thing called my life— 
A sweet-scented thing of the court 
Called me—one of your own. 

And I cursed and I lied, 

And then—my soul died. 


Dear Jesus 
This thought pierces me like a knife: 
That my heart, not my faith is a stone. 


Ah, Jesus my brother, 
This smother... . 

This hell close about us, 
And you in the air. ... 
And your fair 

Sweet, strong body all broken and lashed... . 
And the wound of the spear... . 


God Almighty in Heaven, 
God, listen! 
Your Son, your own Son, is... 


Dying down here, 
And we are encompassed by hatred and fear. 


Hark! 

Naught but the dripping of blood— 
And the sweep 

Of the wings of some night bird, 
And bleating of sheep. 


I call 

But He hears not. 

Is God deaf, and blind? 
Or is He but merely 
Delusion of mind? 

My Jesus is dying 

Up there like a thief. 
His glory is vanquished 
He leaves—only grief. 


O Jesus, 
O Spirit, 
O Brother, give ear... 


No answer. 
My sin! 





Ah! This cold wind of fear. 

This hatred, and bitter encompassing fear! 
Forgive me, forgive me, Sweet Jesus. 

I, Peter, repent me my sin. 

This blood-guilt! This night! 

Unto my darkness give light. 

Give me light! 


Well, Jesus, they win. 

Or do they? 

You said, 

“And I, if I be lifted up...” 
Well, you are lifted up. 

“Will draw all manner of men.” 


Will draw all manner cf men? 


You draw me. 
I am not dead, and you draw me. 


My Master and Christ, you are not dead! 

Your body is dead, but you are not dead! 

Your spirit of mercy, it touches me still 

Though your body is broken, quite dead, on the hill. 


Peter, the Rock, you once called me 
There, by Genesareth sea, 
And so I shall be. 


The dross which was Simon Bar-Jona 
Is burned from me here— 

And my fear— 

And my eyes which were blind— 
And my obstinate mind. 


I lose your dear body, dear Christ. 
Your spirit I gain. 

Through your torture and pain 
My spirit, once shoddy, 

Is purged and made strong. 


And so long— 

Thus I swear 

To my Christ hanging there 

In His symbolic death— 

So long as my breath is my own, 
Peter, the Stone, 

In exchange for his purging of dross 
Shall live and shall die 

By the Cross. 





“THE WORK OF M. L’ABBE” 
By Heiten C. WHITE 


PART II. 


That night as M. l’Abbé started 
for the room between the men’s and 
the women’s corridors where the 
evening’s gathering would be held, 
a man whom he did not know 
stopped him and asked him the way 
to M. Emery’s room. M. Il’Abbé 
paused, and the stranger, misunder- 
standing the hesitation, hastened to 
explain, “My wife has just been 
called, and she wants to talk with 
him. She thinks it will make it 
easier.” Something sharp and piti- 
ful came into the low, well-bred 
voice. And M. l’Abbé hastened to 


put himself at the man’s service. 


As he stepped back from knock- 
ing, the door opened, and M. Emery 
stood in the dim candlelight, with a 
book under his arm, “Ah, my son, 
it is you,” he said to the stranger, 
and for some reason M. Il’Abbé 
shrank back into the shadows. 

But all that evening he thought 
of M. Emery. There was nothing 
else he could do, of the things he 
used to do; perhaps— 

That night he dreamed that Mme. 
la Comtesse came to his cell and 
knelt down, weeping. He told him- 
self that this was his Breton child- 
hood coming back to him with all 
the fears and the superstitions of its 
black, rockbound coast. This was 
Paris—but though the sun came in 
hotly through the uncurtained win- 
dow of his cell, M. l’Abbé felt chilly 
and depressed. 

And that sense of unwonted 
heaviness stayed with him all day. 
When that evening just before they 


began to bring in the candles, a 
guard came to tell him that the 
cook was at the wicket again, M. 
l’Abbé knew what her message was. 

Madame la Comtesse had been 
called to the tribunal. There had 
been some delay, and Mére Bar- 
baroux had come to tell M. I’Abbé. 
There could be no doubt of the cut- 
come. M. l’Abbé felt the darkening 
world about him reel. But Mére 
Barbaroux caught him just as he 
was falling, and stopped weeping 
long enough to pull some evil- 
smelling bottle from her skirt. 

M. l’Abbé choked over the horrid 
stuff, and incongruously he thought 
that peasants who knew nothing 
better of brandy than this would 
pass judgment on Mme. la Com- 
tesse. As he sputtered back to con- 
sciousness, he pushed Mére Bar- 
baroux away, but she only settled 
her petticoats and began to weep 
afresh. 

“Do we not all love her, M. 
l’Abbé?” she wailed. And then as 
a fresh thought struck her, “Nobody 
but those terrible Jacobins would 
dream of cutting her pretty little 
neck.” 

And M. l’Abbé put his hands up 
to his face. For suddenly the ex- 
quisite head above that pretty neck 
swam into his view, and he saw 
Madame coming down the great 
staircase in her Paris home, her 
beautiful head bent like some dark 
flower above the furled fan in her 
exquisitely poised hand. How many 
times he had caught his breath, and 
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thought that this was the triumph 
of civilization, a beautiful woman 
coming down a marble staircase to 
make her guests welcome. For 
days all Madame’s servants, from 
the scrubwomen polishing the mar- 
ble steps to the hairdresser piling 
her dark tresses in imperial curls 
upon her little head, had been work- 
ing to make that moment perfect. 
And always it had seemed to M. 
Abbé that they had their justifica- 
tion, their reward in that moment, 
though most of them were not there 
to see it. But it was there, and he 
had seen it, waiting discreetly be- 
hind the shrubs and flowers in the 
halls below. She would laugh at 
the admiration in his eyes when she 
had done greeting her more impor- 
tant guests, but he knew that the 
applause of his connoisseurship 
would set a seal upon her arrogant- 
ly negligent triumph, and her know- 
ing that that was so would be his 
triumph. 

And now all that world that had 
upraised her like the tip of the flame 
on a scented candle in a rich candle- 
stick, as the finest triumph of its 
pride, was hurled into the dust and 
scattered to the four winds, and that 
beautiful light itself would now be 
quite blown out. 

“How did she look? What did 
she say?” he asked. But he knew 
the answer. 

“She just sits there by the stairs 
in the hall, looking ahead of her, 
though there is nothing to see but 
the other prisoners who are waiting 
and the guards, and now and then 
someone who tries to get by the 
guards and is thrust back,” replied 
Mére Barbaroux in an awed little 
voice. 

M. l’Abbé felt cold deep within. 

“Did you tell her that you were 
coming to see me?” he asked. 
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Mére Barbaroux hesitated, and he 
held her eyes with his own. “Well, 
she laughed, and she said, ‘Good 
Barbaroux, you might ask him to 
pray for me. That is the proper 
message for a chaplain, is it not?’” 

Mére Barbaroux had grown a 
little red as she repeated her mis- 
tress’ words, but in spite of her em- 
barrassment, M. l’Abbé could hear 
the lilt in that beautiful voice. 

“Tell her—” but he choked as he 
spoke, for he could hear her clear 
laughter as Mére Barbaroux repeat- 
ed the incongruous message. 

For a long time after Mére Bar- 
baroux had left, M. l’Abbé sat on 
the edge of his cot. He was aware 
that his two cellmates were dress- 
ing for the evening assembly, but 
he did not stir. He heard them 
whispering. Once he even caught 
the words, “It must be his mis- 
tress,” and he heard the other whis- 
per, “Do not forget he is a priest,” 
and the first titter. But he made 
no move. Only when he was quite 
alone, he put a stool against the 
door of the cell, and stiffly got 
down on his knees. He felt one of 
his silk stockings give, and he re- 
membered that this was the last 
whole pair he had. But he made 
no effort to ease the strain, and in 
a moment the thread snapped. 

At first it seemed to M. l’Abbé 
that there was no place where he 
could begin. He had not commit- 
ted any mortal sin, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He had broken 
no vow, he had not hated anyone 
or wished anyone ill; from one 
point of view he had done nothing, 
nothing—the word began to repeat 
itself in his mind. For the first 
time he began to wonder precisely 
what obligation he had owed Ma- 
dame la Comtesse. The others he 
would think about later, when there 
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was time. It was the word “time” 
that began to grow in his conscious- 
ness. Madame would be condemned 
tonight. Her rank, her husband— 
he knew it was silly even to begin 
to enumerate the reasons. She 
would be condemned tonight, and 
tomorrow— He remembered the 
man whom he had run into last 
night. 

As he left his cell and went into 
the dark corridor, he could hear the 
thin sweetness of a fiddle, and a 
light rustling from the room at the 
end in front of him. For a moment 
he listened, and then he turned and 
walked briskly down the corridor 
in the opposite direction. A guard 
challenged him and stepped back 
when he whispered the name. Fora 
moment he paused outside the door 
by the stairs. Then he knocked. 

“M. Emery, I have come to make 
my confession. I am a priest,” he 
began as the little man with the 
keen blue eyes shut the door behind 
them. 

“I know,” said the little man 
quietly, and then it seemed almost 
easy. 

Not that M. l’Abbé spared him- 
self, but he spoke swiftly as if he 
were running before his own self- 
confidence, and were not too sure 
of the result. M. Emery said noth- 
ing until the penitent had reached 
the end and waited, with beating 
heart, for the admonition that must 
surely come. What a slack thing 
this tale of his must seem to the 
man who sat beside him with head 
bowed, so alertly still. Then the 
blue eyes flashed in the candlelight, 
and the low voice, so astonishingly 
calm and matter-of-fact, asked, “Is 
that all?” 

Before he had time to think, M. 
l’Abbé had told the little man what 
he proposed to do, 
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“There is‘a priest at Saint Pélagie 
—one of those brave Vendéan peas- 
ants,” protested M. Emery. 

“Madame would never think of 
him.” 

M. Emery sighed lightly, as a 
reasonable man looking out on the 
world’s unreason sighs. And in a 
second M. l’Abbé was astonished at 
himself, that even for a moment he 
should have seen the world. from 
the point of view of this school- 
master. 

“You will not get the guard into 
trouble?” asked M. Emery. 

“Everybody knows mistakes oc- 
cur,” responded M. l’Abbé with 
some of his old confidence. “It will 
be putting in one who wants. to go 
for one who does not.” 

“You will have at most only a few 
moments,” said M. Emery. 

“She is quick,” said M, I’Abbé, 
“and when she sees me, she will un- 
derstand.” 

For several moments, M. Emery 
looked into the face of M. Il’Abbé, 
and the latter looked back unflinch- 
ingly into those clear gray - blue 
eyes, before which so many eyes 
had fallen. 

“If it is love,” began M. Emery, 
and then he seemed to change his 
mind, “Remember that you are 
wrestling for this soul that you 
have neglected and for your own. | 
shall pray for you both.” And then 
in a low voice, his right hand 
tracing a firm sign: of the cross in 
the half - light, M. Emery repeated 
the familiar words of absolution 
which M. l’Abbé had so often re- 
cited himself, and M. Abbé with 
bowed head and hand on his breast 
listened as if he had never heard 
them before. 

After that the rest seemed per- 
fectly simple. The kind ‘guard 
found a name like M. |’Abbé’s in the 
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roster of the condemned. It was a 
young man, and his wife was in 
the prison. She was waiting by the 
door of the condemned room, and 
when she heard the guard call her 
husband’s name and explain the 
mistake, she flung her arms about 
M. Abbé. But when he explained 
that he was eager to go, she sank to 
her knees and kissed his hand. 

Then for the first time M. l’Abbé 
realized what he had undertaken. 
As he entered the room of the con- 
demned, it seemed to him that every 
one of the twenty-odd occupants of 
the room rose to his or her feet. 
Hastily, M. l’Abbé explained that 
the seeming heroism that had de- 
livered the young husband was but 
accidental. After all, his respite 
was but momentary. 

But the Marquis de Brissac, a 
grave older man who had never 
sought out the society of M. l’Abbé, 
replied gravely that every day mat- 
tered these days when men whis- 
pered of impending changes even 
among the Jacobins themselves. 
Then as M. l’Abbé grew a little em- 
barrassed in his deprecation, the 
Marquis suggested that since what- 
ever the explanation, M. I’ Abbé’s ar- 
rival had brought a priest among 
them, he was sure the ladies would 
appreciate it if he would lead them 
in their prayers. 

It was put so matter-of-factly, so 
decorously, that M. l’Abbé could 
only declare himself at their service. 
He did not have a prayer book, but 
before he could explain, someone 
thrust a worn copy of the prayers 
for the dying into his hands. 

The rest was very simple. Indeed, 
the little company kept M. |’Abbé 
so busy with the congregational 
prayers and with confessions that 
he had no time to worry as to 
whether the hasty note which he 
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had scribbled for Mme. la Comtesse 
would be safely delivered into Mére 
Barbaroux’ hands as the guard had 
promised. And when M. le Marquis 
finally interposed that surely M. 
l’Abbé should be allowed some time 
to recruit the energies he had so 
generously spent in their service be- 
fore his time should come, M. l’Abbé 
was so tired he fell asleep. 

Several times during the day M. 
l’Abbé tried to speak to the guard 
who had befriended him, but each 
time it seemed to him that he was 
risking drawing undesirable atten- 
tion upon an honest man. Finally, 
the guard sought M. l’Abbé himself 
to tell him that there was a visitor 
waiting in the hall outside the room 
of the condemned. M. l’Abbé’s heart 
leaped. Brave old Mére Barbaroux 
—trust her peasant pertinacity to 
penetrate the prison where her bet- 
ters would fail. 

But it proved to be the Jacobin 
valet of M. le Comte. A wild hope 
surged in M. l’Abbé’s breast. Per- 
haps Mére Barbaroux had done bet- 
ter than she thought. 

But it died at the first words of 
the visitor, “Mére Barbaroux just 
told me that you were condemned, 
you old hypocrite.” 

M. l’Abbé stared as if he were not 
quite sure what he had heard, and 
then as the man began to jeer 
afresh, he raised a hand, “Don’t 
bother about me,” he said with 
some of' his old authority, and at 
that tone the man started, “I am 
going to face my judgment ir. a few 
hours, and there is nothing you can 
say or I can say to you that will 
affect it, except one thing, and that 
is where I have neglected my duty 
to you, I shall ask to be forgiven.” 

The man stared, and then he be- 
gan to laugh, “So you have come to 
believe in your own lies after all.” 
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But M. l’Abbé put his hand on his 
arm, “Listen; if you have any man- 
hood in you, save Mme. la Comtesse. 
She is going to the scaffold this 
afternoon. You can get a delay, 
anything.” 

But the man only laughed. “If I 
believed any of your fables, I 
should, just to keep her out of your 
arms in hell, but—” 

M. Abbé struck the man full 
across the mouth, and the guard 
rushed in. 

Back in the room of the con- 
demned, M. l’Abbé sat down on a 
bench and covered his face with his 
hands. During the night hours, 
ministering to his frightened com- 
panions, he had found it possible 
for a little while to imagine himself 
the good shepherd he had once long 
ago dreamed of being. But now 
that quick lash of anger burning 
through his whole being had com- 


pletely disillusioned him. The man 
he should like to be in this hour— 
and then he reminded himself that 
he had not come here to play the 


hero or the martyr. It was some- 
thing much humbler, a debt to 
pay— 

He had questioned Mére Bar- 
baroux and then the guard yester- 
day. The prisoners from Sainte 
Pélagie would be brought here to 
the Conciergerie. There would be 
a few moments when the carts were 
being loaded in the courtyard, that 
he could speak to Mme. la Com- 
tesse. Mére Barbaroux would have 
prepared her. The night he had 
spent would, he prayed, have given 
him a little of the authority of the 
confessor that he had thrown away, 
and he prayed that for those mo- 
ments, whatever the penalty he 
might pay in another world, he 
might be the man whom Mme. la 
Comtesse needed. 
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So absorbed was he in that prayer 
that he was in the courtyard, and 
the tumbrils from Sairte Pélagie 
were rocking into the cobblestoned 
yard, before he quite realized that 
his hour had come. He ran out 
among the carts and searched wild- 
ly for the beautiful head of Mme. 
la Comtesse among those jolting so 
grotesquely as the springless carts 
tossed the bound bodies on the nar- 
row plank benches of the carts. He 
went all through the carts with his 
frantic eyes, and then again, before 
he realized that the head he sought 
was not there. 

Not there! 

“M. l’Abbé, will you give me abso- 
lution?” asked one of the irrelevant 
bound figures that he had passed 
over. He looked again. He was a 
man whom M. |’Abbé knew, the old 
Comte de Chatelonne, a friend of M. 
le Comte. 

“Where is Mme. la Comtesse de 
Chateauroux?” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

The man smiled, and then he 
shrugged his shoulders as if now 
they were beyond certain things, 
and he leaned down as much as his 
bonds would let him, “They say an 
old servant of theirs who is a 
Jacobin leader secured her reprieve 
at the last moment. She is not 
here.” 

M. l’Abbé clutched the cart’s rim, 
and the old Comte looked away. 
She was not here. He would die 
without reaching her. And then 
perhaps tomorrow or another day, 
for he did not trust the malice of 
that Jacobin, she would die quite 
alone, quite unaided. Then M. 
Abbé remembered something M. 
Emery had said when he asked if 
this would not be suicide. M. l’Abbé 
turned to the friendly guard who 
had come up now in some alarm as 
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he lingered by the cart, “Listen, she 
is not here. Tell M. Emery. He 
will know what to do.” 

And then as the guard took his 
arm, the Comte de Chatelonne 
called softly, “M. l’Abbé.” 

He was still looking toward him 
as M. l’Abbé took his place on one 
of the planks just laid in front of 
an almost full cart. M. Il’Abbé 
raised his arm and whispered the 
words of absolution as the old man 
bowed his head. The guard, 
alarmed now, clutched at his arm, 
but all around him men and women 
had bowed their heads, and in the 
entrance to the courtyard the rab- 
ble who had gathered began to 
shout, “Down with the Fanatics!” 

A woman at his side whispered, 
“God bless you, M. l’Abbé,” and 
smiled through her tears. But M. 
l’Abbé knew that the friendly guard 
was frightened. Would he dare 
now to tell M. Emery about Mme. 
la Comtesse? 

As it turned out, he did not need 
to. One of M. Emery’s priests of 
the guillotine was waiting in the 
crowd when the tumbrils reached 
the scaffold, waiting anxiously for 
the moment when he might signal 
to one of his former penitents. He 
was worried, for the crowd was un- 
usually restless, opening out and 
closing in around him so that he 
could not be sure that he might not 
be observed even when the first vic- 
tim went up the steps. He was 
worried, too, because the man he 
expected to find looking around 
anxiously for him seemed complete- 
ly absorbed in watching somebody 
else. Then he saw one of the men 
who had just left the carts step 
aside so that the others would have 
to pass him. He did not look like 
a priest somehow, holding himself 
80 easily in spite of his bound arms, 
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and then he saw that he was speak- 
ing to each of his companions. So 
he stood, until the last man, the old 
Comte de Chatelonne had started 
up the steps. Then he looked 
around as if there were one more 
whom he were seeking and could 
not find. And then he went up the 
steps himself, with perfect com- 
posure. 

The next day all Paris rocked 
with the news of Robespierre’s fall, 
and it was some days before the 
watcher could penetrate the prisons 
and tell M. Emery what he had seen. 
And it was a month before M. 
Emery could do anything about it. 

Then he found himself trans- 
ferred to the Luxembourg. When 
it was known that the great confes- 
sor of the Conciergerie had arrived, 
there were many who sought out 
his cell. For the first couple of 
days he had no time to make any 
inquiries of his own. And then late 
on the second day a woman came 
who was different from any of the 
others. She asked him no ques- 
tions; she did not offer any ex- 
planations. But with great dignity 
and matter-of-factness, she made 
her confession. It was a long con- 
fession, but M. Emery did not inter- 
rupt her. She said nothing of con- 
trition or regret; indeed, there 
were times when it seemed as if she 
were speaking of someone else 
whose motives she was analyzing, 
whose conduct she was judging. It 
seemed to M. Emery that he had 
never known such quiet matter-of- 
fact resolution. And then he re- 
membered the face of M. l’Abbé 
when he had left his cell. Still he 
said nothing. 

But when he had finished the 
words of absolution, and the stran- 
ger had risen and was ready to go, 
he said slowly, “What are you 

















going to do when you are free?” 

“Free?” and for the first time, the 
ghost of a smile came to the firm 
mouth, and the corners of the eyes 
lifted a little, and he saw how 
she must have looked in former 


days. “I shall never be free, M. 
Emery.” 

“Despair—” began Mr. Emery, 
but he knew it was not that before 
she shook her head. 

“I was condemned, M. I’Abbé, 
and because a man whom I had per- 
haps treated proudly in the old 
days, thought to make me suffer 
more, I was reprieved.” And then 
as if she saw the challenge to bit- 
terness in his eyes, she smiled rue- 
fully, “You need not worry, my con- 
fessor; that man went to his death 
with Robespierre two days later. I 
have nothing to say of him; it is of 
another that I am thinking now and 
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always. He went to his death to 
save my soul.” 

“Then,” said M. Emery, “I know 
who you are.” 

“Who I was,” corrected Mme. la 
Comtesse gently. “I have been 
bought with a price.” 

But it was M. Emery who shook 
his head this time, “Have we not 
all?” 

She looked a little surprised; then 
she said slowly, “That is beyond 
me, M. Abbé. All I know is that 
what he did for me in death, I must 
try to do in life.” 

And seeing the ghost of the old 
face fade in the resolution of the 
new, M. Emery bowed gravely to 
his penitent and held open the door. 
And as he shut the door, he mused, 
“She will call her charity, ‘The 
Work of M. l’Abbé,’ and she will 
never guess that it is done.” 


OUT OF THE NIGHT 


By Reoina KELLY 


| WALLEK alone. My solitary path 
Is not my choice, but to escape the wrath 
Of fellowmen who cannot understand, 


I walk alone. 


My faith in either hand 


I hold on high. Let him who will, now scorn 

Aloud my earthly lot. I am reborn. 

They will not scoff who with me saw the light 

That came to mankind out of darkest night 

When earth and men alike knew sudden fears, 
Which they have not remembered through the years; 
When One, alone, walked onward with a cross 

And opened Heaven’s gate to spirits lost. 


He heard their scorn, and never once did moan; 


And having heard it too, I walk alone. 

















WHAT WILL IRELAND DO? 


By Jerome Harte BosMAN 


manag awareness of Ireland 
came early, as sometimes it 
will to those even of the third and 
fourth generation over here, and 
although any member of her fam- 
ily who could have told her about 
the Old Country had died before she 
was born, nevertheless she felt 
close to the Irish and carried a 
torch for them. 

When she married an English- 
man and went to England on her 
honeymoon, she went with a chip 
on each shoulder, one for Ireland 
and one for the United States,—it 
was a sore disappointment to her 
when neither chip was as much as 
jarred askew! 

Those were the days when the 
Irish were fighting for Home Rule. 
Clara had heard and read much of 
England’s injustice to Ireland and 
she promised herself she’d fight to 
the death, if need be, for Ireland’s 
cause when she got to England, but 
she never fought at all, because no 
one as much as mentioned Ireland 
in her presence until the very last 
evening and then the circumstances 
left her with no ammunition to fire. 

It was at a dinner party in Lon- 
don and one of the guests brought 
up the subject of Ireland; suddenly. 
“Why the devil,” he demanded, 
“doesn’t the bally government give 
Ireland Home Rule?” 

“My dear fellow, then we'd have 
a hostile people at our backs, get- 
ting ready to stab us!” 

“Nonsense! Ireland would be 
like Scotland, like Wales!” 

Someone asked: “But are the 
Irish ready for self-government?” 


South 


(Is India ready? Was 
Africa ready?) 

“Give it to them and find out!” 
advised the first speaker, tartly; 
and there the topic rested. 

Clara, back from her wedding 
trip, went to a part of Western 
Canada where there were no Irish, 
only Canadians and Americans who 
boasted of the English accent none 
of them had, and for the next sev- 
eral years she was so busy bring- 
ing into the world and rearing three 
little Englishmen that she had no 
time to go on championing Ire- 
land’s cause. 

Not that Ireland needed it so 
much, by then. Ireland had got 
more independence from England 
than ever she’d dreamed of getting 
when she started her agitation for 
Home Rule; she had only the prob- 
lem of the North of Ireland left to 
plague her. 

(And still has it!) 

But, by and by, Clara’s children 
were grown up enough to go off to 
boarding school and she could make 
another trip to England with her 
husband,—her awareness of Ireland 
came back with a rush and she 
could hardly wait to get across the 
continent and on board the ship! 
They were to touch at Queenstown. 
She would set foot on Irish soil. 

The world had changed since her 
honeymoon. There had been a war 
and a peace; there was prohibition 
and bootleggers and a seething 
stock market in America. Every- 
body there was making money in 
the 1920’s, Irish-Americans among 
them, and these were going in great 








numbers to explore the land of 
their birth or their parent’s birth, 
as Clara found out when she got on 
board and studied the passenger 
list; she was even more aware of it 
when the ship put in at Boston. 

She was elated. “I will learn 
about Ireland from the Irish!” she 
thought. 

But the Irish are a proud race 
that keep themselves to themselves, 
the Irish on the boat had their own 
cliques and cronies before the end 
of the first day at sea and they 
didn’t care to do more than pass 
the time with the handful of non- 
Irish traveling with them. Clara 
was almost across before she got 
her first insight into the character 
of the Irish in Ireland, and then she 
got it from two who, like herself, 
were third generation [rish-Ameri- 
cans. 

The two were Mona and Mary, 
girls no longer young, who worked 
in the same business office in New 
York. Five years before, they had 
pooled their savings and started on 
a trip to Europe. 

“We wanted to visit Italy and 
France. Do it on the cheap. Rent 
bikes and pedal through the coun- 


But on the way over Mary, the 
younger one, was taken violently 
ill; the ship’s doctor said appendi- 
citis and that she must be operated 
on, at once. Mona wouldn’t hear 
of it. “I thought if only I could get 
her to a hospital in London—” 

But the night before the ship was 
to stop at Queenstown, Mary knew 
she could not hold out much longer. 
So, Mona packed and they disem- 
barked next morning. 

“The ride in on the tender was 
pure agony and when we boarded 
the boat train for Dublin, I thought 
I would never get there!” 
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In the third class carriage with 
them were a middle-aged Irishman 
and his wife and they told them 
what hospital to go to in Dublin. 
“You’re to get Dr. Timothy to 
operate. He’s the biggest surgeon 
in Ireland; sure, he’s the biggest 
surgeon in the world!” 

They explained that they had 
very little money. “We think we'd 
better have a doctor who would 
charge less than the greatest sur- 
geon in the world!” 

“You’re not to worry,” said the 
Irishman, and got off and sent a 
telegram to Dublin for them. 

“We should have known, then 
and there, what the Irish were! He 
wouldn’t let us pay for the message, 
he said he knew the operator and 
there was no charge!” 

There was a stretcher waiting 
for them when the train reached 
its destination and a fine big am- 
bulance. Mary was rushed to the 
hospital and Dr. Timothy operated, 
—none too soon, as it turned out, 
for the appendix had burst. 

When she was brought back 
from the operating gallery, she was 
wheeled into a private room instead 
of into the public ward, as she and 
Mona had stipulated. “We haven't 
enough money to pay for this!” 
Mona protested. 

“You're not to worry,” the nurses 
told her. “It’s endowed.” 

“Everything was ‘endowed’! No- 
body would let us pay for any- 
thing!” 

As soon as Mary could see visi- 
tors, the doctor’s wife and daugh- 
ters came with flowers and home- 
made delicacies, and when she was 
well enough to leave the hospital, 
the doctor’s big, rather shabby car 
was sent for her. 

“We supposed we were going to 
a cheap little boarding house out- 
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side Dublin, where we could stay 
while Mary recuperated, but it was 
to the doctor’s own home we were 
driven and they all laughed at us 
when we protested! ‘You’re not to 
worry,’ they told us.” 

It wasn’t as though Dr. Timothy 
were rich. He wasn’t. People didn’t 
pay him, half the time, and he was 
always taking on patients like Mary, 
from whom he would accept no fee. 
His house was large and ram- 
shackle and inadequately staffed, 
so that there was dust in the cor- 
ners and general disorder, but there 
were music and laughter in it and 
the sound of young feet running 
from morn till night; there were 
good food and good conversation. 

“We had never been so happy.” 

When they were leaving they 
tried to repay their hosts by spend- 
ing all the money they could spare 
to tip the servants lavishly and to 


buy, in the Dublin shops, presents 


for the doctor and his family. “But 
we might have saved our strength! 
For when we got on board at 
Queenstown our stateroom was 
filled with flowers and baskets of 
fruit and gifts from every member 
of the doctor’s household, — more 
and better gifts than we had given 
them.” 

“My grandmother,” said Mary, 
“always told me the Irish were the 
most open-handed people in all the 
world, but I never believed it till I 
went to Dublin!” 

Clara’s English husband said, 
when he heard this story: “Oh, I 
say, the Irish are not all as gener- 
ous and hospitable as that! You’ve 
heard of an isolated case of improvi- 
dence, you know! You could match 
it in any country, except perhaps 
Scotland or France!” 

(But could you?) 

“I’m glad you are having that be- 


lated trip,” Clara said. “Now you 
can compare the Irish with people 
you meet on the Continent!” 

But they were going back to Dub- 
lin to visit the doctor and his fam- 
ily! “This time, Mrs. Timothy and 
the girls are to motor us through 
Ireland and they’ve promised us a 
ride in a jaunting car!” 

Clara always remembered Mona 
and Mary, and she remembered 
other things about the Irish, 
gleaned on that voyage. 

There were, for instance, the 
mother and son who had their 
staterooms on Clara’s deck. She 
had noticed them from the first day 
out. The man always waited in the 
corridor for his mother to come out 
and if she appeared without her 
hat, he would say, “You have for- 
gotten your hat,” and she would go 
back and put on her hat. Clara, 
with her awareness, knew the old 
woman would have been happier 
with a shawl about her head. 

The son always took her up on 
deck and came below with her; they 
went in together to all their meals 
and ate at a little table, alone. The 
rest of the time, while the son lay 
in his chair on deck, the mother 
sat, with her cronies, on a hard 
bench inside doors leading to the 
promenade deck. 

The man’s name, Clara learned, 
was Michael William, — she never 
forgot that, though his surname 
eluded her,—and his mother said 
he was a good “bye,” but Clara 
didn’t care for him. (At least she 
didn’t until that night the boat lay 
in the harbor before Queenstown.) 
He was a dapper man, overly hand- 
some and much too well groomed 
and dressed to suit her taste. 

He was, they found out the night 
of the ship’s concert, a vaudeville 
singer and oh, the voice he had! 





Thrushes and nightingales in the 
moonlight and silver bells that rang 
true does not half tell you how 
Michael William could sing! Those 
were the days when vaudeville was 
in flower, he was a top liner and he 
could have taken his old mother on 
a dozen trips to the Old Country. 

He stood out among the amateurs 
the night of the ship’s concert and 
he sang only one song and one en- 
core. No more! The audience 
could clap and stomp all they 
liked, that was all he would give 
them! He came back, again and 
again, bowing with the profes- 
sional’s grace and nonchalance, 
but devil another note would he 
sing! 

“He has to con-serve his voice,” 
his mother apologized. The pas- 
sengers said he made them tired. 

On the last morning before 
Queenstown was reached, Clara 
awoke at the crack of dawn. The 
throb of the engines was softer, the 
motion of the boat smoother, and 
oh, she knew she could smell land! 
She got up, quietly, so as not to 
wake her husband, flung on her 
clothes and hurried out. 

The sailors were only just done 
swabbing the decks, they were 
a-slither with water and fog, but 
she was sure-footed. She ran aft 
and crossed to the other side of the 
ship. 

They had come in out of the At- 
lantic and were in the Irish Sea, 
steaming parallel to the shore; it 
seemed very near and the mists 
stood up at the waters’ edge like a 
vast curtain of silver, its bottom 
line bright tatters lifting and sway- 
ing above the earth. 

The green earth! 

Clara said, aloud: “It isn’t so! 
It’s a painted drop! No grass ever 
was as green as that!” 
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A little laugh sounded in her ear 
and Clara saw Michael William’s 
mother at the rail beside her,—this 
morning she had a black shawl 
over her head and she held it to- 
gether with two work - scarred 
hands. 

“So you see it’s green, do you!” 
she chuckled. “You must tell my 
son! He’s never believed me how 
green Ireland is! 

“I mind me the day I saw it last, 
fifty years ago. I’d just been mar- 
ried and I was sailing away to a 
new land, a land of riches and 
promise, but I said to my husband, 
‘Will we ever see land as green, 
again?’ and he said sure, America 
was as green. 

“But it wasn’t. We moved and 
we moved, for we were poor and 
had to go wherever he could get 
work, but never, never anywhere 
was it as green as Ireland!” 

Clara said: “Oh, I’m glad you 
have come back and can see that it 
is as green as you remembered!” 

The old woman turned to Clara 
and the tears welled up in her eyes 
and washed down her face. “But I 
can’t see,” she whispered. “I’m— 
blind.” 

They were at breakfast when the 
ship dropped anchor outside 
Queenstown and the first tender 
slid alongside. It was black with 
people, mostly women, come to sell 
Irish souvenirs and to greet rela- 
tives and friends. 

Clara bought some Irish crochet 
and a black hawthorn cane and 
settled herself, with what patience 
she could, to wait until she could go 
ashore. 

But she did not get into Queens- 
town that trip, for the tenders 
came and went, came and went, 
and there was no room for passen- 
gers on them going shoreward, they 
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were piled high and crowded with 
merchandise and livestock for Ire- 
land; later in the day there was 
still no room, for the crew began to 
haul heavy baggage and automo- 
biles from the hold and put them 
on the tenders,—every Irish-Ameri- 
can on board seemed to have 
brought his car over! Clara had 
never seen so many Fords and 
Dodges together at one time! 

The winches spun and groaned 
till dusk fell and the crew had 
rounded up the souvenir sellers and 
the visitors in cabin and steerage,— 
no easy task, that,—and got them 
out upon the tender; the tender 
took the last visitor and the last 
car ashore and then did not return, 
though the passengers for ireland 
were all hatted and coated and 
their hand baggage was piled 


around the gangplank gates. 
The Irish did not take it lying 


down! “Whatever’s wrong?” they 
stormed; and by and by someone 
found out, as someone always will: 
There was a man on board who had 
been born in New York of a nat- 
uralized father and he had an 
American passport, but he told the 
landing officers he was an Irish 
citizen. 

“Then your passport is wrong? 
You are not an American citizen?” 

He was that, but it was as an 
Irish citizen he’d go into Ireland 
and let them try to stop him! Give 
him back his passport! He’d be an 
American citizen, again, whenever 
he pleased, but he was going into 
Ireland as an Irishman— 

The Britishers reasoned and 
railed, they turned aside from him 
and dealt with other passports and 
then came back to him. But they 
couldn’t move him, or‘he them, and 
no one else could get off the boat 
till his case was settled. 
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The lights on the shore blinked 
and beckoned. “It will be all 
hours before the boat train gets to 
Cork or Dublin! Why don’t they 
throw the fellow overboard?” de- 
manded his disgruntled fellow pas- 
sengers. 

After dinner, the cabin class 
crowded into the smoking room. 
The place was soon thick with 
smoke; men stood four deep around 
the bar, drinking far too much, 
arguing ever more heatedly. 

Clara’s husband said, quietly: 
“We'd better get out of here before 
they begin to fight!” 

But at that moment, Michael Wil- 
liam stood up from beside his moth- 
er’s chair. “Perhaps you’d like a 
song,” he suggested, easily, and 
without waiting for the applause to 
die down, he began to sing, without 
accompaniment, standing negli- 
gently, one hand in the pocket of 
his pearl-gray trousers, his voice 
carried from end to end of the 
stilled ship, it winged its way over 
the lapping waters outside, it 
echoed against the very shores of 
Ireland itself. 

The noise in the smoking room 
had died; men turned sideways 
from the bar and listened, instead 
of drinking. 

Michael William scarcely paused 
after his first song, but sang, again, 
at once, and sang and sang,—lilting 
English ballads, syncopated Ameri- 
can popular songs, bits of opera in 
French and Italian and German, 
song upon song of old Ireland— 

Clara thought she had never seen 
a prouder, happier face than the 
face of the singer’s blind old moth- 
er! His glorious voice filled the 
room and the ship, and went on 
filling them,—yet this was the pro- 
fessional who had refused to sing 
more than two numbers at the 





ship’s concert! But the people on 
the ship had not needed him that 
night; they needed him tonight, 
and he would spare himself no 
pains to help them pass the trying 
hours. 

By and by, he reached the stage 
where his hearers ventured to ask, 
“D’ye know this one, lad?” and 
usually he did, though sometimes 
he said, “Now how does it go?” and 
they hummed, a bit, badly, till he 
caught the tune and sang it with 
them. 

There was a little rough edge in 
his voice, at last, that voice his 
mother had said he must “con- 
serve,” and Clara was all at once 
aware of the great change that had 
come over him,—a few hours ago, 
days ago, she had seen, through his 
theatrical veneer, the too handsome, 
golden-haired choir boy he must 
once have been, with a streak of the 
devil lurking in his bland blue eyes, 
but she had seen him young stili, 
painstakingly kept looking so, as is 
an actor’s way. 

He looked young no longer. His 
face was lined and weary, washed 
by the heat of its make-up, and his 
bleached hair had a grayish tinge 
under the lights; he was the beauti- 
ful blond choir boy become an old 
man, but he had kept it hidden, till 
now, when he spent himself to help 
others. 

Clara wept, without shame, then, 
and she thought: “God bless you, 
Michael William! You have given 
me added reason to be proud that I 
am Irish, too!” 

He was still singing after mid- 
night, when Clara and her husband 
went below. 

When she awoke next morning 
the engines were throbbing and 
they were well out of sight of Ire- 
land. 
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(She never knew what happened 
about the man who claimed citizen- 
ship in two countries, for the ship’s 
officers were too dour about it to be 
questioned! ) 

She set foot on Irish soil on her 
way back, that trip, but Queens- 
town was a disappointment to her. 
It might have been any harbor at 
home, she thought; it was ugly and 
there were too many saloons; she 
saw no signs of Irish poverty, how- 
ever,—but this was in the 1920's 
and Ireland was booming, along 
with the rest of the world. She felt 
that she might still be in England, 
but for the soft Irish brogue she 
heard around her. 

She has been across only once 
since then; it was three years ago. 
And on this trip she acquired an 
awareness of the North of Ireland, 
though goodness knows she didn’t 
seek or wish it! She wouldn’t care 
if all the Orangemen on earth were 
at the bottom of the sea! 

It began in England, at Harro- 
gate, where she and her husband 
were taking the baths. At the table 
next to them in the dining-room 
were an elderly Irishman and two 
gaunt Irishwomen. 

Now, to Clara, a brogue is a 
brogue. She loves it and she sees 
no difference, even yet, between the 
brogue of the north and of the 
south of Ireland! Anyway, she 
heard the brogue and she liked the 
looks of the Irish at the next table, 
so she got into conversation with 
them,—and to this day she doesn’t 
know quite what it was she said 
that precipitated a shrill and un- 
pleasant tirade from all three of 
them! 

But it seemed that the Irish in 
the North of Ireland would see the 
Irish of the South of Ireland in hell 
itself before they would ever con- 
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sent to let Eire become one undi- 
vided land! “What! Come up to 
our rich land and batten on us, eat 
our food and rob us of our fine 
businesses, them that are so lazy 
they can’t and won’t support them- 
selves in their own end of the land? 
Not over our dead bodies!” 

They left Clara as shaken as she 
was angry. 

When, on the trip back from 
England, she found that she was to 
have a day in Belfast, she sniffed 
and would have stayed on board in 
the harbor, but the noise of unload- 
ing drove her off the ship and, in 
the end, she explored the city with 
her English husband. 

She didn’t care for it. Its build- 
ings were all low and wooden or 
brick and it might have been any 
American city of forty years ago; 
there were too many saloons and 
long queues of workingmen outside 
(To be 
sure, this was 1938. She might 
have found Queenstown less pros- 
perous, too.) 

She rode in a tram; she visited 
one or two public buildings and 
found them filled with amazingly 
ugly marble and as grotesquely or- 
nate as only politically inspired 
edifices can be; she ate a midday 
meal that she could have had any- 
where in England, — thin soup, a 
joint (roast to you), boiled pota- 
toes, brussels sprouts, a suet pud- 
ding. 

Their ship was taking the north- 
erly route and when it left Belfast 
it skirted the eastern coast of Ire- 
land to the very tip and rounded 
the northern coast line. Clara stood 
at the rail, staring at the shore. It 
was not as green as the South of 
Ireland! Indeed, it was drear and 
barren and rocky, with only an oc- 
casional house in sight and a far 
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more occasional glimpse of smoke 
from some small factory in the dis- 
tance or a cluster of low buildings 
that might have been a village or a 
hamlet. 

When they were abreast of the 
Giant’s Causeway, one of the ship’s 
officers came and stood beside her 
and Clara, knowing he was a Bel- 
fast man, produced a chip on her 
shoulder. “The North of Ireland is 
hard and poor!” she stated. 

He agreed with her! He said, 
“And there is no work there for 
young men as they grow up, so they 
have to go to sea, as I did, or join 
the British Army. They say the 
Irish like to fight, whether they 
come from the North or the South, 
but that isn’t entirely the truth of 
it. It’s only that the British Army 
gives an Irishman the chance to 
earn a living and he’s glad of it.” 

“If you’d let men from the South 
of Ireland come up and help you 
develop your barren land and your 
urban communities—” 

He laughed in her face. “There 
are more workers from the South 
of Ireland in Belfast alone than 
there are in Dublin and Cork put 
together, and more Southerners on 
our farms than there are on all the 
farms in Eire!” 

“And I suppose no Orangemen 
ever go to work in the other half 
of Ireland?” 

“There you are wrong!” he said. 
“More men and women from the 
North go down to Eire to get jobs 
than get jobs up here!” 

“I don’t see why you don’t all 
stay home!” snapped Clara. “And 
why you can’t get together and be 
one unified country!” 

“Ah, you have forgotten the an- 
cient hates and prejudices that 
stand in the way of union! But is 
Ireland unique in that? I seem to 





recall that your North and your 
South fought a war—” 

It is 1942, now, and the war 
against England is on; Clara goes 
around asking herself and others 
what Ireland will do! “She must 
give England back those bases 
England turned over to her!” she 
says. “Just as a loan, I mean. 
Doesn’t she know England will 
starve if she doesn’t and that Ire- 
land herself will starve, too? Why 
doesn’t Mr. de Valera say to Mr. 
Churchill, now, “The bases are 
yours, tomorrow, for the duration 
of the war and I make only one 
stipulation: the North of Ireland 
becomes one with Eire the minute 
you take them over!’ Or England 
doesn’t get the bases!” says Clara. 

“The North of Ireland is free, 
white and twenty-one—” 

“Nonsense!” she snapped. “You 
English coddle them!” 


She was so possessed with the 
idea that she wrote to Mr. de Valera 


himself. She doesn’t know wheth- 
er or not he got her letter, for he 
has never answered her, but some- 
one got it and answered,—that let- 
ter was snooty, indeed! 
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It said: “When the history of 
this period comes to be written, 
maybe posterity will learn that the 
Irish in Ireland had quite as bright 
ideas about their rights and their 
duty in this war as ever the Irish 
in America had or could have! 
*Twould be as well if you minded 
your own business over there and 
left our troubles to us that under- 
stand them!” 

It was unsigned. 

Clara was perfectly furious. 
“How dare anyone write me such a 
letter!” she cried. 

But her husband thought the 
writer’s point was well taken. 
“Look,” he said, “why do you pes- 
ter the Irish? They are doing the 
best they can! J don’t blame them 
for hanging onto those bases! Sup- 
pose they give them up? They'll 
have the Germans dropping bombs 
on them over-night! 

“Poor Ireland,” said Clara’s hus- 
band,—and mind you, he is an Eng- 
lishman !—‘“she’s between the devil 
and the deep sea! She’ll be damned 
if she does and she'll be equally 
damned if she doesn’t — give up 
those filthy bases!” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


SHOULD hav. preferred that 

members of Congress had not 
voted themselves a pension. And 
yet, why not? They live in the at- 
mosphere of profligacy; they breathe 
the air of waste. They have been 
taught to think in terms of billions 
far beyond their vision or that of 
most of us. They witness social 
workers scattering billions like 
chaff before the wind. They pass 
legislation giving presents to farm- 
ers, laborers, silver miners and all 
sorts of people—presents which ul- 
timately must come from out of the 
citizens’ pockets. They see Joe 
Lash and Melvyn Douglas given offi- 
cial office without rime or reason; 
they notice bureau piled on bureau, 
each duplicating the job of the 
other. . . . Congress has noted the 
amazing spectacle of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt converting the O.C.D. in- 
to a social workers’ paradise where 
schemes and projects take the place 
of work accomplished and where 
grandiose planning is an excuse for 
rejection of experience. Congress 
has seen some very curious develop- 
ments in the American social and 
economic system during the past 
decade; it has watched the rise of 
the parasite —the real, fierce, de- 
structive parasite. I don’t mean the 
same parasites that the President 
meant. No! Mine are more danger- 
ous, more destructive, more vicious, 
more poisonous, more horrible. 
Mine is the creature who leechlike 
gets himself onto the Government 
pay roll to do nothing of use or 
value. I mean the ... CCC boys who 
ought to join the army and the NYA 


administrators who pack a heavy 
political punch to keep themselves 
on the public pay roll. I mean that 
pyramiding crowd of communists 
who have come into Washington to 
do war propaganda and monitoring 
in all the new jobs created because 
of the war, and who are turning that 
effort into a glorified writers’ proj- 
ect, like the kind that the commu- 
nists managed to develop in the best 
WPA days. 


—Geronce E, Soxoisky, in The Sun, Febru- 
ary 7th. 


You don’t hear of any true be- 
lievers in the U. S. Constitution and 
the republican form of government 
boring into the Russian govern- 
ment. You know what Stalin would 
do to any who tried that. Just 
Ivan - Call - The - Guard and rooty- 
toot-toot and shovel them under 
and get on with the war. They 
don’t let anyone mess with their 
form of government or their estab- 
lished system of economy, but you 
boys [of the U. S. Congress] can’t 
look your people in the eye and say 
you have been honestly diligent to 
prevent the Communists and fellow 
travelers from messing with ours. 
You boys have ducked this question 
for fear of being called Red-baiters 
—sat by and let it happen. ... You 
just haven’t had the initiative, 
nerve and force to throw back 
these Trojan Horsemen as they 
came and you have left Martin Dies 
to take all the punishment in a fight 
that should have been as much 
yours as his. 


—WEsreroox Pecier, in the World-Telegram, 
January 27th. 





In concert with many and varied 
peoples and governments through- 
out the world, we have undertaken 
the task of destroying Hitlerism. It 
is no part of that enterprise that 
we embrace Communism. Let us 
proceed with the grim business, but 
let us also be on the alert lest the 
Communist party of the United 
States utilize the present situation 
to lay better its foundation for a 
future soviet America. I regret to 
say that the flow of Communists 
and Communist sympathizers into 
government positions has not 
ceased. 


—Rerassenrative Martin Dies, Report to 
Congress. 


A page advertisement appeared 
not long ago in one of our metro- 
politan dailies. It had this head- 
ing: “To Win This War We Need 
Union Now.” To win this war I 


think what we need above all is a 


full measure of devotion from every 
citizen. Men are always willing to 
fight and die for the things they 
know and love, but they have al- 
ways been reluctant to make sacri- 
fices for things they neither want 
nor understand. Americans still 
cherish their own way of life, still 
take pride in the independence of 
their country, and still love their 
flag because it is their own. These 
are the things most of us think we 
are fighting to preserve. For them 
we are willing and even eager to 
make the supreme sacrifice. But I 
fear there would be a marked chill- 
ing of our ardor if it became appar- 
ent that victory would spell a loss 
of independence and mean the 
adoption of some new and untried 
scheme of world organization, 
whose effect upon our way of life 
no one is wise enough to foresee. 


—Arncumarp E. Srevenson, in the Herald 
Tribune, January 15th. 


things, and so testified. 
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Anyone familiar with Soviet con- 
ditions knows that persecution of 
all forms of religion has gone fur- 
ther there than anywhere in the 
world, that to be a priest or min- 
ister is to follow one of the most 
dangerous professions, that great 
numbers of churches have been ar- 
bitrarily closed, and that those 
which remain are denied any op- 
portunity to carry on social, char- 
itable, or educational work. . . . One 
must also deprecate efforts to pret- 
tify Stalin, whose internal homi- 
cide record is even longer than Hit- 
ler’s, as a character, or to assume, 
without any evidence, that all the 
numerous individuals he put to 
death, with and without trial, were 
traitors and “fifth columnists.” 
Our government officials and lead- 
ers of public opinion will be well 
advised to leave the glorification of 
Stalin and the Soviet regime in the 
zealous hands of the Communists 
and the Dean of (Canterbury, and to 
base the policy of codperation with 
the Soviei Union on ihe one ground 
that will command the support of 
the majority of the American peo- 
ple: that it is a means to the down- 
fall of Hitler. 


—WuiusMm Henry Cuampeatrn, in The Al- 
lantic Monthly, February. 


I think Rembrandt’s “Three 
Crosses” the sublimest etching in 
all history. I know no other work 
of art that convinces me so shud- 
deringly that the supreme penalty 
was paid. “And behold, the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom; and the 
ea. th did quake and the rocks rent.” 
Rembrandt, the etcher, saw these 
It is im- 
possible not to believe. . . . There is 
that recompense, and that recom- 
pense only, suggested by Rem- 
brandt’s comprehension of grief, 
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that when we know it too, we'll be 
all the better equipped for con- 
fronting the disasters of living. 
We'll be all the better as artists. In 
fact, we may be artists. It seems a 
ghastly price to pay for knowledge, 
but it’s the price Rembrandt paid. 
There has been no cheapening of 
greatness and there never will be. 
That’s one of the things the next 
ten years will teach us. 

—Henry McBarwe, in the Sun, January 23d. 


South America is afraid of Hit- 
ler, but it is also afraid of us... . 
We are all of us apparently con- 
nected somehow with a plot to 
spread Anglo-Saxondom and Prot- 
estantism. . . . As to religion, we in 
the United States, or some religious 
bodies among us, make us all liable 
to serious misinterpretations. Per- 
haps we can’t even claim that the 
interpretations are incorrect. Some 
religious groups undoubtedly hope 
to convert South America from its 
traditional and solidly based Catho- 
lic faith to another form of Chris- 
tianity. North Americans are main- 
taining missionaries in Argentina, 
for example... . It is a work of pure 
destruction, and I who say so am 
not a Catholic. Our government 
has no control over the religious en- 
terprises of any group of us. But 
Argentina does not understand that. 
ae Easxine, in Liberty, October 18, 


Over the years George Jean 
Nathan has been one of the out- 
standing champions of the Irish 
playwrights, and time and again he 
has gone to bat for them, notably 
for Sean O’Casey. But he announces 
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that their themes have become out- 
worn, that they have overdone the 
church stuff, and that even their 
characters (the drunken, no-ac- 
count comic, the gossipy old wom- 
an, the sad young man, the vicar, 
and all the rest) have come to have 
a sameness which is getting on peo- 
ple’s nerves. Also he appears to 
have had his fill, after all these 
years, of Irish allegory, Irish mysti- 
cism, and all the other trappings of 
the pixies. So be it. He is not 


alone. 

—STANLEY WALKER, reviewing George Jean 
Nathan’s The Enteriainment of a Nation, in 
the New York Herald Tribune Books, January 
4th. 


Wanted: To Exchange. . . . The 
old carefree, sky’s-the-limit atti- 
tude; for a sense of stern duty and 
the mood for extreme sacrifice. .. . 
All the loud-speakers and micro- 
phones in America; for one good 
compass, a complete supply of New 
Testaments, the spirit of the colo- 
nial fathers, sound planning, high 
courage and a little humanity... . 
The sleazy ways of opportunism 
and expediency; for the paths of 
honor and high purpose. .. . The 
slavish worship of pint-sized heroes 
of stage, screen and radio; for a 100 
per cent resolution to admit that 
Daniel Boone, Captain John Alden, 
Governor Winthrop, John Daven- 
port, Israel Putnam, Nathaniel 
Green, Ethan Allen, Paul Revere, 
George Washington and Abe Lin- 
coln were pretty good Americans 
too! ... The Sunday picnic for an 
extra half hour in church... . The 
Family Amusement Schedule for a 


Family Altar... . 
—H., I. Pumps, in The Sun, January 5th. 





ICELAND’S THOUSAND YEARS 


By JANE SWEENEY KANNARD 


HEN Charlemagne was welding 

the Frankish tribes into that 
fusion of spiritual and political 
unity called Christendom; when the 
island called England was a tangle 
of warring tribes and factions, a 
group of Irish monks set out north- 
ward over the Atlantic in currachs. 
These hide-covered canoes tra- 
versed the rough waves of the ocean 
and were finally brought ashore on 
a barren island of lava, rocks, gey- 
sers and volcanoes. The Landnam- 


abok, an ancient manuscript nar- 
rating the origin of the Icelandic 
nation tells that these settlers were 
called “papa” from the Latin word 
for Pope; but it gives no hint as to 


whether these holy men were 
driven by the desire to spread the 
faith brought them by Patrick to 
the heathen Norsemen, or whether 
they were searching for a place of 
seclusion and contemplation. If 
plague, starvation or old age 
brought their lives to an end, no 
one knows; only crosiers, bells, 
crosses and fragments of the Gos- 
pel in the Gaelic were found in the 
rocky caves of Iceland by later 
settlers. 

The next visitors to this island 
were driven there by chance and 
not through their own inclinations. 
Naddoc, a pirate, came to Iceland as 
a retreat from his avenging ene- 
mies; then a Swede named Gardar, 
having fallen heir to some proper- 
ties in the Hebrides, set forth to 
secure his heritage and was driven 
by a storm to the coast of Iceland. 
There he built a house and passed 


the winter of 964 on the snow-cov- 
ered island. 

The third visitor, Floki, a pro- 
fessional pirate, hearing of the un- 
known land, determined to explore 
it. Before leaving Norway, he made 
the proper offering to his tutelary 
diety and consecrated three crows 
to bring with him to the barren 
island. In mid-ocean, he loosed the 
birds, one at a time. One returned 
to Norway and one to the ship, but 
the third crow flew straight ahead. 
Floki the Viking’ followed this 
mentor, which brought him to the 
coast of Iceland, where he made 
anchorage. 

Floki said that this island was “a 
dreadful land, cursed by the gods 
and given over to the power of hor- 
rible giants who lived within caves 
and mountains, where they kept up 
a never-ending strife in the midst 
of liquid fire, boiling water and 
melting rocks.” Even though he 
was dismayed by this bleak island 
of volcanoes and geysers (he named 
it “Iceland” from the drift - ice 
which surrounded it), Norwegian 
colonists soon reached its shores. 
The very isolation which had re- 
pelled Floki was most attractive to 
these voyagers, for it was not a 
quest for fruitful soil which led 
them abroad, but one of those vio- 
lent quarrels ending in bloodshed 
which entangled whole tribes in its 
ramifications. 

Ingolf and Leif, two cousins, had 
engaged in piratical excursions with 
a powerful Viking chieftain. When 
a son of this chieftain fell in love 
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with Helga, the sister of Ingolf and 
the betrothed of Leif, their follow- 
ers slew the unfortunate lover. The 
many tribal slayings which followed 
made Norway a perilous place for 
them ‘and their clansmen; fitting 
out their long ships,’ they followed 
the route laid out by Floki several 
years before. 

Ingolf, imbued with the supersti- 
tions of his age, took with him his 
penates, the consecrated pillars of 
his Norwegian home. On arriving 
within sight of the coasts of Ice- 
land, he threw these pillars into the 
sea, and as they floated shoreward, 
he followed them. Where they 
beached, he founded his household 
on that spot, from whence rises the 
present capital of Iceland, Reyjka- 
vik. 

Ingolf was shortly followed. by 
other Norwegians, who to escape the 
tyranny of their King, Harold the 
Fairhaired, came over the ocean in 
their great boats to the new land. 
For sixty years, this emigration 
lasted, until Harold, fearing the de- 
population of his kingdom, forbade 
any to leave without permission and 
placed a tax of five ounces of silver 
on all emigrants. 

These colonists, formed from the 
relatives and freedmen of the lead- 
ers, selected their home-sites from 
the boundless acreage of free land 
and lived under a patriarchal form 
of government, under their “pontiff- 
leaders.” At first, none had so 
much power or influence as to en- 
croach on the rights of others, but 
as the land became more heavily 
populated, they organized an as- 
sembly called the Thing which later 
became the Althing, the “mother of 
parliaments.” 

These Icelandic legislators divid- 
ed the land into four parts (or 
fiordungar) according to the geo- 
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graphical limits; these were divided 
into hoffs which were further di- 
vided into sections roughly corre- 
sponding to our counties. In each 
of these political divisions, ‘the 
chief magistrates were elected by 
popular vote, and were required to 
be men of wisdom and integrity. 
Besides being charged with the dis- 
tribution of justice, they were also 
censors of morality, and were re- 
sponsible for the care of the poor. 
In this land where the most ardu- 
ous labor was necessary to acquire 
the necessities of life, it was a po- 
litical offense to be a pauper through 
negligence; thus, a culpable pauper 
was deprived of the rights of citi- 
zenship and inheritance, and in 
some cases, was even condemned to 
death. 

These laws of the Thingvalla also 
instituted what is probably the first 
instance of mutual insurance. All 
inhabitants of a section agreed to 
repair any losses sustained by their 
neighbors through fire or storm, and 
to contribute the money necessary 
to make good the loss of any cattle 
through pestilence. If any citizen, 
through no fault of his own, was 
reduced by poverty or old age, the 
magistrates were charged to give 
him public assistance. 

The main chord binding this 
democratic institution was reliance 
on a diety. All oaths were sworn 
to Odin or Thor; at all councils, a 
sacrifice was offered to the blood- 
stained, evil gods of Norse mythol- 
ogy. However, out of the original 
colonists, there were some who pro- 
fessed Christianity, and though per- 
secuted by their heathen brethren, 
they adhered till death. 

These early followers of Christ 
were probably from Ireland, as 
raiders from Iceland constantly 
scourged the Irish coast and cap- 





tured many slaves. There is his- 
torical evidence that a Lady Aud, 
the daughter of Ketel Flatnose, a 
sea-rover, and the widow of the 
King of Dublin, was a captive of 
the Vikings. 

In De Mensura Orbis Terrae, 
written by an Irish monk, Dicuil, 
in 825, there is mention of conver- 
sations which he had with other 
monks from the Irish Abbeys who 
had been held captive in Iceland. 
Today, the Icelander is proud of the 
Gaelic blood in his veins; and there 
is a strain of Norse in the children 
of those ancient Gaels who used to 
chant in their litanies: “From the 
fury of the Norsemen, Good Lord 
deliver us!” 

This tiny flame of Christianity 
had probably died out completely, 
when one Thorwald Kodranson, 
who was traveling abroad, met 
Frederick the Bishop of Saxony. 
Thorwald was baptized and per- 
suaded the bishop to accompany 
him to Iceland as a missionary. 
This first convert of Iceland was 
an odd blend of Viking pagan and 
Christian missionary. He tried to 
persuade the Althing to proclaim 
Christianity as the established re- 
ligion; this proposal they not only 
rejected but they even hired poets to 
ridicule Thorwald and his religion. 
Two of those poets whose satires 
had been most severe, he slew so 
close to the tent of the Bishop Fred- 
erick that some drops of their 
blood fell on a book which he was 
reading. The bishop censured this 
holy zeal, but with little effect, for 
Thorwald again killed another stiff- 
necked heathen who would not em- 
brace Christianity. These slayings 
so displeased Frederick that he re- 
turned to Saxony to a life of con- 
templation and devotion. Thorwald 
wandered over the face of Europe, 
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and at last entered the service of 
the Emperor Basilius of Constanti- 
nople, and died in a monastery in 
that city. 

Another attempt to Christianize 
Iceland was made by the King of 
Norway, St. Olaf Tryggvason (the 
great-great-grandson of Harold the 
Fairhaired, whose tyranny was re- 
sponsible for the original settlement 
of Iceland). The Althing passed a 
law prohibiting any attempts 
against the established paganism, 
but in spite of this, St. Olaf made 
converts and overthrew many idols. 
As a proof of the inroads which 
Christianity had made, banishment 
and not death was the punishment 
inflicted upon Christian mission- 
aries. 

Several abortive attempts were 
made with minor successes, but in 
the year 1000, the Althing met in 
solemn conclave to consider the new 
religion. It was decided that the 
final word would be left to Thor- 
geir, the wisest lawgiver in the as- 
sembly. For three days and three 
nights, he meditated in his tent, 
with a sheepskin flung over his 
head to shut out the light. At the 
end of this time, he emerged, and 
to the waiting throng, he gave the 
decision that in the future, the peo- 
ple of Iceland should worship the 
White Christ. He also ordained 
that the temples of the pagan gods 
be destroyed and the people of Ice- 
land baptized. They agreed to over- 
throw their temples, but the idea of 
baptism in cold water was very dis- 
tasteful; however, it was suggested 
that they use the convenient warm- 
springs as holy water fonts, and 
they were gladly baptized. Thus, an 
entire nation, by law, accepted a 
new religion, which only fifty-six 
years later was to produce its own 
bishop, Islief, who was consecrated 














by St. Adalbert, Archbishop of 
Bremen, the “Rome of the north.” 

With this new religion, the social 
development of Iceland commenced, 
and its culture reached the highest 
degree in its history. Rude man- 
ners, superstitions and barbarous 
customs disappeared. Canon Law, 
introduced by St. Olaf is credited 
with the abolishment of many of 
these customs. From the tenth to 
the thirteenth century, Iceland was 
the center of northern culture, civi- 
lization and enterprise. The domes- 
tic government ruled wisely; litera- 
ture flourished and the ships of 
Iceland sailed the seas. 

Then was Greenland discovered 
and colonized; and then was Vin- 
land on the northern shores of 
America founded. Here the men of 
Iceland planted a colony and built 
their churches. That a living, flour- 
ishing community existed in North- 
ern America which made converts 
among the aborigines is proven by 
Papal letters, found in the Vatican 
Library and exhibited at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition in 1904. 
In this collection, authorized by his 
Eminence, Cardinal Merry del Val, 
are letters from Pope Innocent III. 
to the Archbishop of Nidros (the 
See comprising Greenland-Vin- 
land); there are also letters from 
Popes John XXI. and Nicholas II., 
regarding the administration of this 
See. From these letters, we know 
that Erik Gnupson was the first 
Bishop of North America, appoint- 
ed in 1121. When this colony died 
and how, is a matter of conjecture. 
That many were killed by the 
“skellings” (which Columbus later 
called the “Indians”) is possible, 
but the reason advanced by schol- 
ars for the extinction of a flourish- 
ing colony is that the “Black Death” 
was brought to Vinland by visitors 
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from the mother country. However, 
this much is certain: Leif Erickson 
was the first white man to trod on 
American soil; his brother, Thor- 
vald, who was killed by the “skrel- 
lings” was the first Christian to be 
buried beneath that soil; and that 
Snorre, the son of Leif Erickson’s 
sister-in-law, Gudrid, was the first 
white child born on this continent. 

While this settlement made no 
permanent imprint on American 
history, it is to this colony that we 
owe the voyages of Columbus to the 
New World in 1492. The sister-in- 
law of Erickson, Gudrid the Widow, 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, as at- 
tested by the Flatey Book. It is not 
probable that she would spend any 
time in that ancient city without 
telling of her trip over what she 
called “The Sea of Darkness” and 
of her sojourn of three years in that 
land. ‘This pilgrimage of Gudrid 
the Widow impelled the Vatican to 
collect all possible data on this land, 
other than the information con- 
tained in the Papal letters to the 
Bishops of that See. The famous 
churchman and scholar, Adam of 
Bremen, wrote a book on the propa- 
gation of Christianity in the North 
of Europe, in which he spoke of 
Vinland. In 1072, he wrote con- 
cerning “a region called Vinland. 
. . » This is no fabulous conjecture, 
—it is based on the positive state- 
ments of the Danes.” This book 
was read by all intelligent people 
throughout Europe, and was never 
forgotten between the time of its 
first publication and the introduc- 
tion of printing; several manu- 
scripts are in existence today. It is 
known that Columbus read this 
work, and his biography, written 
by his son, states that in February, 
1477, Christopher Columbus visited 
Iceland (or Thule, as he called it), 





and talked with the Bishop and 
other learned men of that island. 
As Columbus, with genius and pa- 
tience, assembled all the facts con- 
cerning the great land to the west, 
it is certain in the light of historic 
research, that he possessed knowl- 
edge of the Norse voyagers. 

In literature, as well as explora- 
tion and colonization, Iceland had 
her place among the nations of 
Europe: This land boasted of its 
own Cicero, the great historian, 
Snorri Sturulson, author of the 
Kimeskringla—the Icelandic “Book 
of Kings.” As was Cicero, Snorri 
was called to the highest office of his 
land; both amid cares of political 
life, composed masterpieces of lit- 
erary work; both lived when the 
freedom of their homelands was be- 
ing crushed by hostile powers, and 
both were assassinated when their 
enemies had achieved success. 


After his death in 1241, after the 
Norwegian conquest of Iceland, 
other histories were produced. The 
most curious of these is the Land- 
namabok, a narrative of the Ice- 


landic nation. Nowhere else is 
there such a history of a people; it 
contains an account of the first dis- 
covery of the island, with a list of 
the colonists and their descendants. 
In this respect, it resembles the 
“Domesday Book.” In yet another 
respect, it is somewhat on the order 
of Alfred the Great’s Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles in that it is not the 
work of one author, but of many. 

The most authentic of racial his- 
tories is the Icelandic manuscript, 
the Flatey Book. Written “when 
Hakon’s son Olaf was King and 
1387 years had passed since the 
birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
this manuscript is the authentic 
story of the discovery and settle- 
ment of Greenland and Vinland. It 
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is now preserved in. the Royal Li. 
brary of ‘Copenhagen (the Third 
Reich permitting) and is one of the 
most perfect manuscripts in exist- 
ence. It derives its name from ‘the 
home of its former owner “Flat 
Island.” Written by the priests. of 
the monastery of Helgafoll, it 
sketches the history of ‘the world 
from the Creation until the year 
1395. It is thus dedicated: “May 
God Almighty and the Virgin Mary 
bless both the one that wrote and 
the one that dictated.” 

As in all other countries of Eu- 
rope.in those centuries, the author 
and copyists were the priests and 
monks. In the eighth century, in 
Ireland, the monks had produced 
manuscripts of such delicate tracery 
and design as the Book of Kells, 
which was rivaled only by the de- 
signs of oriental artists. Coming 
between that period and the age 
that produced the gloriously illumi- 
nated pages of the Scriptures and 
missals of continental Europe, the 
Icelandic manuscripts cannot boast 
of the great artistry of these two 
ages; however, they are the authen- 
tic narrative of a nation and an ex- 
pression of the learning that flour- 
ished in monastic centers in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in 
an island far removed from the cul- 
tural centers of Europe proper. 

Besides these historical narra- 
tives, the people of Iceland had their 
sagas which were the stories of the 
great deeds of their heroes. One of 
the most famous of these is “Burnt 
Njall” which tells of the tragic fate 
of the chieftain Njall, who with his 
wife and children perished when 
his home was burned to the ground 
by his enemies. A quotation from 
Frederick Howell’s Icelandic Pic- 
tures describes these sagas as: “the 
Sibylline Books of Scandinavia, the 
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historical and geographical treat- 
ises of the North, the story books of 
his children. They cover the whole 
realm of literature from theology to 
ghost stories, from philosophy to 
fairy tales ——in a word, they were 
the books of a nation, and not of a 
class.” 

The Sagas did not comprise the 
entire realm of popular poetry, for 
unknown poets composed verses, 
similar to the old English ballads, 
which were passed from one gen- 
eration to another, by word of 
mouth. Satire had its place among 
the forms of poetry; in fact it was 
so popular a mode of composition 
that it was necessary to suppress it 
by law. In one instance, satire of 
such severity was directed against 
the King of Norway that: he:sent a 
fleet to’ ravage the Island. One of 
their great poets, Eyvind of Skalda- 
spilder, the author of the Hakonar- 
mal composed an ode in praise of 
the Icelanders, which so pleased 
them that each peasant donated 
three pieces of silver, from which 
they formed a clasp for his man- 
tle, and gave it to him as a token of 
their affection. 

In. 1262, the golden days of inde- 
pendence came to an end. . Dissen- 
sion and intrigues among the native 
chieftains brought a divided king- 
dom, ‘and finally under Magnus VI. 
of Norway, Iceland became a part 
of that nation. This union lasted 
scarcely a century, then Norway 
and Iceland passed to the crown of 
Denmark, under the famous “Union 
of Three Crowns.” Until 1918, Ice- 
land remained a dependency of 
Denmark; at that time, she became 
an independent kingdom, sharing 
the King of Denmark, but retaining 
her own parliament and laws. » In 
‘World War II. she became again 
independent with the help of ‘Great 
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Britain and the United States, be- 
cause of Denmark’s subservience to 
the Third Reich. 

In 1402, the Black Death de- 
stroyed two-thirds of the population 
and completely wiped out the flour- 
ishing North American settlements. 
When the island was beginning to 
regain some of its former prosper- 
ity, the Reformation introduced a 
blight from which it has never re- 
covered. The Benedictine and Au- 
gustinian monasteries were sup- 
pressed, and against the clearly ex- 
pressed wishes of the population, 
the King of Denmark, with armed 
force imposed the new religion. on 
the Icelandic population. Jon Are- 
son, the beloved Bishop of Hoolum 
and “the last votary of skaldic mu- 
sic” was betrayed and beheaded: in 
1550; the widespread protests 
which followed this action were 
quieted with “brute force wielded by 
these foreign Danish troops.” The 
suppression of the Catholic religion 
put a halt to the steps which were 
being taken to canonize the Ice- 
landic bishop, Gudmundur Arason 
(still spoken of as “Gudmundur the 
Good”). Thus a nation which had 
flourished as one of the oldest 
daughters of the Church, and which 
had sent her sons to the Crusades to 
battle for that: Church, was made 
the subservient creature of a néw 
state religion. 

How much of the old religion lin- 
gered in the memories of the peo- 
ple of Iceland may be ascertained 
from the fact that Latin remained 
the liturgical language of Iceland 
until well past the seventeenth cen- 
tury; that their service was called 
Hamessa (High Mass) and ‘con- 
tained in it the Kyrie, the Gloria, 
the Epistle and Gospel, the Credo 
and the Pater Noster, followed by a 
sermon and communion; and that 





their minister wore an alb and 
chasuble, adorned with a golden 
cross. 

For several centuries Iceland was 
left much to itself; then in 1810, an 
English Bible Society sent a mis- 
sionary, a Mr. Henderson to place 
the Bible in the hands of the Ice- 
landers. Evidently, while Den- 
mark had imposed a new religion 
on the subjugated people, she had 
not tended it well, for Mr. Hender- 
son in quite a pathetic tone, related 
the pitiful joy with which the in- 
habitants received their Bibles. He 
found their native ministry poorly 
educated and miserably housed. 
The churches were in ruins, and the 
few that were in fair repair were 
used to shelter travelers, and as 
store-rooms. 

In 1852, a German woman, Ida 
Pfeiffer, traveled in Iceland and she 
bears out the word of Mr. Hender- 
son, in his journey of forty-two 
years before. The homes of the 
natives were miserable huts, the 
churches were almost in ruins, and 
the clergy were for the most part 
paid about twenty dollar a year, and 
were living in abject poverty. The 
only habitations with any preten- 
sions to splendor, or even comfort, 
were those of the Danish merchants 
and government employees. She 
stated that the peasants, plowing 
their rocky fields, were able to con- 
verse in Latin with ease, and that 
their education was superior to the 
clergymen who directed their spir- 
itual lives. 

For over three hundred years, no 
Catholic priest dared set foot on the 
island, until 1859, when the Abbés 
Bernard and Baudoin came as mis- 
sionaries of the old Faith. They 
were met with such intolerance 
that they returned to France, but in 
1895, the missionary work was re- 
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In 1938, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion possessed three parishes, 
served by three priests; there were 
thirty-three nuns and two bishops. 
The three hospitals were staffed by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cham- 
béry. In spite of the fact that at 
that date, there were only three 
hundred and sixteen Catholics out 
of a population of more than one 
hundred thousand Icelanders, who 
adhere to Lutheranism as the State 
religion, the largest church in 
Reykjavik is the Catholic cathedral. 
This may be explained by the fact 
that this city was, until World War 
Il. a great port, with ships of all 
nations putting into the harbor, and 
a large edifice would be necessary 
for the sailors of the ships which 
call at that city. Another reason 
would be found in the statement of 
the St. Ansgar Scandinavian Catho- 
lic League that in recent years, 
there has been a great increase in 
converts to Catholicism in _ that 
Island. One of the most famous 
Jesuits of recent years is an Ice- 
lander, the Rev. Jon Svensson, who 
is the author of the “Nonni Books.” 

Today, overlooking the harbor of 
Reykjavik is a magnificent statue of 
Ingolf, its founder, brawny and 
erect, clad in his warrior’s cape and 
shield, guarding the city he found- 
ed in 874. This statue is the work 
of Einar Jonsson, the great Ice- 
landic sculptor, who fathered the 
artistic renaissance in Iceland. In 
earlier years, the artists of this 
island had illuminated vellum 
manuscripts and had painted altar 
pieces, and other articles of a re- 
ligious nature, but all the arts had 
disappeared with the suppression of 
the monasteries. Too, as a result 
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of the poverty caused by foreign 
rule, very few artists were able to 
study abroad, and it was only dur- 
ing the first quarter of this century 
that painting and sculptor were re- 
born. Einar Jonsson, called the 
“poet-sculptor of Iceland” was born 
of a farming family in one of the 
wildest portions of Iceland, near 
the great volcano, Hekla. He 
showed such promise that he was 
sent to the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts in Copenhagen and later stud- 
ied in Rome. On the completion of 
his studies, he returned to Iceland 
and became one of the most famous 
sculptors of modern times. 
Reykjavik is today a modern city 
with university and cathedral. Its 
houses are warmed from the ther- 
mal springs which arise in its vol- 
canic mountains. These springs are 
also used to heat the greenhouses 
in which fresh fruits and vegetables 


are grown, as because of the vol- 
canic soil and long winter months 
very little green food can be grown 


out of doors. Reykjavik has stores 
and theaters; a university, founded 
in 1911 by state lottery, which has 
an attendance of over three hun- 
dred pupils, has departments in 
medicine, law, theology, history and 
literature. There is one hotel in 
this city, and only officers of the 
armed forces are welcome. 

The nearly four thousand miles 
of rugged coastline, and the pla- 
teau of volcanic rocks are of little 
practical use to the island, but pro- 
vide severely magnificent scenery. 


Farming occupies forty-two per cent 
of the population, but due to the 
few regions where the soil is arable, 
most of the food necessary to sup- 
ply the inhabitants must be im- 
ported. Cut off by blockade from 
its former markets, Iceland now de- 
pends upon the United States and 
Great Britain for the imports neces- 
sary to life, and for the export of 
its fish, its only industry of any im- 
portance. 

In the first part of the eighteenth 
century, the natural features of 
Iceland brought many visitors to the 
island: the geysers, which were un- 
known on the continent; the great 
volcano, Hekla; the hot springs; the 
mountains of lava, the bare, rugged 
land with the bogs of quicksand 
and the hills of volcanic cinder were 
unfamiliar to the rest of Europe: 

Today, the rumble of mighty 
Hekla is rivaled by the thunder of 
the martial boots of American and 
British forces which guard the 
strategic little island from an inva- 
sion as vicious as that offered by 
the Danes in 1252; Brenn gun-car- 
riers rumble over the rough rocky 
roads that once heard nothing more 
lively than the Icelandic ponies 
racing toward Reykjavik. 

Now, nearly a thousand years 
later, America has sent her sons 
back to the land that first launched 
ships to the New World, to protect 
this island against a nation that 
seeks the restoration of the evil 
pagan gods which Iceland has re- 
nounced these thousand years. 





THE ENCHANTED JOURNEY 


By HAtpin O’REILLY GILBERT 


“I will take my pipes and go now, for the bees upon the sill 


Are singing of the summer that is coming from the stars. 


T began, the enchanted journey, 

in Kentucky, on the night that 
Dr. John Dennis O’Reilly led his 
son and his son’s little daughter 
over the shining roads of Ireland. 
A lover of Gaelic and of the ancient 
Irish legends, he had never forgot- 
ten, in his half-century in Louis- 
ville, the Cavan of his youth, the 
magic of rose-scented air and 
clouds of white swans over blue 
Lough Oughter. In his rich voice, 
remembered places took on, for the 
eagerly attentive child, a fabulous 
beauty. Long was she to be haunt- 
ed by an evanescent “ruin of a cas- 
tle on a rock in the middle of 
water.” That night, with inchoate 
longing she dreamed of an enchant- 
ed journey to the Castle of Clough- 
oughter. 

Deep roots stirred: Irish pipes 
began to play in the child’s blood; 
Cloughoughter became a haloed 
ideograph. Deep roots pushed their 
stems skyward; the young girl 
groped for the centuries within her. 
Deep roots sang; and, the woman 
flew like a homing-bird toward the 
luminous flowers of the morning on 
the stone walls of Cloughoughter. 

Thus, from across a calm sea, 
one July day in a peaceful year, Dr. 
J. Halpin O’Reilly and his daugh- 
ter came to Dublin. As they mean- 
dered to their hotel in a jaunting 
car behind a spirited pony, the 
young jarvey waved his whip to 
point out historic buildings, as he 
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told them stories of Irish heroes. 
Strongly, they had lived their 
dreams; emerging giants, their 
dreams still lived. Of such dreams, 
his passengers poignantly realized, 
was born the spirit that had driven 
men battling against vast oceans, 
against the loss of precious faces to 
America. This spirit lay upon Ire- 
land. It lay like dedication upon 


the hearts of her women; and it lay 
upon the faces of millions of Amer- 
icans. 

Later, on Grafton and O’Connor 
streets, the visitors strolled through 


crowds of men and women, in 
whose green-blue eyes they saw a 
rare freshness, a wonder. At Trin- 
ity College, they looked back 
through the ages to a tranquil ab- 
bey at Kells, where an unknown 
monk sat copying the Gospels on 
parchment, pouring out the glory 
of his genius in illuminating them 
with endless, intricate designs, 
whose mathematical accuracy, 
amazing delicacy of touch, and har- 
mony of colors constitute a verita- 
ble miracle. Having survived wars 
and vandalism, finally being res- 
cued from a wood-pile, here it 
lived—the most beautiful book in 
the world, the Book of Kells. 
Returning to the hotel, the vis- 
itors had tea with a group of Dub- 
lin men and girls in riding togs. 
The girls wore the roses of the hills 
in their cheeks. The men smiled 
easily. Business had not left its 
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grim insignia of hurry and strain 
upon their faces. Their manners 
were as charming as though their 
bookkeepers still used goosequills. 
The conversation was of riding to 
hounds; of grouse, and pheasants; 
and of the Galway Races. One of 
the men quoted: 


“When the bell was rung for start- 
ing the horses seemed impa- 
tient, 

Though they never stood on 
ground, their speed was so 
amazing. ...” 


Whereupon, Dr. O’Reilly, with a 
smile at his daughter, described in 
true Kentucky style the running of 
a Derby at Churchili Downs. The 
sparks of his pride flamed gaily. 
Like skyrockets, they touched the 
blood of the other horse-lovers. 

“Ah, the lush meadow-grass of 
the Curragh plains! The finest 


horse-breeding country in the 


had 


world exclaimed a young girl, 
who had Titian hair, and the divil- 
in-her-eye. “The limestone—” 

“In the pastures of Kentucky the 
blue-grass drinks lime-water before 
it wakes up in the morning, and 
the horses’ hoofs—” 

“Ah, next, you’ll be telling us,” 
broke in the girl, “that you’ve even 
had saints in your country, who 
loved the horses as did our St. 
Columcille!” 

There was a wild joy of the 
earth, an exultancy of the spirit in 
the laughter of the girls, and in the 
bragging yoices of the men. 

After tea the doctor’s daughter 
had just gone to her room, when a 
sharp knock came on the door. A 
maid entered. Her words tumbled 
out excitedly, “Your father — he 
said to be looking at it fast, now! 
Out your window!” 
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Out the window Dublin hung 
suspended in the witchery of a 
bronze sunset. The fine doors and 
fanlights of her red brick Georgian 
mansions were as bronze moire silk. 
Thousands of windowpanes made 
settings for tremulous canary dia- 
monds. In St. Stephen’s Green, the 
trees were cathedral columns of 
brass; their shimmering copper 
leaves making arches of topaz fire. 
Sunward, an ocean of glittering 
bronze lashed against gold-fluted 
clouds. Away off burned the Wick- 
low hills. 

The next morning, over dishes of 
ripe strawberries, Dr. O’Reilly and 
his daughter spoke of Cloughough- 
ter. “It seems like far-away mu- 
sic,” said the daughter, “remember- 
ing my grandfather’s description of 
the ancient ruin in moon-whiteness. 
As a child, I could almost see 
knights on white chargers, with 
bridles of silver!” 

“My child,” said her father,” I 
know of no relatives in Ireland— 
nor, what you will find. I do not 
want you to be disappointed—” 

“I’ve always had a strong feel- 
ing—” 

“I know—and I recall my father 
mentioning a little place called 
Killashandra. We might run up 
there for the day.” 

Soon after, on a train, they were 
swooping through a country of 
scarlet poppies, potatoes in bloom, 
and cabbage patches in which tall, 
white lilies grew. For miles along 
the railroad track ran the Royal 
Canal. Flying behind the train 
went hillsides of sheep, and drowsy 
cows. Once, when the engine 
stopped, the travelers saw the peo- 
ple stacking fresh-cut peat in dark 
brown and tan designs. With vio- 
lins, accordions, and old songs, they 
lightened this arduous work. 
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It was not long until they were 
in the town with the lyrical name 
of Killashandra. It was a place of 
grape-blue hills and three lakes, 
in whose mirrowing waters the tall 
bodies of immemorial beach, elm, 
and oak trees swayed. As a vine, 
Killashandra climbed from the “old 
church” up to the church of St. 
Bridget, past small stores and 
houses of freshly whitewashed 
plaster, with native slate or 
thatched roofs. Wrought-iron and 
brass knockers were on the black 
and dark green doors, and behind 
the twelve-paned windows hung se- 
date, lace curtains. The wide win- 
dow-sills held boxes of blooming 
geraniums. They were kind little 
houses, remindful of men playing 
chess in the evenings before fra- 
grant turf fires. 

Arriving at Cassidy’s Royal Ho- 
tel before the noon-time dinner was 


announced, the Americans were in- 
vited to sit at a long table with 
traveling men from many parts of 
Ireland. Cheerfully, each one con- 
tributed his bit of news on crops, 


horses, and politics. The guest 
who happened to sit at the head of 
the table sliced the plain and fruit 
bread, and passed the bramble 
jelly. One man, remembering that 
hospitality had always been a na- 
tional trait of Ireland, said: 

“In ancient times the Irish Gov- 
ernment encouraged hospitality by 
gifts to the biatachs. But, first, a 
biatach or ‘hospitaler’ had to be a 
noble, independent of such lands; 
a lord over seven boroughs that fed 
seven herds of one-hundred-twenty 
oxen each. A biatach always kept 
abundant supplies of bread baked 
in ashes, milk, butter, fish, and 
water cresses in readiness for 
guests.” 

After dinner, the daughter found 
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the proprietor, and inquired anx- 
iously, “Have you happened to hear 
of a nearby ruin of a castle on a 
rock in the middle of water?” 

“Yes, indeed! It is the Castle of 
Cloughoughter,” replied Miss Cas- 
sidy. “And it isn’t too far away. 
Yet you Americans could not go 
there alone. Let me think—I know 
of one gentleman—he is of the old- 
est stock here —he, himself, goes 
often to the old castle. If only, 
now, I could persuade him to come 
and meet you! I will try.” But, 
her honest voice held slight en- 
couragement. 

On a bench, in front of the ho- 
tel, the doctor and his daughter 
waited, for a while, patiently. Then, 
she crossed the street, and entering 
a shop asked for local post cards, 
and a guide book. 

“I am out of post cards, and have 
no guide books,” said the shop 
keeper. “But, Killashandra is a 
most interesting place, for all that! 
Even in these days! Perhaps you 
have heard in America of the fine 
lad who saved his native town.” 

Briefly, he told the story, con- 
cluding with these words: “Why, 
his courage surprised the stars! 
Had it not been for him, where do 
you think the old town might be 
resting today!” 

Returning to her father, the 
daughter said joyfully, “I have just 
heard the story of a young Killa- 
shandra hero! And, his name is—” 

“O’Reilly, perhaps — you are in 
Cavan. But, he is most likely not 
related to you,” her father replied 
drolly. 

“But, every one who has that 
name may be related to me—” 

“You rather like the Irish — to 
have had only one Irish grandpar- 
ent, and to be descended, also, from 
early English and French settlers,” 
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he answered, with a smile in his 
blue eyes. 

“Look!” said the daughter. “That 
tall, straight man coming down the 
street—he walks like a king—” 

Upon reaching them, the man 
stopped, bowed, and asked if they 
were the people who wished to 
visit the Castle of Cloughoughter. 

“Yes, we are,” said the doctor. 
“We would like to go now, and re- 
turn to Dublin this evening.” 

For a minute, the man looked 
keenly at Doctor O’Reilly, who was 
tall, blond, and carried his fine 
head royally. Then, he told him 
that it was quite a trip to Clough- 
oughter, by automobile and by 
boat. And, since his two sons were 
away with the automobiles, he 
could not take them there before 
the next day. The doctor seemed 
disappointed; but he invited the 
man to sit down. 

“Near here,” began the man in a 


gentle manner, “the river Annalee 


joins the great river Erne. And, 
from a hill top we can see the 
Shannon Pot, the source of the 
Shannon River, at the foot of Cuil- 
cagh Mountain. Killashandra is a 
place where Protestants and Cath- 
olics attend each other’s charity 
affairs, and are mutually tolerant. 
It is a place without a jail. The 
people have found that giving a 
robber a good ducking, and stand- 
ing him for one Sunday morning 
at the church gate, with the shoes 
or pocketbooks he has stolen hung 
around his neck, is an effective cure 
without imprisonment.” 

“How many people are there 
here?” asked the doctor’s daughter. 

“Oh, counting its saints, and its 
memories, it has quite a big popu- 
lation. Yes, Killashandra is a place 
of memories! Memories of Dean 
Swift; of the family of your Ameri- 
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can General Philip Sheridan, and 
one of his family, who was my 
school-teacher. We had to bring 
our own turf, and six-pence a week. 
The natives hold in their memories, 
too, the far-away descendants of 
the ancient families. Ah, why not! 
I, myself, once had a brother who 
went to the United States.” 

“Is that so!” said the doctor 
pleasantly. 

“Yes. And none who saw him 
leave will ever forget that day! The 
townspeople followed him almost to 
Dublin! Indeed, some of them did 
go all the way to the boat! For 
never was there a stranger sight 
since Noe took to the Ark!” 

“How?” inquired the doctor’s 
daughter. 

“Well, there he went—and with 
him went a pair of most all the 
birds and beasts of Ireland!” the 
man smiled reminiscently. 

The doctor pulled on the brim of 
his hat that hung over his knees. 

“A rather unusual idea,” he re- 
marked in a level tone. 

“Why did he take all those birds 
and animals?” asked the daughter. 

“Ah, it was our own uncle who 
wanted them,” the man explained. 
“And he was more particular about 
the breeding of his animals than 
many people are about their own 
families!” 

“He would have felt quite at 
home in our part of the country—” 
the daughter began. 

The doctor interrupted her, 
“What animals did your brother 
take to America?” 

“My uncle would ride only a very 
fast horse—” the man stopped. 

“And, other animals—” encour- 
aged the doctor. 

Well, there were Irish setters— 
the finest — Maureen — and —” he 
hesitated. 
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“After a moment, the doctor 
suggested, casually, “Why not call 
the other—Owen?” 

The man earnestly studied his 
pipe, “That name will do,” he 
agreed in a strained voice. After a 
few moments, he continued, “There 
were the game fowl, highly es- 
teemed for the table, and for ex- 
hibition in the cockpit. Now, let 
me see—Jim Glory—and—” 

A strang silence enveloped the 
three people, who sat tense, staring 
woodenly in front of them. The 
doctor took a lead pencil out of his 
pocket, looked at it with grave in- 
terest, then, with great deliberation 
returned it to his pocket. At last, 
his voice came searchingly, “Mar- 
gie—perhaps—” 

Without glancing at his compan- 
ions, the man said negligently, “Oh, 
it was a grand procession—the day 
my brother went off to America! 
There went two hardy Kerry cows. 
One named—Pet—” 

With an odd vibration in his 
voice, the doctor took up the sen- 
tence, “Light-limbed, and lithe in 
body. And, another, a great milker 
—Ellin!” 

The man, again, gazed at the pipe 
in his hand. “And, the birds! I 
often wonder how many of them 
there may be, now, in America! 
And, if they do fly on Park Ave- 
nue!” he smiled. 

“What became of your brother?” 
the doctor asked in a low tone. 

“He soon died of fever in the 
South,” the man answered simply. 

“Who was your uncle?” 

Seconds rested heavily upon the 
silent waiting woman: the way old 
parchments rest in secret archives. 
“Tell us!” her eyes urged the man, 
though her lips did not move. 

“He was my father’s brother—a 
doctor — John Dennis O’Reilly — 


and lived in Louisville, Kentucky,” 
the man said quietly. 

The daughter took a deep breath. 
But, she hesitated to intrude upon 
the almost imperceptible hush that 
had come over the two men. Pres- 
ently, she heard her father’s voice 
declaring, “This man is my cousin.” 

The man, now, looked at the doc- 
tor, “Could you be Hal? The little 
one, of whom my brother wrote?” 
He stood up. “Come! Let us go 
to my home! Let us wait for my 
sons!” 

As they climbed the hill to their 
Cousin Eugene’s house, half-forgot- 
ten lines revisited the daughter’s 
memory: “Noe’s son, Japhet, had a 
son, Magog, from whose son, Baath, 
was descended Fenius Farsa, King 
of Scythis. From Fenius Farsa 
originated the Gadelians and Mile- 
sians. Milesius married Scota, and 
through their son, Heremon, who 
established a monarchical govern- 
ment seven or eight hundred years 
before Christ, which lasted until 
the twelfth century, about 2,200 
years, are descended the Clan 
O’Raghallaigh, the O’Reillys.” 

Her thoughts brooding upon the 
edge of antiquity, and the mystery 
of the future, the daughter looked 
into the faces of the sons of the 
clan: warriors, Princes of Breffny, 
ecclesiastics, scholars, sinners, 
saints; immigrants, physicians, sol- 
diers poor, proud fighters in a new 
world; courageous, sensitive, hu- 
morous, weak, strong, compassion- 
ate sons and their sons’ sons. She 
looked up and smiled at the two 
men beside her. 

“You are the only O’Reilly 
woman to be seen in our family 
since my wife and my daughter 
went to heaven,” said the Cousin. 
“You are like your father?” 

“Only as a dim candle light re- 
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sembles the sun! But, he has other 
children. And, grandchildren!” 
They had fallen behind the doctor. 
She confided, “His mind would daz- 
zie one, were he not so genuinely 
modest. And, no O’Reilly ever 
carried a greater heart! Let us 
catch up with him —those long 
strides—” 

The Cousin had had three sons: 
one had been killed in the World 
War; another had returned, an offi- 
cer; the third, had “saved his na- 
tive town.” 

Early the next morning milk 
carts, drawn by donkeys, jangled 
and clattered by the hotel on their 
way to the creamery. An occa- 
sional automobile passed through 
the quiet town disturbing a sleepy 
goat, or a strutting rooster. Sev- 
eral people foregathered on the 
street to listen to Eugene O’Reilly, 
whose voice, naturally, dropped 


with measured cadence into blank 


verse. Like an ancient “Shan- 
achie,” he was their unofficial 
storyteller, historian, and philoso- 
pher. Soon, he left them to join 
his American cousins. 

Together, they set out for the 
Castle of Cloughoughter. They mo- 
tored along roads bound by luxuri- 
ous hedges, and high, stone walls 
overhung with wisteria, whose pet- 
als falling, blowing, spread splashes 
of purple velvet before them. After 
a few miles, they quit the automo- 
bile and walked through a moist 
grove of bluish ferns as tall as 
trees. Bright moss made high 
lights on gray stones, on the trunks 
of aged thorn trees. 

“Over there,” the Cousin told the 
Doctor, indicating a hillside, “your 
father’s mother, and her two daugh- 
ters said farewell to their friends, 
before leaving to enter a convent. 
See those three great chestnut 
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trees! ‘The Three Sisters,’ the 
people call them.” 

When they reached ethe Castle 
River, they got into a skiff. Smooth- 
ly, the oars rose and fell. Soon, . 
they were out in the rough, spark- 
ling waves of Lough Oughter. No 
other boat shared the beating 
beauty of those wild, silver-blue 
waters. 

“Lough Oughter is formed by 
the River Erne,” said the Cousin. 
“It is a series of lakes that wind, 
loop, and expand around these ar- 
cadian islands. The Island Clough- 
oughter (Cloch-Locha-Oachtair, 
meaning the rock in the upper 
lake) is said to have been formed 
crannoge-wise, by dropping stones 
in the lake.” 

The men had rowed for six miles, 
though it was only three miles as 
the crow flies, before they passed 
through the narrows, called “Fox 
Holes.” Suddenly, a mile away, 
there arose before them the “ruin 
of a castle on a rock in the middle 
of water.” Against the sky it stood, 
in dignity, in beauty—the Castle of 
Cloughoughter! 

Upon reaching the island, they 
pushed a path through pink thistles, 
honeysuckles, and wild roses to the 
castle. Huge clusters of ivy clung 
pridefully over its wounded side. 

“It’s as round as the moon,” re- 
marked the Cousin, “and the finest 
masonry to be found.” 

The Doctor, walking in a meas- 
uring gait, said earnestly, “I think 
this room is more than forty feet in 
diameter.” 

The daughter looked up the five, 
floorless stories of the castle to its 
roof of sky. “See,” she said, “those 
clouds are smoking like incense! 
Way up there flowers are blooming 
in Cloughoughter’s arms! Some 
places seem to have souls.” 
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“And when we put our feet on 
the ground,” said the Cousin, with 
a big smileg “didn’t I hear the wind 
saying, ‘Cead mille failte [a hun- 
dred thousand welcomes] to 
Cloughoughter!’ Your great-grand- 
father’s brother,” he told the 
daughter, “was present when the 
subterranean passage which runs 
under Lough Oughter from Clough- 
oughter to the towns of Killashan- 
dra, Cavan, and Belturbet was ex- 
cavated for a hundred-fifty yards. 
They found cannon balls, utensils, 
and a coin of the country issued, 
here, at Cloughoughter. These 
coins were in general use in Ire- 
land, until at a meeting of Parlia- 
ment at Trim, 1447, a law was 


passed against the gilding of har- 
ness and armor and the coin of the 
O’Reillys.” 

A little while, and the daughter 
opened a basket. 


She brought out 
an Irish feast. They were hungry. 
They were at home. They sat on 
large, smoothed stones gazing out 
upon the wide expanse of Lough 
Oughter. A white swan, her young 
on her back, came close to the 
shore. She came to Doctor O’Reilly. 
He fed her. Though he was far 
from America, he had been found 
out, this modern, joyous Francis of 
Assisi. “There are many of them 
here,” said the Cousin. “And this 
is a great place, too, for brown 
trout, perch, and salmon. I have 
spent the night here, alone; heard 
the thrushes and the larks singing; 
sometimes, the herons crying. 
Again, only the wailing in the trees 
or the croaking of the mallards; or, 
there’s been no sound but the wild 
geese, the plash of a water fowl.” 
After a silence, he rummaged in 
his pockets, and brought out a 
small book. “A lady of our town,” 
he said, “has sent this to our lady 
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O’Reilly with a place marked for 
her to read while here, at Clough- 
oughter.” 

Gratefully, she took the book— 
and read aloud: “The Castle of 
Tullymongan, east of Cavan town, 
was indeed O’Reilly’s chief resi- 
dence, and Tullyvin Castle was, 
also, a favorite abode of the Breff- 
nian princes; but, this did not rob 
the celebrated lake fortress (Clough- 
oughter) of any of its importance. 
. » « The floor was covered with 
thick matting, and the walls with 
oaken wainscot of a high polish. 
On the high mantlepiece- were 
carved the armorial bearings of the 
clan: two lions supporting a right 
hand; the crest, an oak tree on a 
mount, with serpent descending; 
and the motto, ‘Fortitudine et pru- 
dentia.’”’ 

After a few moments, the Cousin 
said, “The great Owen Roe O'Neill, 
after he had been poisoned by his 
enemies, had his soldiers bring him 
in a boat across Lough Oughter to 
die, here, in the home of his kins- 
men. He was buried in the monas- 
tery at Cavan town, founded by the 
O’Reillys, in 1300, for the Francis- 
can friars. Today, there is no trace 
of it, nor of the tombs of O’Neill, 
and Miles, the Slasher, O’Reilly. 
But, you will stay in Killashandra 
for awhile—and, along with my 
sons, we will visit the graves of our 
ancestors at the Holy Trinity Ab- 
bey, founded in 1249, and endowed 
by Cathal O’Reilly for the order of 
St. Augustine, and at Drumlane 
Abbey, too. There, you will see, 
also, an ancient Round Tower.” 

They lingered on the island into 
evening. After a blood-red sunset, 
a cool, violet vapor came falling 
upon Cloughoughter. Stars were 
lighted timidly, as though by white- 
hooded nuns in a vast cathedral. A 
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pale lamp rose in the sky, and slow- 
ly the night bloomed into full 
moonlight. Reality merged into 
enchantment. A night in Kentucky 
had shed its pollen upon their 
visit. Deep roots drank in every 
star and stone, flower, and moving 
shadow. 

Silently, the three O’Reilly’s 
climbed down from the island. 
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They got into the skiff, as clouds 
of white swans flew overhead. The 
two men took the oars. They rowed 
out into the moonlight, into the 

rose-scented night. : 


“IT will take my pipes and go now, 
and God be with you-all, 
And keep all sorrow from you 
and the dark heart’s load.” 


OIL FOR THE LAMPS... . 


By Katurine H. WILLIAMS 


E need so many, many things 
Before the spring will come— 

Powder for a million wings 

And just an endless sum 

Of amethystine drops of dew 

To glisten low and high; 

And billowy white and gentian blue 

For yards and yards of sky! 

We need a warmer, golder sun 

In countryside and town; 

And scores of buttercups to run 

Up the hills and down! 

We need those scented trails for tramps 


Under moonlit skies; 


And Mercy! oil for all the lamps 


Of all the fireflies! 





THE YOUNG MAN WITH THE SMILE 


By ELizABETH JORDAN 


T may as well be admitted at once 

that Jimmy Dunn was not very 
clever. He had managed to get 
through high school, but only, as 
the phrase goes, “by the skin of 
his teeth.” He was immensely 
popular with his teachers and his 
classmates, but none of the latter 
regarded him as a rival. 

This was not because Jimmy did 
not study. He studied very hard. 
He had a slow, retentive mind that 
held much of what he learned, and 
he had gained a good deal of gen- 
eral information from the newspa- 
pers and the best of the radio pro- 
grams. But he had none of the in- 
tellectual curiosity which drives one 
to real study, and he had absolutely 
no ambition and no bent toward any 
special work. 

When he went to work, after 
graduating from high school, his 
assets were good health, energy, 
reasonable intelligence, an honest 
desire to do his best for his em- 
ployer, and a beauty of disposition 
of which he was wholly uncon- 
scious. 

His first job was as an usher in 
Kirby’s Picture Palace. It was a 
taxing job and one that called for 
just the qualities Jimmy possessed. 
His invariable good humor, his de- 
sire to help everyone, his genuine 
interest in other human beings, won 
immediate friends for him. The 
theater program was the “continu- 
ous” type, that runs from eleven in 
the morning till midnight. John 
Kirby, Jimmy’s employer, was a 
fair-minded man, but he could not 


afford to run his theater on an 
eight-hour working day basis. Theo- 
retically his employees had time off, 
but practically they were kept busy 
pretty steadily. 

Jimmy was the only employee 
who did not feel abused by this. He 
liked the work, liked his employer, 
liked his comrades, liked the audi- 
ences. Not all the spectators were 
likable, but that did not bother 
Jimmy. He bore with the grumblers 
and the faultfinders and the re- 
peaters. He was even courteous to 
those who paid for standing room, 
and then tried to sneak into the 
first empty seats. He didn’t let 
them “get away with it,” but when 
the theater was crowded he shep- 
herded them out of the unpaid for 
seats so gently they hardly knew it. 
Whatever happened his smile never 
came off. It was a wide and lov- 
able smile, for it was the outer ex- 
pression of Jimmy’s conviction that 
“all’s right with the world.” 

It was a pity, however, that 
Jimmy was not more ambitious. He 
had a widowed mother and a 
younger sister to support. He had 
begun his work with Kirby at sev- 
enteen dollars a week. This had 
seemed appropriate, for he was just 
seventeen years old. Now, four 
years later, he was earning twenty- 
five. Kirby assured Jimmy that he 
was very lucky to be getting it, with 
millions of men out of work. 

Jimmy thought so, too. His 
mother had an income of three hun- 
dred a year, interest on a life insur- 
ance policy her husband had taken 
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out when they were married. He 
had kept it up, and had died re- 
joicing over that much protection 
for his wife and children. On that 
twenty-five dollars a month and 
what she could earn by sewing, 
Mary Dunn had kept her children 
fed, clothed and sheltered, till 
Jimmy went to work. Now, owing 
to a heart ailment, she could work 
no longer. The three had to live on 
her twenty-five a month plus Jim’s 
hundred. 

If Jimmy could have worried 
about anything he would have wor- 
ried about that. One hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month looked 
big to him till he paid from it the 
inevitable costs of rent, food, 
clothes, carfares, and doctor bills 
for three persons. The monthly 
bills always sobered him for an 
hour or so. There were so many 
extras—things his mother needed— 


doctors, occasional X-rays and 
cardiograms, expensive medicines, 


care. She really ought to have 
someone with her all the time, for 
she was subject to sudden and 
dangerous attacks. But she solved 
that problem peremptorily. 

Eileen, the little sister, now fif- 
teen and in high school, must have 
a diploma, as Jimmy had. _Inci- 
dentally she was much brighter 
than Jimmy and could some day 
teach. Their friend and neighbor, 
Mrs. Davis, just across the hall, 
would “look in on” Mrs. Dunn half 
a dozen times a day. The stimu- 
lant needed in her crises was al- 
ways within the invalid’s reach. 
For the rest Mary Dunn read and 
prayed and loved her children, and 
made her illness as easy for them 
to bear as she could, which is about 
all any invalid can do. She bore 
her handicap of ill-health with a 
serenity which showed observers 
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where Jimmy got his disposition 
and his smile. 

Aside from those depressing 
hours in which, after he had paid 
the monthly bills, Jimmy handed 
the remaining few dollars to his 
mother, less carfare and lunch 
money of ten cents a day for him- 
self, and wondered how she was go- 
ing to get along on them, life moved 
happily in the Dunn flat. Jim sim- 
ply could not worry long. They 
lived near Kirby’s theater, and 
Jimmy came home at six for the 
family’s evening meal. It was al- 
ways a cheerful occasion. Mrs. 
Dunn was a wonderful manager and 
Eileen cooked the meals and did it 
well. They were a devoted family 
and being Irish they had an unfail- 
ing sense of humor. Jimmy, who 
liked to talk, described the amusing 
incidents of the day. Apparently 
all the incidents were amusing. 
Jimmy rarely mentioned any others. 

Thus, early in his work in the 
theater the family had become ac- 
quainted with one character that 
appeared more and more often in 
his talk. She was a Mrs. Ross—an 
old woman in her eighties, Jimmy 
thought, and one of the Kirby Pal- 
ace’s best “fans.” Its program was 
changed twice a week, and rain or 
shine the old lady attended every 
“opening.” Apparently these were 
her sole diversions. She must save 
up for them and perhaps go with- 
out other things to have them, 
Jimmy decided, for she was clearly 
very poor. Her clothes, though al- 
ways neat, were of the fashion of 
thirty years ago, and she wore a 
black poke bonnet so wide that it 
interfered with the view of those 
seated directly behind her. She ar- 
rived at the theater at two o’clock 
every Thursday and Saturday after- 
noon, in a bus that stopped at the 
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door. There were no reserved seats, 
but she invariably paid forty cents 
for a seat in the front of the orches- 
tra, and insisted that it should be 
in the second or third row center. 
The first row was too close, and 
anything farther back too far from 
the stage for the old lady’s failing 
eyes and ears. 
“She’s got a lovely old face,” 
Jimmy told his mother and sister. 
“She looks like you, Ma—I mean 
she looks the way you’ll look when 
you’re eighty. But her disposition 
doesn’t match her face, like yours 
does. If she doesn’t get the seat she 
wants, she raises the very dickens 
of a row. She'll hold up a dozen 
pebple and interrupt the perform- 
ance. He described incidents that 


must have been highly amusing to 
everyone but the spectators who 
were being held up. 

“It’s finally got so that none of 


the other fellows will take Mrs. 
Ross on,” he explained one night in 
his second year at the theater. 
“They shove her off on me, and now 
she won’t have anyone else. The 
minute she reaches the box office 
she yelps for ‘the young man with 
the smile.’ That’s what she calls 
me. She always begins anything 
she has to say to me with ‘Now, 
young man.” She puts me in a 
pickle sometimes, but I don’t mind. 
Under all her crankiness I’m bet- 
ting she’s a nice old thing. She’s 
never given me a tip, but I’ve never 
expected one. The other day, after 
the performance, she invited me to 
have an ice cream soda with her. I 
was so amazed I almost dropped 
dead. Of course I couldn’t get off, 
but I wouldn’t have gone anyway. 
It seems she has an ice cream soda 
every time she comes, and I’m bet- 
ting it’s her lunch or dinner or 
perhaps both.” 
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“Mrs. Ross has got some awfully 
funny ways,” he told them on an- 
other occasion. “When she sits 
down she keeps me standing there 
till she’s sure the seat’s all right. 
But a good seat isn’t enough. If the 
woman sitting in front of her has 
a hat on she makes me order it off, 
though her own poke bonnet is cut- 
ting off the stage from the woman 
behind her and she won’t budge 
that. She doesn’t like to have any 
one near her eat or chew gum dur- 
ing the performance, either. She 
sends another usher after me if any 
one does. But when she’s sure 
everything’s going to be all right, 
and the lights have gone down, she 
sits back in her seat and takes out 
her false teeth. It seems they’re 
not very comfortable. She wraps 
them in a clean handkerchief she 
has ready for them and drops them 
into her hand bag. After the per- 
formance she yelps for me and I 
have to help her to find them. The 
hand bag is always bulging with 
stuff she must have had in it for 
years. Once neither of us could 
find the teeth—and where do you 
suppose she had put them?” 

He stopped dramatically, and 
looked teasingly at his mother’s 
and sister’s interested faces. 

“In her poke bonnet!” he ended 
solemnly. 

“No!” Eileen cried out. 

“Yes! She explained when we 
finally retrieved them that she 
hadn’t room for them in her bag 
that day so she slipped the little 
package between her bonnet and 
her wig. I’m sure it is a wig. It’s 
very old, white in some spots and 
yellowish in others.” 

Eileen shuddered. 

“She sounds terrible,” she mut- 
tered. “She’s messy, too.” 

“She’s all right,” Jimmy insisted, 
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“and she’s not messy. She’s neat as 
a pin. She’s pathetic, with all her 
bossiness. I can see she’s mighty 
lonely. She told me the other day 
that she lived all alone and that I’m 
the only person who had done any- 
thing for her for five years.” 

“I guess there’s good reason for 
that,” Eileen said, with the intoler- 
ance of the very young. “You ad- 
mit that you’re the only person in 
the theater who can stand her.” 

“I don’t admit anything of the 
sort,” her brother said almost stern- 
ly. “I’m telling you she’s a poor, 
pathetic, lonely old woman. Any 
one with ordinary human sympathy 
would be sorry for her.” 

“Then you’re the only person in 
the theater who has ordinary hu- 
man sympathy,” said Eileen, who 
was not easily suppressed. 

“I’m not. Nora Walsh is lovely 
to her,” Jimmy testified stoutly. 
“The old lady holds an entire line 
of people waiting at the box office 
while she chats to Nora, and Nora 
manages to answer her and hand 
out tickets and make change with- 
out a single mistake.” 

“If that’s the way to win Nora’s 
affections I’ll come to the box office 
at her busiest hour and chat with 
her myself,” Eileen said. Then, 
feeling that her good-humored bait- 
ing of her brother had gone far 
enough she added warmly, “Nora’s 
a peach and I love her. She’s even 
good enough for you, and that’s the 
biggest compliment I can pay any 
girl. I’m hoping to dance at your 
wedding before long.” 

Jimmy grinned at her but it was 
a rather tragic grin, and Eileen 
flushed guiltily. Her tongue had 
run away with her. No one knew 
better than she that the two-year- 
old love affair between the ticket 
seller and the head usher of Kirby’s 
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Picture Palace could not blossom 
into marriage for a long time to 
come, if ever. Jimmy Dunn had all 
he could carry and sometimes more. 
It had been unconsciously cruel in 
her to remind him of this and to 
bring that expression of added 
worry to her mother’s pale face. 
Eileen subsided remorsefully. 

The Dunns did not realize how 
large a part of their table talk was 
given to Mrs. Ross, but they were 
always ready to chat about her. A 
few weeks later Jimmy reported 
that she had given him a confidence 
one day in the lobby of the theater. 

“Young man,” she said crossly, 
as if he were to blame for it, “I’ve 
begun to have some nasty little 
sinking spells. There’s a bottle of 
tablets here in my hand bag. If I 
have a spell in this theater open the 
bag, crush one of the tablets in the 
clean handkerchief you'll find 
around the bottle, and hold the 
handkerchief to my nose. That will 
bring me around,” she added firmly 
as she took in Jimmy’s worried 
look. “And I don’t really expect to 
have any spells in this theater.” 

But she had one only a few weeks 
later. Jimmy Dunn described it at 
the supper table that night. He 
had heard a cry from the front of 
the theater. 

“Young man! Young man!” 
quavered a familiar voice. 

It was not as strong as usual and 
it sounded panicky. But for the in- 
tense silence in the theater Jimmy 
might not have heard it, as he was 
standing at the rear of the house. 
As it was, everyone in the theater 
heard it. Jimmy sprinted down the 
middle aisle, retrieved old Mrs. Ross 
from the aisle seat in which he had 
placed her an hour earlier, picked 
up her small form in his strong 
young arms, and sprinted up the 
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aisle again to the box office. There 
he crushed and administered a tablet 
to the almost unconscious woman, 
with Nora Walsh hovering anxious- 
ly over them. For the moment no 
patrons happened to be at the box 
office window. The old lady finally 
opened her eyes on the two anxious 
young faces, sat up in the office’s 
one comfortable chair, where they 
had placed her, and managed a 
twisted smile. 

“I’m all right now,” she said a 
few minutes later, as soon as she 
could speak. “Get me back to my 
seat. I want to see the end of that 
show.” 

Both the young things protested. 
Jimmy begged her to let him take 
her home in a taxicab. Nora had a 
better idea. 

“Stay here and visit with me a 
little while,” she urged. “I'll tell 


you the rest of the plot and you can 


tell me what’s wrong with it.” 

That was the best bait she could 
have used. Telling Nora and Jimmy 
what was wrong with the plots of 
the plays at John Kirby’s Picture 
Palace was one of the old lady’s 
favorite diversions. She frequently 
wasted much of their time indul- 
ging it before and after the per- 
formance. It worked now. Jimmy 
left her making some pithy and sur- 
prisingly accurate comments on the 
play, to which Nora listened with 
interest and responded between 
ticket sales. 

After that the old lady never al- 
lowed business to interfere with her 
conversation. She went on talking, 
whatever the other patrons in the 
theater or at the box office tried to 
say. By this time she was a privi- 
leged character in the theater. She 
realized and took full advantage of 
the fact. 

“She’s a good deal of a nuisance,” 
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John Kirby admitted to another 
patron. “But on the other hand 
she’s good advertising. She’s al- 
ways here at openings and our other 
patrons have begun to be interested 
in her. There have even been para- 
graphs in the Sunday newspapers 
about her. The newspaper boys are 
asking questions. All we can tell 
’em is that her name is Ross and 
that she lives in the West Eighties. 
We wouldn’t know that if we didn’t 
have to send her our weekly bulle- 
tin.” 

“It seems Mrs. Ross is a recluse, 
whatever that is,” Jimmy told 
Kirby a few days later. “She lives 
in a shabby two-room flat in a dingy 
tenement. But it’s clean. She’s 
seen better days, and moving pic- 
tures seem to be about the only in- 
terest she has left.” 

“Just the same,” Kirby retorted, 
“you’re not expected to carry pa- 
trons in and out of the theater, or 
take them home in taxicabs. By 
the way, did she pay for that cab 
the day you took her home?” 

“No,” Jimmy reluctantly admit- 
ted. 

“So you did. O.K., we'll make it 
up to you. But if she gets to be 
too much of a nuisance—” 

“She won’t,” Jimmy interrupted 
hastily. “And I don’t mind looking 
after her.” 

Kirby looked at him thoughtfully. 

“I believe you’ve got a soft spot 
for the old girl,” he accused with a 
grin. “Why? Think she’s a fairy 
godmother in disguise or some- 
thing?” 

Jimmy returned his grin and then 
sobered. 

“Nothing like that,” he said seri- 
ously. “You wouldn’t either if you 
saw her room and bathroom. Clean 
as clean, but only the bare necessi- 
ties of life. Looks as if she had 
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pawned everything else. Looks to 
me as if she was about at the end 
of her tether.” 

“What are you going to do if she 
lands on the sidewalk?” Kirby 
asked suddenly. 

“I don’t know.” 

For once Jimmy’s smile faded 
and his round young face looked 
worried. John Kirby, who had a 
soft spot, too, clapped the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“We'll keep an eye on her,” he 
said cheerfully. “And if she’s evict- 
ed we'll get her into some Home. In 
the meantime I hope she won’t have 
too many heart attacks.” 

Mrs. Ross did not. At least she 


had no more of them in the theater. 
She continued her independent way, 
expecting and obtaining the best 
seat in the house; demanding and 
receiving the attentions of her 
“young man,” criticizing her neigh- 


bors, making audible comments 
during the performance and linger- 
ing in the theater half an hour be- 
yond the afternoon program ended 
to chat with Nora in the box office. 
Fortunately it was usually a dull 
time. 

“Are you engaged to that young 
man with the smile?” Mrs. Ross 
suddenly asked Nora one day. The 
girl blushed but answered with the 
candor this eccentric visitor used 
and demanded. 

“No,” she said with a sigh. 
I wish we were.” 

“Why aren’t you? You love each 
other. Any one passing the theater 
can see that.” 

“Heavens, I hope not! But we do 
love each other,” Nora admitted. 

“Then why aren’t you engaged or 
married?” 

“We can’t afford it.” Nora forced 
a smile. “Jimmy has to support his 
mother and his young sister. His 


“But 
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mother is an invalid. She has heart 
attacks.” 

The girl stopped to sell a ticket 
and the old lady edged out of the 
box office. Nora reproached herself. 

“She doesn’t like hard luck sto- 
ries,” she mused. “She has enough 
bad luck herself, poor old dear.” 

But Mrs. Ross had pursued the 
busy Mr. Kirby to his office lair. 

“Why don’t you pay that young 
man with the smile living wages?” 
she asked him sharply, “so he can 
marry that nice girl in your box 
office.” 

Kirby didn’t like such interfer- 
ence. Besides, his profits this year 
were slightly lower than those of 
last year. 

“This isn’t a matrimonial bu- 
reau,” he snapped. “And Jimmy 
Dunn is getting every cent he’s 
worth. Jimmy’s a fine chap but 
he’s not a brilliant bulb, you know,” 
he added more gently. “He’ll al- 
ways have a job and he’ll always 
work, but he’s got about as far as 
he’ll ever get. In time, I suppose, 
his mother will die and his sister 
will teach. But I see a five year 
wait for Nora, anyway we look at 
= 

Mrs. Ross nodded and accepted 
the point. She told Mr. Kirby what 
was wrong with his latest program 
and departed. 

In Jimmy’s fourth year at the 
theater a spring Saturday came 
when Mrs. Ross did not show up 
for the opening. Neither did she ap- 
pear the following Thursday. That 
day Jimmy approached Mr. Kirby, 
looking worried. 

“Do you think I ought to drop in 
on her?” he asked. “I could do it 
when I go home to supper, if you 
like. It isn’t much out of my way.” 

“O.K.” Kirby spoke perfuncto- 
rily, his mind on the figures he was 
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examining, which were good but not 
all he expected. Jimmy “dropped 
in.” No one stopped him as he went 
up the tenement stairs, but as he 
stood in the hall outside Mrs. Ross’s 
door waiting for an answer to his 
ring a neighbor appeared at the 
door of the next flat. 

“Looking for Mrs. Ross?” she 
asked cheerfully. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, she isn’t here. She’s at 
the morgue—since yesterday.” 

It was clear that this sad situa- 
tion did not depress the neighbor, 
but the bald announcement gave 
Jimmy a severe jolt. 

“You mean, she’s dead?” he 
stammered incredulously. 

“Yep, and goin’ to be buried in 
Potter’s Field.” 

“Who—who said so?” 

“The men that came for the re- 
mains.” The neighbor was not cal- 


lous—merely philosophic. 

“Too bad,” she added cheerfully. 
“But she ain’t got any money nor 
any family. So you see—” 

Jimmy saw, and stumbled down- 


stairs. His throat ached. He won- 
dered why it did. The old lady had 
been a nuisance at times, but he had 
liked her. Her death depressed him 
surprisingly. He longed to lay her 
away decently, but there was noth- 
ing he could do about that except 
tell the facts to John Kirby. Kirby 
looked thoughtful. 

“I think the house can stand it,” 
he said at last. “We’ll probably get 
the money back in what the papers 
print about her. They'll surely 
print something. I'll have Roberts 
work up what they call ‘a human 
interest story.’ Anyway, go ahead 
and see to it. Make it as cheap as 
you can, of course. A plain coffin, 
a grave in the cemetery.” 

“Thank you, sir.” The boy spoke 
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with so much gratitude that Kirby 
stared. 

“I'd like to go to the funeral,” 
Jimmy, added, “and out to the 
cemetery.” 

“O.K.,” Kirby said good-humored- 
ly. “Take Miss Walsh, too, if you 
want to. I'll put in a substitute. 
There'll be one carriage and the 
hearse. Make an outing of it!” 

Jimmy and Nora and Mrs. Dunn 
and Eileen went to the funeral and 
the cemetery. They were dignified 
mourners. It did not seem to any 
of them to be “an outing,” but they 
made no pretensions of being grief- 
stricken. 

“We'll miss her though,” Nora 
said, and Jimmy said yes, rather 
huskily. He was conscious of a 
deep content. He had done some- 
thing at least for his eccentric old 
friend, and he and Nora had laid 
some flowers on her coffin. 

It was a fortnight before he 
learned what that old friend had 
done for him. Kirby called him in- 
to his office one morning. He looked 
excited. A stranger with a thin, 
keen face was closeted with him. 
When Jimmy entered, the stranger 
nodded to him and went on with 
what he was saying as if there had 
been no interruption. 

“Yes, she’s left this young man of 
yours—Jimmy Dunn, employee of 
the Kirby Theater,’ a nice little leg- 
acy,” he was saying. “It’s no stag- 
gering sum,” he added, “but after 
the other claims are met it will 
amount to about thirty thousand 
dollars. The interest on that, add- 
ed to what you earn, young man, 
ought to put you beyond the reach 
of want the rest of your life.” 

Jimmy’s eyes bulged. Kirby 
stared incredulously at his em- 
ployee. 

“But why?” he jerked out. “Why? 
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He didn’t really do much for her 
that wasn’t in the line of his duty.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

“My client explained that in her 
last will and testament,” he said, 
“after her other bequests to several 
charities. Here are her exact 
words.” 

He took out a notebook and read 
the brief note he had made. 
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“James Dunn and Nora Walsh 
were my only friends. They are a 
young couple with pleasant smiles 
and kind hearts. It is a pleasure to 
do something for them after their 
four years of kindness to me.” 

“And those smiles and kind 
hearts earned them thirty thousand 
dollars,” Kirby gasped. “Great 
Caesar’s ghost!” 


REMEMBRANCE 


By Liam P. CLancy 


ITH thy beauty mirrored in my soul, 


I shall not forget thee. 


Let Time roll, 


And take of all things else the trace,. 


I shall yet remember 
Thy form, thy face: 
I shall not forget thee, 


With thy beauty mirrored in my soul. 


With thy spirit wed to mine for aye, 
Death cannot sever; nor night nor day 
Be fraught with sorrow. Yet do I miss 


Thy gentle voice, 
Thy loving kiss: 
I shall not forget thee, 


With thy spirit wed to mine for aye. 


With thy memory cherished true and deep, 


I shall not forget thee. I shall keep 
Within my heart a burnished throne, 
Where thou shalt reign, 

Supreme, alone. 
I shall not forget thee, 
With thy memory cherished true and deep. 
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By Louis J. WALSH 


ie a country graveyard named 
Eglish in County Derry in the 
Province of Ulster, a short distance 
from Ireland’s storied lake, Lough 
Neagh, there is an old tombstone 
bearing an inscription which is cal- 
culated to throw anyone who comes 
upon it back with a jerk into one 
of the most romantic episodes in 
history. The weather-worn but still 
decipherable lettering makes up 
these words: “Rev. Arthur Anthony 
Conwell, Parish Priest of Ardtrea 
from 1756 to 1809. Died 15th, July 
1809, aged 98 years. Before he was 
ordained a priest he fought on the 
16th, April 1746, under Prince 
Charles at the Battle of Culloden 
when he received on his face and 
breast the sabre wounds the scars 
of which he carried to his grave.” 
Many a man, to whom Ireland’s 
tragic but glorious story was famil- 
iar, must have mused, as he stood 
over that grave, what a privilege it 
would have been to know the old 
priest who slept beneath it and to 
hear from his lips all that he had 
seen and experienced in those 
ninety-eight years of his that cov- 
ered the whole period of the Penal 
Laws in their most extreme form 
and that saw him march as a young 
man proudly and hopefully with 
the gallant band of Irishmen who 
followed Bonny Prince Charlie to 
Derby and fought for his cause on 
the blood-stained moor of Culloden. 
But the old priest and his times 
had long been forgotten, when sud- 
denly by a strange chance he 
seemed to come alive again and we 


are actually privileged to speak to 
him. 

In a monastery of the De La Salle 
Brothers in County Carlow there is 
a learned and diligent Brother 
Luke, with a great interest in Irish 
local history; and some time ago he 
discovered unexpectedly in an old 
box in an out-house a most inter- 
esting series of letters written by 
members of the Conwell family, to 
which the Culloden priest belonged, 
and covering the period from about 
1798 to 1875. This long corre- 
spondence throws a great deal of 
light on Irish social and economic 
conditions in the first half of the 
last century; but in the present ar- 
ticle I propose only to discuss a 
couple of letters that give some in- 
teresting glimpses of life amongst 
our early Irish exiles in America. 
A nephew of Father Conwell be- 
came a priest also and died Bishop 
of Philadelphia on April 22, 1842. 
He was born two years after Cullo- 
den, and before becoming a bishop 
he had been parish priest of Dun- 
gannon in County Tyrone and 
Vicar-General of his native Diocese 
of Armagh. One of the letters, 
from which I wish to quote, was 
sent to him to Dungannon by an 
old friend named Bernard McKen- 
na who wrote from 70 Bayard 
Street, New York, on September 15, 
1811. Correspondence was slow, 
difficult and expensive in those 
times and people took the trouble 
to write long letters. Fortunately 
for us Bernard McKenna was no ex- 
ception and so his letter to his rev- 
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erend friend makes a really illumi- 
nating historical document. He 
tells us how on May 7, 1797, he 
sorrowfully took his leave of the 
priest and arrived that night at a 
small village near Derry City “al- 
most exhausted with fatigue of 
traveling and want of subsistence.” 
On June 7th he sailed from Moville 
and after a long voyage in the 
course of which they were detained 
for some time by a French schooner 
they reached Newcastle on August 
15th. “Here,” the letter-writer ex- 
claims, “we landed on the blissful 
shore of America—a land of peace 
and plenty, and at this day may be 
called the garden spot of the world 
—a happy asylum for the banished 
children of oppression.” Which, in 
sooth, it was for the tortured sons 
of Ireland in those troubled days! 

McKenna was a man of education 
and he was not long in America 
until he was encouraged to open a 
school on Long Island. Pupils came 
to him and so did romance; but the 
coming of the latter is best told in 
his own rather archaic style, with 
its puzzling mixture of tenses. “I 
have been introduced,” he writes, 
“by one of our neighbouring ladies 
to her sister, who was here on a 
visit from New York, and after sev- 
eral interviews we seem to have a 
growing affection for each other, 
which moved my propensity to a 
change of life, and after soliciting 
the consent of her brother, we got 
married by the Revd. Dr. O’Bryan, 
subsequent to which, and in pri- 
vate, she made a recantation. She 
formerly belonged to the Quaker 
Society. Her parents died when 
she was very young and left her a 
handsome fortune, independent. 
She was an amiable fine girl of 
most excellent accomplishments, 
and as to her parentage she was of 
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some of the first families on this 
Island.” 

After McKenna’s marriage he 
bought a farm on which he built 
“an elegant house” and there he 
and his wife resided spending “ge- 
nial hours in the bonds of affec- 
tion.” There were no priests or 
churches near and, apparently, the 
Quakers, among whom they lived, 
did not suspect that they were Cath- 
olics until Mrs. McKenna was at- 
tended on her death-bed by Father 
O’Bryan, who came from New York 
for the purpose, and who declared 
that he had “never visited so great 
a Christian.” The poor creature 
died and then the full fury of Prot- 
estant bigotry broke out against her 
husband, with the result that after 
many trials and sufferings he was 
put out of his school. He then went 
to live in New York and his letter 
is particularly interesting by rea- 
son of what he calls “a summary 
account of the ecclesiastical order 
of our church” there. He begins 
with a list of the priests in charge 
from 1791 to the date of his letter. 
Most of them were Irish; but wheth- 
er the people of other nationalities 
objected to Irish priests or what- 
ever was the reason, he concludes 
his account by saying, “Father 
O’Bryan from Dublin died at 
Georgetown College. This puts an 
end to the Irish succession, and for 
so far has put an end to strife, 
shame and confusion.” 

The writer goes on: “We have 
in the church now two most excel- 
lent divines, the Revd. Anthony 
Kohlmann, a German, Revd. Mr. 
Fenwick, an American, both 
which are subject to the Order of 
the Jesuits.” Each had 500 dollars 
a year and a joint parochial house. 
The church had 158 pews, which 
yielded a pew rent of $1,200, and 
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out of this all church expenses were 
paid. The church property was 
managed by nine trustees elected 
every year by the paying members 
of the congregation. The trustees 
had purchased a place outside the 
city and built there for $1,300 a col- 
lege “for the reception of scholars 
of every denomination.” There 
were at the time fifty students at it. 
The trustees had also bought 
ground for “a nunnery” and were 
expecting nuns from Dublin. 

McKenna had grown up in Ire- 
land where the Church was still in 
the catacombs of the Penal Laws, 
and so all the ceremonies that he 
saw in this strange land, where “the 
banished children of oppression” 
were free to practice their faith 
openly, filled him with wonder and 
he writes gleefully to the Irish 
priest about it all. 

“In the next place,” he says, “I 
shall proceed to give you a descrip- 
tion of the order of the church. 
There are three masses celebrated 
on every day of the week. The 
clergyman walks into the church 
dressed from the vestry, which is 
appendant to the church, with his 
hands joined and erect, proceeded 
by four boys (at the time of High 
Mass six) dressed in white shirts, 
with their hands in like position.” 
What wonder that one who had 
passed his youth in a land, in which 
the Holy Sacrifice was associated in 
people’s mind with the Mass Rock 
and the Mass Cave and in which 
bishops had to disguise themselves 
as ballad-singers, should be so 
stirred by such ceremonial that he 
must needs write about it all across 
three thousand miles of ocean! 

He goes on: “On every festival 
and every first Sunday of the month 
we have High Mass sung with the 
greatest solemnity, and answered 
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from the choir in the gallery with a 
most elated voice, in concert with 
the organ, with incense and ten 
candles lit on the altar... .” He de- 
scribes Vespers in the same strain 
of wonder and is particularly elo- 
quent in his account of the church 
processions, when one of the altar 
boys “offers the incense moving in a 
retrograde order” and there “fol- 
lows the Fraternity with their hymn 
books and a lit candle, the whole 
resounding with a united voice ex- 
hibiting a most festive appear- 
ance.” Even for a Vicar-General, 
because he is in Ireland, he knows 
that it will be news to be told that 
“our altar is ornamented beyond 
my description, the Bishop’s can- 
opy on one side and the pulpit on 
the other, with the picture of Our 
Saviour on the Cross above the al- 
tar” and other pictures. 

Surely, nothing could convey a 
clearer picture of the oppression of 
the Church in Ireland than this 
exile’s wonder at so many things 
that are to us of this generation 
matters of course. The recipient of 
the letter was, however, destined 
soon to see for himself all the won- 
ders about which McKenna told 
him. The latter wrote in the last 
page of his long letter: “I had often 
an ardent wish to know if any 
change had taken place with you in 
the ministry, as by this time I am 
expecting that you are promoted to 
the eminence of a Bishop, a promo- 
tion, I am sure, would be very con- 
gratulatory to me.” The “congrat- 
ulatory” event was not long de- 
layed, for in 1820 Father Henry 
Conwell, P.P.V.G., Dungannon, was 
consecrated the second Bishop of 
Philadelphia. He lived nearly as 
long as his uncle of Culloden, be- 
cause he was 94 when he died in 
1842. 
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The other letter is from a Neal 
Campbell. It is dated Youngs- 
town, October 30, 1819, and is ad- 
dressed to a brother of the writer 
of it. It is largely made up of an- 
swers to questions about America 
and of advice to intending Irish 
emigrants. “I do not hesitate one 
moment,” he tells his brother, “to 
advise you to come to this country 
as soon as it is convenient for you 
to come, and not you alone, but all 
the rest of the family, provided that 
you could dispose of the property 
to a reasonable advantage. The rea- 
son of this my wish you will find 
in my answer to Henry Campbell’s 
letter. You wish to know what 
property will be most profitable for 
you to take to America as a ven- 
ture. Such linen as is commonly 
wove in that neighbourhood would 
sell here for about 2s. 6d. per yard. 
. .. Irish watches sell here from 20 
to 24 dollars each, and that of a 
sort that could be bought there for 
9d. to 10d. Dublin watches sell the 
best here. ...” 

He proceeds to give directions 
about the best way to travel with 
the goods. “If you come by the 
way of Philadelphia or Baltimore I 
do advise you not to tarry for their 
conveyance, as waggons are going 
to and from both places regularly, 
and you can have them carried here 
any time, but deposit the goods 
with some trusty friend. But if you 
come by the way of Canada I advise 
not to encumber yourself with any 
bulksome property, as the cost 
might in great measure overcome 
the profit.” 

To a tailor this counsel is given: 
“Let Joseph Campbell know that 
there is from fifteen shillings to 
seventeen and six pence for either 
Great or Body coats, and I wish him 
to come to where I reside, as he 


could soon make a fortune here. 
Blue or brown is most fashionable 
here for Surtout, and Breeches is 
entirely out of fashion.” 

The long letter contains other 
interesting pieces of information 
about economic conditions. Wom- 
en’s wages were a dollar per week. 
There was a great demand for 
wheelwrights and wheels sold for 
three dollars and a half each. Wood 
could be had for nothing. Weav- 
ers were sure of employment. “A 
journeyman weaver can free with 
ease two shillings and six pence per 
day, and a man that weaves to his 
own hand can free one dollar and 
found.” 

One of Campbell’s correspond- 
ents seems to have thought that the 
emigrant’s stories of the new land 
were too good to be true and pro- 
vokes him to an indignant retort. 
“He seems to manage his wishes 
within wanton precaution,” he 
writes in his quaint phraseology. 
“He wishes me to give him a true 
account of this country, as though 
I were in the habit of speaking 
falsehoods, which I flatter myself I 
could not be justly charged with. 
Let be as it may, I shall gratify his 
wishes and give him a true account 
of this country. This is an agri- 
cultural and a manufacturing coun- 
try which produces immense em- 
ployment, both of the labours of 
the field and of the mechanical arts, 
to give a minute account of which 
is more the province of a Geogra- 
phy than the narrow compass of a 
letter. Let it suffice to say that an 
industrious labourer here can live 
in every respect as well as the 
wealthiest farmer in the County of 
Tyrone. A labourer here can have 
two shillings and six pence per day 
or from two pounds ten to three 
pounds per month, and better 
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found than ever a lord or squire in 
the Barony of Omagh.” 

No letter from an Irish emigrant 
would be complete, however, with- 
out a reference to the position of 
the Church and the facilities for 
practicing religion and in this re- 
spect Campbell was not able to of- 
fer much encouragement. He said: 
“I reside in a new back country 
where no Catholic clergyman has 
yet come, but at the City of Pitts- 
burgh, within fifty or sixty miles 
from here, there is an elegant 
Catholic chapel with an organ in 
it and a numerous congregation 
said to be one half the inhabitants 
of the city. There is another Cath- 
olic congregation about fifty miles 
from here in Butler County, which 
are chiefly from the North of Ire- 
land, which the Reverend Charles 
Maguire sometimes attends.” 

Even so, what were fifty miles to 
a people whom all the terrors of the 
Penal Laws could not keep from 
Mass? 

In every other respect the new 
country was more wonderful than 
the gorgeous cities and pleasant 
lands of the Domhan Thoir (the 
Eastern World) of the fairy stories. 
“Tell Henry Campbell,” we read, 
“that for one hundred pounds he 
could buy one hundred acres of 
land here and it not for one life nor 
for two but until travelling in a 
strange country without money be- 
comes pleasant.” The last com- 
parison is no doubt suggested by 
what the letter-writer had himself 
suffered in his long wanderings. 
“If you come by the way of Que- 
bec,” he writes, “your passage in 
the steamboat two dollars but find 
yourself. Then take your passage 
in a battoo and do not engage to 
work your passage as the Hagans 
and I did from Montreal.” 
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American readers may smile at 
the simple enthusiasm of a scribe 
who regarded fifteen dollars a 
month as a wage sufficient to make 
a laborer as well off as a lord in Ire- 
land and a woman with a dollar a 
week a sort of princess. But we 
must always keep in mind the con- 
ditions from which the Irish peas- 
antry were seeking escape when 
they set sail across the ocean. 

Here is how Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy describes their position as he 
saw it in the very time at which 
Neal Campbell was writing: “The 
condition of the two classes who 
live by agriculture furnished a sin- 
gular contrast. The great propri- 
etors were two or three hundred— 
the heirs of the Undertakers, for 
the most part, and Absentees; the 
mass of the country was owned by 
a couple of thousand of others, who 
lived in splendour and even pro- 
fusion; and for these the peasant 
ploughed, sowed, tended, and 
reaped a harvest which he never 
shared. Rent, in other countries, 
means the surplus after the farmer 
has been liberally paid for his skill 
and labour; in Ireland it meant the 
whole produce of the soil except a 
potato-pit. If the farmer strove for 
more, his master knew how to 
bring him to speedy submission. 
He could carry away his imple- 
ments of trade by the law of dis- 
tress, or rob him of his sole pursuit 
in life by the law of eviction. He 
could, and habitually did, seize the 
stools and pots in his miserable 
cabin, the blanket that sheltered his 
children, the cow that gave them 
nourishment. There were just and 
humane landlords, men who per- 
formed the duties which their posi- 
tion imposed, and did not exagger- 
ate its rights; but they were a small 
minority. ... In the early part of 
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the present century, when the con- 
dition of the peasantry was consid- 
erably improved, it is officially re- 
corded that one-half of them lived 
in mud-wall cabins of one room. 
The women, and many of the men 
went habitually barefooted and 
half-clad under a moist and stormy 
sky. An eminent French states- 
man visiting Ireland in 1824 de- 
clared that he had seen the Indian 
in his wigwam and the Negro in his 
chains, but that the condition of 
the Irish tenant-at-will was worse 
than that of the savage or the slave. 

. The gentry had grown accus- 
tomed to regard the whole produce 
of the land as their natural right.” 

In the light of that passage, the 
truth of which is evident to every 
student of Irish history, we can 
well understand the enthusiasm of 
this simple letter-writer when we 
find him impelled to this burst of 
untutored eloquence: “Any poor 
family that could struggle to get 
here might live as well here as 
though they were wealthy — every 
means of livelihood afforded to 
them and nothing but their own 
labour and industry necessary or 
required. Who e’er would survey 
with an impartial eye the universal 
freedom and equality which flower 
from every branch of the republi- 
can government of this country can 
never again be subjected to the sys- 
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tematic tyranny, distress and op- 
pression which is day by day per- 
petrated on thousands and tens of 
thousands of my dear native coun- 
trymen by the hands of ruthless 
landlords and by vile egoists—sor- 
did slaves of passion and base in- 
terest. I most earnestly wish that 
all who have regard for and wish 
to enjoy genuine freedom and 
equality would come to this coun- 
try and take protection under the 
wide-spreading shade of the tree 
of genuine liberty, where the per- 
jured foresworn informer cannot 
exist.” Which last reference is re- 
vealing for outsiders of the meth- 
ods by which the British Govern- 
ment and its cruel Land System 
maintained themselves in Ireland! 


Well, peace be to those dead- 
and-gone letter-writers who wrote 
better and for a wider public than 
they envisaged! From American 


Catholics at least they deserve a 
grateful prayer. For they are types 


of those hard-working, simple, 
brave, faithful sons and daughters 
of Ireland who, true to their Faith 
at home in spite of torture and per- 
secution and proscription, carried 
it to the free land that they found 
in the track of the setting sun and 
built up there what is today—Glory 
be to God!—the Catholic Church of 
America. 








THE CASE FOR SOLITUDE 


By PauL WILHELM 


I CLAIM membership in a group as 
yet little known —the Blessed 
Meek—who are striving to re-pos- 
sess the Land of America, not alone 
the soil but the spirit; who in a 
darkening world are seeking out the 
light wherever its flame burns. The 
life of the spirit will most likely be 
preserved and kept alive only by 
such exiles who have returned to 
the soil, the true source of all en- 
ergy, which cities and an age of 
nationalism have made alien. 


I roamed desert trails with my 
burros one year before I discovered 
that life was not outside a man, but 
within; thus it was that I made first 
permanent camp in Thousand 
Palms Oasis on the north border of 
the Colorado Desert of California. I 
had two dollars in my pocket, in 
the pack sacks were food supplies 
to last three months, a typewriter, 
500 sheets of paper, seeds for a 
vegetable garden, and my water- 
color paint boxes. 

Forty years ago my father traded 
two mules and a buckboard for 
eighty acres in Thousand Palms 
canyon. He found the spot while 
searching during a dry year for 
spring pasture for his horses and 
mules. He was a Bavarian, and be- 
cause he loved green growing 
things, the towering palms of the 
hidden oasis brought joy to his eyes 
and heart. 

The first eight months I lived in 
a dugout on the sunny side of a 
bank beneath the palms. Small 
game was plentiful in the canyon. 


I fashioned a clean-limbered bow 
out of mesquite. My vegetable 
garden flourished in the loamy soil, 
and snares kept the table supplied 
with wild meat. When campers 
came up the road that I built, I 
charged them a small fee and with 
the money built fireplaces and rus- 
tic furniture for campsites. I used 
every minute of my freedom. 

One day, sunning in the sand be- 
side the spring, I discovered that 
happiness in solitude was not alto- 
gether a new tenet. Marcus Aure- 
lius practiced his philosophy of en- 
durance in the days of ancient 
Rome; David Grayson looks with 
tranquil eyes from his Connecticut 
farm, and at Walden Pond Thoreau 
relished “a delicious evening when 
the whole body is one sense, and 
imbibes delight through every 
pore”; St. Benedict found his fe- 
licity in a cave, returning at last to 
the world of men with “Work and 
Prayer” his only guide, fruits of 
austere living, spreading the verdict 
which antiquity had found true 
after long and tried experience of it 
—that essentially society was a 
moral failure. 

“Oh, solitude, the only beatitude,” 
Santayana quotes from Bernard, 
pointing out that this saint of a 
great heart and a great mind meant 
that happiness lies, not in strict 
solitude, but in the substitution of 
some ideal for a natural society, in 
converse with thoughts rather than 
with things. A substitution such as 
that, Santayana adds, is normal and 
a mark of moral vigor. 
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“To substitute the society of 
ideas,” he says, “for that of things 
is simply to live in the mind; it is 
to survey the world of existence in 
its truth and beauty rather than in 
its personal perspectives, or with 
practical urgency. It is the sole 
path of happiness for the intellec- 
tual man, because the intellectual 
man cannot be satisfied with a 
world of perpetual change, defeat, 
and imperfection,” and adds that 
the world regards this way of living 
as rather indolent and ghostly, but 
the solitary “usually congratulates 
himself upon it at the end; and of 
those who persevere some become 
saints and some poets and some 
philosophers.” 

I cannot pretend that this exalted 
doctrine of solitude was what led 
me into the desert. But it was a 
cheap way of living in the early 
nineteen thirties; and a man’s 


thoughts could be dominant in the 


domain of silence. 

I liked living alone; my happiest 
moments had come in solitude on 
some quiet hill or with unlimited 
hours for reading. Even in boy- 
hood I roamed alone, along an un- 
trod strip of California coastline 
called Portuguese Bend. Like 
every fourteen-year-old I needed a 
mother or the memory of a mother. 
I had neither. When I went to the 
sea, I found gifts awaiting me— 
dreams of old ship days and run- 
ning tides. I experienced a boyish 
delight listening as the sea ha- 
rangued the shore, trembling at the 
strength: of the flood tide nibbling 
away my domain. 

From Georgetown University in 
Washington, D. C., I returned in 
1932 at the age of twenty-three to 
California and began undergoing 
pressures of social upheavals that 
were beginning to sweep the world. 
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But a vague dream stirred within 
me—a dream to be free at some lost 
location where values could be 
established which an _ individual 
wished to preserve. 

By mid-summer I took the initial 
step —- moved to my sea cave and 
lived on fish and mollusks, working 
early and late at a poem. But some- 
times, tiring of this occupation, I 
hunted shellfish or idled hours away 
on watercolors. 

Early one morning I looked up 
and beheld my brother standing in 
the cave entrance. Immediately he 
insisted with emphasis that I should 
return without delay to Los Angeles 
and the job that I had quit. 

I wonder now if he remembers 
how glorious was that dawn as we 
stood facing each other with the 
roar of the breakers muffling our 
argument over the incompetence of 
adventurers. In a lull of sea noises 
I broke the tension that had grown 
up between us, suggesting that we 
breakfast ere the tide arose, and 
upon his reply, let myself down to 
the rocks under which I gathered 
abalones, little bothering to cook 
them through over the slow fire, so 
absorbed was I in the glow upon 
the sea. 

His mouth filled with steak, and 
his voice competing with sea voices, 
my brother advised me to read 
the whole of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
the Arctic explorer, without delay. 
Capturing dawn’s effulgence with 
watercolors, I answered that I had 
read Stefansson on his advice, and if 
Stefansson was right, then I was in- 
deed the epitome of unpreparedness 
and incompetence; nevertheless, I 
would take wilderness trails before 
the noisy wheels of cities grinding 
out “civilization”; I admitted that 
music was there, and the theaters 
and libraries — enriching, cultural 
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things, but were they not too inter- 
woven with unrest and the carbon 
monoxide of streamlined living? 
Adventure, at least, tested the deep- 
est fiber in a man, and only in the 
quiet country of the mind could a 
man retire from vicissitudes of so- 
ciety. I should not return to the 
city for the remainder of sunrmer; 
yes, I had read Stefansson, and be- 
lieve he is largely right, but who 
can quench the flame of God that 
stirs through some men’s hearts? 

Throughout that decisive after- 
noon I lay upon the lip of the cave 
watching oil tankers beat their way 
down the windy channel. At dusk 
I considered a few problems and 
completed the poem, as I recall now, 
in this fashion, 


“And desert, desert, I have waited 
long 
For coyote’s cry and phainopepla’s 


song!” ? 


which seemed to bring fragrance of 
half-remembered things—sage and 
mesquite bloom—into the cave. 

By starlight I collected anemones 
and placed them in my seaweed 
garden. Above the listless tide one 
late gull wheeled by, sweeping me 
with a searching stare, sailing on 
soundless wings like the feathered 
hunters of the desert places, and a 
thought recurred: eastward, beyond 
the last range of mountains, a 
bright land sprawled in the sun, a 
country where there was room 
enough and time enough, where a 
man might make a living, fa- 
ther had said, if he stayed clear of 
debt. 

I resolved to do it, though I would 
never be the same again. It would 
be quiet there, and I could really 


1 Published in Tur CatHoric Wort, August, 
1940, p. 581. 
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live. The following day I acquired 
my burros and came to the desert. 

Today, my home in the oasis is a 
large palm log guest house with 
modern plumbing, mechanical re- 
frigeration and big windows light- 
ing my studio and library. In it, 
guests from every walk of life find 
refuge from a world torn with strife. 
Six smaller cottages complete the 
sheltered retreat for those nature 
lovers who are hardy enough to fol- 
low the jutted trail. 

Visitors to my oasis ask what 
brought me here, why do I stay, 
what do I gain by it; sometimes, and 
more acceptably, what does it mean 
to me? 

Those who know the desert’s own 
conclusive answer ask no _ such 
questions. They re certain their 
needs will be answered when I reach 
forth and seize their hand, welcom- 
ing them again into solitude. Some, 
to me the most select, have read the 
desert’s answer in_ their first 
glimpse. I know I will see them 
again unless some fortuitous event 
prevents their return. But should 
we chance to meet again elsewhere, 
our greeting would still be given 
and taken in desert fellowship, to 
me, the most friendly and enduring 
of human association. 

This assurance in itself answers 
in one most important particular 
the question of why I stay here, and 
in another important particular ex- 
presses what I gain by it, or what 
it means to me. In what more fa- 
vored lands can be found richer 
treasure than sincerely enduring 
friendships? 

My questioners imply that a uni- 
versity man could and should find 
something more worthwhile in liv- 
ing elsewhere, in what they mention 
as civilization’s attractions and al- 
lurements. In turn I might ask if 
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they find no arid and barren places 
there, in fact, hardships and perils 
that I never encounter here? I keep 
no lock on my doors. Police are not 
needed to patrol my trails. I come 
and go unhindered and never in fear 
of robbery or attack. 

From the plains, the hills, in the 
sky and on sun-flooded ranges there 
is only one voice, the voice of the 
wind saying great things, “Peace,” 
and “Quiet,” and “Listen.” Its mes- 
sage is significant as it goes about 
prophesying things to come from a 
unique American land and people. 
Through the never-ending struggle 
for existence in these wastes, Nature 
has armored all living things with 
strength and patience. She has 
decreed that soft living will find no 
place here, nor will life be perpetu- 
ated without self-discipline, denial 
and sacrifice. Those who dwell 


herein—who can psychologically do 
so—must be people who have re- 


sources within themselves. They 
are those who demand room for 
their thoughts, perspectives for 
their visions, and peace for their 
daily work. 

I do not offer these contrasts in 
defense or boast of my desert. If it 
needed defense or meant no more 
to me than something to boast of 
I would not be here. And I appre- 
ciate civilization more by reason of 
my desert residence than I possibly 
could through every-day familiar- 
ity. 

Sufficient as these realizations are 
to me, they do not answer the ques- 
tions cited as they are so frequently 
asked to the satisfaction of those 
who ask them, always excepting the 
few to whom the desert has spoken 
in its own language. Seldom are 
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they sufficient around my fireplace 
while the stars stride by in their 
eternal desert watch. Figures of 
professional and adventurous men 
and women, keenly curious and in- 
cisive of speech, cast in flickering 
light upon my palm trunk walls. 
Only their comment breaks the 
night’s hush as coffee simmers over 
coals. 

“Now don’t tell me that it was 
foreordained that you lead your ex- 
istence in the desert!” scoffed a for- 
mer college classmate, who, per- 
haps, had reason to be doubtful. 
“Without a radio—using kerosene 
lamps—at the end of a sandy road 
that meanders up sage slopes until 
even jackrabbit trails run out and 
stop!” 

I pointed out that I believed I 
could write, and for my own 
pleasure paint the world of Nature, 
man’s purest love, but realized it 
would take freedom to fulfill such 
a plan, the fruits therefrom an in- 
tegral part of the ancient desert 
peace of God that was from the 
beginning. 

“But to stumble upon this oasis!” 
he exclaimed. “And, by all indica- 
tions learn to love, this most iso- 
lated spot in the entire desert!” 

My friend needed my eyes to see 
why I never have too many such 
nights, too much of that peace, for 
the wilderness, like a person, must 
be lived with to be loved. 

I told him that the oasis was the 
discovery of solitude wherein, apart 
from the world, I “lived as on a 
mountain” and having mastered my 
own spirit was able to live a com- 
plete life, for tranquillity, even to a 
desert man, was nothing more than 
the good ordering of the mind. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


AMERICAN OPERA 


HE American Negro seems to 

have given more than he has as 
yet received from American cul- 
ture. For better or worse, his 
semi-savage syncopations have be- 
come the acknowledged rhythm of 
our national life and although the 
Metropolitan Opera has had count- 
less and costly false labor pains, it 
has never been able to give birth to 
anything as closely approaching an 
American opera as has the theater 
with the help of Negro inspiration. 
There is Virgil Thomson’s and Ger- 
trude Stein’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts which required a Negro cast to 


project its medley of Christian tra- 


dition in modern dress; there is 
Jerome Kern’s and Edna Ferber’s 
Showboat, whose theme song was 
based on a Negro spiritual; and 
there is Gershwin’s and Heyward’s 
Porgy and Bess, which now seems 
likely to be enshrined as the most 
authentic opera yet to be composed 
in America. It is illuminating to 
find none of the usual fatal com- 
parison of the original production 
with this revival which has definite- 
ly placed Porgy and Bess among 
our classics. In fact the almost in- 
variable response is “I like it even 
better than the first time.” So did 
we. 

Mr. Smallens, in his revision of 
the score, has made the change 
which it is now easy to see was in- 
evitable and, by eliminating the 
recitatives and returning to spoken 
dialogue, has brought all Catfish 
Row much closer to the audience. 


The present production is simpler 
and more dramatic than the first 
one. Indeed the action of Porgy and 
Bess is so tumultuous that every 
scene appears to have a major cli- 
max. Gershwin, unlike most com- 
posers, seems inclined at times to 
make the music subsidiary to the 
actor, but when Serena sings “My 
Man’s Gone Now,” music and action 
are one. Familiarity has not staled 
the songs. From Clara’s opening 
lullaby to Porgy’s “Where’s My 
Bess?” the singers and the chorus, 
trained by Eva Jessye seem to draw 
upon an endless source of melodic 
treasure. There is the prodigal 
richness that is felt in works of real 
creative genius and it leaves the 
American musical world the poorer 
for Gershwin. One comes away 
from Porgy and Bess full of warm 
vibrations — not only musical but 
human. DuBose Heyward’s story is 
built on simple emotions—life and 
death—the sinner, tempted and re- 
pentant—faith and goodness. 

With the passing years, Todd 
Duncan has grown in the part of 
Porgy and his cripple has an add- 
ed dignity and spiritual strength. 
It is a rarely distinguished cast: 
Mr. Duncan himself has an M.A. 
from Columbia and is head of the 
Music Department in Howard Uni- 
versity; Miss Ann Brown won the 
McGill Scholarship from the Juil- 
lard School and has just sung the 
soprano solo in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony for Stowkowski at 
N.B.C. Her voice is as limpid as 
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when first heard by Gershwin. Ed- 
ward Matthews (Jake), who sang 
St. Ignatius in Four Saints, is a con- 
cert singer who was awarded spe- 
cial honors in Buenos Aires; Ruby 
Elzy (Serena) is a graduate of Ohio 
State University and a lesser role is 
filled by the accomplished actress, 
Georgette Harvey. The littlest 
player on the stage is a pickaninny 
of such personality and rhythmic 
sense that he claims special notice. 
Most of the cast is identical with 
that of 1936 with the exception of 
Sportin’ Life, created by John W. 
Bubbles, who is now played by 
Avon Long, a graduate of the Bos- 
ton Conservatory. He sang the role 
on the Coast and brings to it an ex- 
traordinary agile grace and supple- 
ness that is at once comic and men- 
acing. His singing of “It Ain’t 
Necessarily So” tops any song in 
current musical comedy. Of course 
being a Negro company, the cor- 
porate spirit is dominant and every 
member of the cast is playing every 
moment. The street cries are in 
themselves a work of art. In a sea- 
son of aridity, Porgy and Bess is a 
satisfying oasis.—At the Majestic. 


Jason.— How an eminent dra- 
matic pundit is introduced to life’s 
realities by a juvenile playwright, 
is the theme of a comedy by 
Raphaelson, the author of Skylark. 
There is also the incidental ques- 
tion as to the extent to which a 
critic’s taste may be prejudiced by 
the discovery of his wife’s too inti- 
mate comnection with the author. 
All of which interesting matter is 
jeopardized by a sense of unreality 
in Mr. Raphaelson’s characters. 
Jason, the critic, is accredited with 
a sublime prophetic prestige which 
makes his every word a challenge. 
No wonder that he keeps a resident 


secretary to record his sibylline ut- 
terances. A man of fastidious ele- 
gance, who has just added to his 
objects of virtu a beautiful and ex- 
travagant young wife, he seems as 
remote to ordinary journalists— 
even George Jean Nathan —as the 
groundfloor plan of his perfectly 
appointed home which, unlike any 
New York house we know, has a 
rear entrance to the street through 
a charming garden. Into this ef- 
fetely cultured Eden, there bursts, 
in the guise of a Western Union 
boy, a garrulous genius. Shoving 
the script of his latest play into 
Jason’s immaculate hands, and pro- 
claiming his extraordinary talents 
with Saroyanesque fervor, Mike not 
only convinces Jason of the truth 
of his self-appraisal but persuades 
Jason to seek wider acquaintance 
with his fellows. 

Following the example of Well- 
wyn in Galsworthy’s Pigeon, but 
with less charitable motives, Jason 
obediently invites some nondescript 
guests, acquired on sidewalks and 
busses, to a “party.” A phlegmatic 
seaman, prodded for adventure, 
makes a guarded admission that a 
typhoon once made him seasick and 
walks out on them, but Mrs. Jason 
persuades a steam fitter to dance 
with her. As a matter of fact, 
Mike has guessed correctly that she 
is only a “lint-head,” the nickname 
for factory girls in the Carolinas, 
and Mrs. Jason capitulates to his 
discernment. When the steam fit- 
ter breaks Jason’s best vase, Jason 
proves his courtesy and evinces his 
tolerance by dictating a fine review 
of Mike’s play although cognizant 
of his disloyalty. But when Mike 
admits that his intentions are not 
even as honorable as a divorce 
court, Jason instead of punching 
the man, punishes the author and 
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with a review that damns both play 
and playwright, he drives Mike out 
into the night. Once Mike has gone 
and Mrs. Jason has turned penitent, 
a third review is transmitted to the 
secretary in which Jason admits 
that the Mikes of the world, in spite 
of their obnoxious and dangerous 
qualities, can teach something 
warm about life to the men of let- 
ters. All these three reviews, Mr. 
Alexander Knox delivers with flaw- 
less diction. But were he a little 
less of a plaster tailor’s model and 
Mike a trifle less greasy, Jason 
would come nearer to being the 
American Candida. It seems a pity 
that the author was also the direc- 
tor as he has brought out nothing 
clearly but his own aptitude for 
good phrases. For all the brilliance 
of the writing, no one on the stage 
ever seems completely honest. But 


in drawing upon itself this criti- 


cism, Jason proves that it offers 
mental stimulation—even to critics. 
—At the Hudson. 


Tue Rivats.—For fifty years 
there was in my grandmother’s 
household, an old English nurse 
whose devout example was largely 
responsible for the conversion of 
three of the children. It was be- 
cause Monica Chapman died the 
day that my Mother had planned to 
take me to see The Rivals that I 
missed ever seeing Joe Jefferson’s 
Bob Acres. It must have been a 
great many years ago as I remem- 
ber the production was at the Star 
Theater on Broadway just below 
Fourteenth Street. Since the days 
of Jefferson, The Rivals has not had 
much appeal for American audi- 
ences. It was briefly revived by 
Mrs. Fiske with James T. Powers 
and is offered at intervals by school 
casts who plod through the eight- 
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eenth century wit with as much 
pain to themselves as their parents. 

The American colonies were just 
girding themselves for their strug- 
gle and Garrick was making his 
farewell performance at Drury 
Lane when a young author present- 
ed on January 17, 1775, at Covent 
Garden, a comedy that was not par- 
ticularly well received and was 
withdrawn until a better actor 
could be found for the part of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. But the play- 
wright persisted and “the town 
damned, condoned and finally 
crowned” him. 

There was never any genius more 
brilliantly dishonest than Sheridan, 
who spent the greater part of his 
creative energy in trying to cheat 
his creditors. The Rivals is mostly 
a satire of his own adventures, as 
before he was twenty-five, he him- 
self had eloped with a lovely heiress 
and fought two duels for her. After 
five more plays in five years, he 
laid down his quill for good and 
took to politics, where his dramatic 
instinct guided his oratory and he 
made in his demand for the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings 
what Charles James Fox declared 
was the greatest speech ever deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons. 
Seats were sold for $300 to hear 
him speak at the trial. But, when 
crying “I have done,” he fell back 
into the arms of Edmund Burke, 
his emotion was as counterfeit as 
his effrontery when he once con- 
cluded a Greek quotation so superb- 
ly in “double talk” that he deceived 
all the Parliamentary scholars. The 
realities which Sheridan had avoided 
all his life closed in upon him at the 
end and even his corpse had to be 
bought back from the bailiff by 
his friends for the public funeral 
planned by the nation. Had he 
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written a play in these latter years, 
it might have been a real one. It 
has always seemed strange to us 
that Sheridan’s plays now seem 
more popular than Goldsmith’s. 
The shadings of personality and the 
genuine fun and tenderness of Kate 
Hardcastle are unknown in the 
Sheridan comedies where epigrams 
and oddities are the substitute for 
humor and character. 

Since Sheridan’s creations are 
mostly one dimensional, the tradi- 
tion has been to play the parts to 
the hilt in that dimension. Miss Le 
Gallienne, who directed the pres- 
ent revival, has preferred to tone 
down the idiosyncracies. Mr. Wal- 


ter Hampden has added a genial 
smile to Sir Anthony Absolute’s 
cholers and Lydia does a good deal 
more than languish. There could 
never be two Mrs. Malaprops less 
alike than Mrs. Fiske’s and Miss 
Mary Boland’s. Mrs. Fiske’s widow 


was fussy, bourgeois and excitable. 
Miss Boland is all grand manner 
and plumed affectation. Robert 
Wallstein as Falkland contrives to 
underline most successfully the 
young lover’s lackadaisical roman- 
ticism; Donald Burr is just a very 
handsome Captain, but as O’Trig- 
ger, Philip Bourneuf, for all his 
jauntiness, suggests as he did in 
his short-lived Jacques, that this 
Irishman has a genuine philosophy. 

As for Bobby Clark’s Acres, it is 
the pith of the production. All the 
years’ experience he has stored up 
in his acute stage mind since his 
burlesque days has gone into the 
comic illumination of the country 
squire, and yet, while a great come- 
dian must always be partly himself, 
Bob Clark has been neatly fitted in- 
to the breeches of Bob Acres. 
Clark’s painted spectacles have dis- 
appeared but his short legs still 
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have their expressive weakness of 
knee and, robbed by eighteenth cen- 
tury limitations, of his big cigar, he 
substitutes in his first entrance, a 
mammoth whip which performs the 
most amazing antics in his juggling 
fingers. Later on it is difficult to 
decide which is purer diversion, 
Clark’s singing of Buxom Joan, his 
assumption of a smart swagger or 
his writing the challenge with his 
legs twisted round the top of the 
chair while he sends the pens fly- 
ing. His own particular quality of 
good humor pervades the whole 
production which is neither pure 
farce nor pure satire but very pure 
“Clark.” Mr. Guiterman has writ- 
ten a new prologue and some lyrics, 
set to music by Macklin Marrow 
who leads the orchestra in the 
haunting airs of the period. The 
Rivals is as full of melody, as laugh- 
ter.—At the Shubert. 


CaFE Crown.—Down on Second 
Avenue at Twelfth Street there is a 
real cafe which is the Montparnasse 
of Yiddish culture. If it is half as 
lively or amusing as the replica in 
Mr. Kraft’s comedy, it should never 
lack patronage. The dictator of 
Cafe Crown is Hymie. Hymie, with 
his flapping napkin, may be out- 
wardly only a bus boy but his white 
hairs have been honorably earned 
in being the financial “angel” of his 
idol, the venerable Yiddish tragedi- 
an, David Cole, another Jacob Ad- 
ler. Over the threshold of the bar 
in Cafe Crown is the stage entrance 
to the Lippsky Theater, where, for 
years, Cole—and Hymie—have been 
struggling against the inroads of 
Broadway upon their Yiddish 
drama. Even Cole’s wife and daugh- 
ter have drifted uptown but re- 
turn to be in a topical Lear set on 
Riverside Drive. Hymie has re- 
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fused to lose any more money on 
Shakespeare but succumbs to the 
splendid pathos of the story of the 
old man with three daughters. All 
is ready for the opening and Cole is 
to present his son-in-law as his suc- 
cessor when an agent appears with 
a contract from Hollywood. The 
young man is loyal, however, and 
leaves to Cole the final decision. 
This is the only moment of real sus- 
pense in the play but so excellent is 
the character drawing that it never 
lacks interest. 

Cafe Crown is a close corporation 
of individualists. There is the pro- 
prietess who sends herself a huge 
floral tribute on Cole’s first night; 
the stage hand with critical facul- 
ties; the journalist who writes his 
reviews in advance of the plays; the 
playwright whose great new play 
Sirocco is Rain with a rabbi, the 
panhandler who can’t afford to ac- 
cept less than $200 for his family, 
the waiter who takes no contradic- 
tion from his patrons, and the shy 
young man from uptown who is an- 
other Alice trying to adjust ordi- 
nary straight values in a Looking- 
Glass Land. Carnovsky achieves a 
good deal of distinction as David 
Cole with fur coat and gold-headed 
cane but it is Sam Jaffe’s Hymie 
who is the soul of a folk comedy 
which is full of warmth and good 
nature and pictures a corner of New 
York life that may soon be only a 
memory. The direction of Elia 
Kazan and the set by Aronson are 
both excellent.—At the Cort. 


SoLiTaiRE.—At the bottom of an 
arroyo near the Pasadena golf club 
there lived a kindly hobo who had 


his pet white rat. At the top of 
the arroyo, Virginia’s family had a 
pleasant house where no one 
guessed the hobo’s propinquity un- 


til Virginia followed him down the 
steep path. Several times she tried 
to tell about her adventure but her 
Mother and Father never had the 
time to listen and over a mutual in- 
terest in Wicky, the rat, Virginia 
and Ben formed an agreeable 
friendship and worked out together 
a transcendental philosophy remi- 
niscent of Bishop Berkeley. “Noth- 
ing is so real,” they decided “as our 
own ideas.” Ben was not the wor- 
rying kind but it upset him that 
Virginia’s parents didn’t believe in 
religion and both he and the audi- 
ence began to have some trepidation 
about the arrival of a very undesir- 
able tramp in the arroyo’s exclusive 
colony. As the Stewart household 
seemed to share Ben’s taste in 
tinned goods, a great many cans 
had found their way down to him 
but it was not till Virginia wrote a 
composition about Wicky that Mrs. 
Stewart discovered why the kitchen 
shelves were being depleted. Hys- 
terical over the danger of the situa- 
tion she tells Virginia that the po- 
lice have been warned and that they 
will burn down all the shacks the 
next morning. It is because Vir- 
ginia is frantic about the danger to 
Ben and Wicky that she ventures 
to visit Ben after dark and precipi- 
tates a crisis with the vicious tramp 
in which the police and her terrified 
Father all figure. 

Dramatized by John van Druten 
from a novel by Edwin Corle, Soli- 
taire is not so much a contrast be- 
tween the rich and the poor as a 
study of the strange loneliness of 
childhood. Dudley Digges, the di- 
rector, has avoided sentiment and 
Jo Mielziner has provided a very 
real arroyo. As Virginia, the 
twelve - year-old daughter of Al- 
fred Hitchcock gives a splendidly 
straightforward performance in a 
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part which makes grueling de- 
mands on so young an actress. But 
Ben is so much Ben that he makes 
one doubt the presence of that 
sound artist, Victor Kilian.—At the 
Plymouth, 


Banjo Eyves.— Three Men on a 
Horse has been set to music by Ver- 
non Duke for Eddie Cantor but, as 
the very popular black-face come- 
dian is a singer and not an actor, 
the humor he injects is mostly ex- 
traneous to the story. Unfortu- 
nately a great deal of it in Act I. is 
of particularly unattractive wash- 
room quality. This is followed, 
however, by one of the most de- 
lightful horse scenes ever present- 
ed. In his dreams in the play, Ed- 
die is supposed to visit the race- 
track paddocks and learn from the 
horses the winner among the next 
day’s entries. His particular friend 
is Banjo Eyes, a horse of rarest 
charm, whose front and rear are 
played by the Mayos, specialists for 
three generations on the Continent 
in equine antics. Banjo Eyes not 
only possesses a superbly arched 
neck and roving eye but his legs 
work with incredible harmony in 
performing the most intricate steps 
and alluring poses. Against a 
dream-blue sky, the pastures de- 
picted by Harry Horner are idyllic 
and are lit by a moon with the same 
ambient eyes as Cantor. 

As human attractions, there is De 
Marco with his new and ninth part- 
ner who may have more dash but 
not the same smooth grace as the 
lady who waltzed so beautifully last 
season. More sensational is the 
dance trio from Canada, Lynn, 
Royce and Vanya, whose acrobatics 
are as fluent as they are startling. 
Irene Sharaff has created a gay 
variety of smart costumes and at 
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the close of the show, Mr. Cantor 
sings a great many of his old songs 
—one of the best features. We re- 
gret that the three most popular 
musical shows must meet the popu- 
lar demand in being as tough as © 
their public.—At the Hollywood. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN with THE 
Jooss BALLET.—The Shuberts have 
devised a dyadic novelty in enter- 
tainment, pleasing to Gilbertian en- 
thusiasts and to those of less con- 
servative taste. The Boston Opera 
Company offers a far better than 
average repertory of Gilbert and 
Sullivan and the Jooss Ballet stands 
at the head of its particular class of 
pantomimic dance with free move- 
ment. Thus classicists or mod- 
erns may alternately be satisfied or 
bored. The attendance denotes sat- 
isfaction. 

The opening bill presented H.M.S. 
Pinafore preceded by the Green 
Table, with the implication of arm- 
aments being treated from a far- 
cical and tragical basis. The next 
combination was The Mikado to the 
accompaniment of Big City and A 
Ball in Old Vienna which offered 
little possibility of co-ordination but 
Pearl Harbor was commemorated 
when the opening chorus sang “We 
are the Gangsters of Japan”! 

Mr. R. H. Burnside permits no 
encores in his operas and takes 
them at a swift pace. Mr. Florenz is 
an experienced comedian and Miss 
Kathleen Roche, fresh from Worces- 
ter, Mass., has a clear soprano voice 
that promises a future. We have 
already expressed our admiration 
of the Jooss Ballet at considerable 
length earlier this season. We trust 
that their appearance with the 
opera company will introduce them 
to a wider public and we still regret 
the fact that they do not dance 
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their lighter ballets before a gayer 
background than their traditional 
black curtain. 

The program will be changed 
every fortnight or so; it is the only 
show in town with music that we 
can recommend for children. — At 
the St. James. 


Post Mortems.— Three casual- 
ties this month deserve an obituary 
as all of them included distin- 
guished artists who, if they failed 
in what they attempted, deserve 
some honorable mention. Mr. Lu- 
ther Long revived Hedda Gabler 
with a fine cast for the Greek 
tragedienne, Mme. Katina Paxinou. 
Mme. Paxinou has a definite and 
dramatic presence but her Hedda 
was a malignant Medusa without 
the humor or subtle shadings which 
we feel are implicit in Ibsen’s script. 
Marc Connelly, who dramatized 


Green Pastures, offered a comedy, 
The Flowers of Virtue, set in an en- 
chanting villa in Yucatan, in which 
an American on a holiday circum- 
vents a Mexican Nazi by rather 
forcibly enlisting the aid of the pa- 


tron saint, San Martin. The Indi- 
ans believe it to be a miracle when 
they find the saint’s statue outside 
the power plant and the American 
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on whom their faith has made a 
deep impression, says perhaps it 
was; that maybe he was only the 
active agent of the good saint who 
inspired him. Unfortunately all 
the dramatic action was contained 
in the last act. 

Then there was Lily of the Val- 
ley whose cold reception aroused 
the author, Ben Hecht, to maledic- 
tions on the press. Mr. Hecht, who 
can write a money-making farce 
with one hand, this time wrote with 
fierce compassion about the suffer- 
ings of the poor and what justice 
there could be in it. In Outward 
Bound and The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, a romantic background ameli- 
orated for the living the presence of 
the dead. Mr. Hecht is forthright 
and he set his story in the city 
morgue. With recurrent reminder 
of mortuary detail, with no central 
story and very long monologues, it 
was a stiff ordea! for the audience 
to visit with the wretched bedrag- 
gled dead people for three acts. The 
performances were all noteworthy 
but a monologue by Miss Minnie 
Dupree was simply superb. Mr. Gil- 
bert Miller had the courage to pro- 
duce Lily of the Valley which will 
not be forgotten. It would make a 
great one-act play. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FATHER.—Long may 
he live!—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister EILeen.— Two girls 
meet many strange people in Green- 
wich Village and most of the Bra- 
zilian Navy to the entertainment of 
the audience.—At the Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.—A melo- 
drama as generous in corpses as in 
laughs.—At the Fulton. 


March 


LaDY IN THE Dark.—Illuminated 
by Miss Lawrence.—At the Alvin. 


May 
It Happens on Ice. — Ideal for 
children and their elders. — At the 
Center. 
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November 


Best Foot Forwarp.— When a 
screen star decides to visit a Prep 
School Prom there are bound to be 
complications. There are many in 
George Abbott’s new musicale that 
has only a few adults in the cast. 
The dancing is brighter than the 
music.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


December 


BuITHE Spirit. — With a ravish- 
ing ghost costumed by Mainbocher, 
Noel Coward’s latest comedy shoots 
straight at Spiritualism and scores 
a hit. The cast is as experienced 
as the playwright and sustains the 
lightness of the satire.— At the 
Morosco. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss. — Judy Graves and 


her family and friend Fuffy have 
stepped out of The New Yorker into 
a lively comedy which has made 
many friends.—At the Lyceum. 


Spring AGAIN. — Miss Grace 
George and Mr. C. Aubrey Smith 
are proving that not only the young- 
sters can be good entertainment. 
Their pleasant presence radiates 
The Playhouse. 


Sons 0’ Fun.—For those who en- 
joyed Hellz-a-Poppin, here is an- 
other with elaborate and beautiful 
backgrounds by Raoul Pene Du 
Bois, an extraordinarily amusing 
juggler, Carmen Miranda, etc., but 
with all the same rowdiness and 
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even more participation by the au- 
dience. The show is not planned 
for those whose taste still veers to 
refinement.—At the Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—Without a single 
corpse and with a small cast, this 
latest melodrama contrives a tense 
suspense till the final curtain. Full 
recognition must be given to Mr. 
Leo Carroll, Mr. Vincent Price and 
Miss Judith Evelyn as well as to the 
lighting by Feder which contributes 
so largely to the alarming atmos- 
phere. The period is Victorian but 
the psychology is modern.—At the 
John Golden. 


Papa Is ALL.—A comedy of a 
Mennonite family with a rather 
grim plot but full of pleasant laughs 
as Mama keeps Papa successfully in 
the background. Mama is Jessie 
Royce Landis in regulation Men- 
nonite cap, and the neighborhood 
gossip is in the agile hands of Dor- 
othy Sands. Papa is a horrid tyrant 
but he can’t keep Mama from giv- 
ing everyone a good time at the 
Guild. 


Let’s Face It.—Danny Kaye who 
sang the Russian composer song 
last year in Lady in the Dark is now 
a star and delights the public with 
his double-talk patter as a selectee 
in camp. There is some clean fun 
and a very great deal that needs 
soap. As Cole Porter wrote the 
score it is never slow nor is the 
tempo of the musicale which is 
prestissimo.—At the Imperial. 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wortp anv THE Farru. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THEY EXPLODE LIKE BOMBS OF MERCY 


N a long, narrow basement room 

on a New York side street—a 
room walled with shelves of medi- 
cines, first-aid kits, bandages, baby 
foods, surgical instruments—deft- 
fingered blue-robed sisters are busi- 
ly packing boxes that bear strange 


addresses. “Benedictine Mission 
Hospital, Mohanji, Tanganyika, 
British East Africa.” “Mbongol- 
wane Mission Hospital, Entumnei, 
Zululand.” “Baluba Leper Settle- 
ment, Lganga P. O., Uganda.” “St. 
Ann’s Mission, Vizagapatam, Ma- 
dras, India.” 

Upstairs in the old house, in an- 
other long, narrow room, a priest 
with a strong, humorous face sits 
telephoning at a desk overflowing 
with letters of appeal and of thanks 
from every obscure corner of the 
world. He is Father Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J., director of the 
Catholic Medical Mission Board. 

The luck of the C.M.M.B. in get- 
ting its shipments across a war-torn 
world has been extraordinary. Not 
one important shipment has thus 
far been lost, though many are fan- 
tastically long a-coming. When they 
do come, “they explode like bombs 
of mercy,” says Father Garesché. 


Sister Marie Rose wrote from the 
Belgian Congo: “Every day we have 
from 100 to 200 outpatients, every 
Monday 120 to 180 injections for 
yaws. We have eight babies in 
créche—mothers dead. Your ship- 
ment came one year late, but just 
at the right moment.” A priest in 
western China wrote several times 
with deepening anxiety that the 
boxes of medicines he so desperate- 
ly needed must have been stolen by 
bandits or the Japs. But finally 
they turned up, in perfect condi- 
tion, two years and a half in tran- 
sit, but “just at the right moment.” 
No matter how delayed, the medi- 
cine always arrives just at the right 
moment, because every moment is 
the right moment. 

Yet there are occasions when 
“the right moment” is literally 
right. In Kansu Province, China, 
four mission workers contracted 
spotted typhus from working with 
sick soldiers, and were at the point 
of death when a box came from the 
C.M.M.B. The immediate injection 
of anti-typhus serum saved all four 
lives. 

After arrival at the seaport and 
possibly a long rail trip into the in- 
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terior, a shipment may be carried 
for days on the heads of native car- 
riers along jungle trails. When the 
medicines reach the mission, the 
news spreads swiftly. The nurses 
open the box on the floor of the 
mission-house living room. 
“Iodine!” cries one nurse excited- 
ly. “Vaseline—a great tin!” cries 
another. “Aspirin! Powdered milk! 
Quinine!” Natives crowd in the 
open doors and windows, chatter 
and shout. It’s a jubilee. 

Medicines requiring real medical 
knowledge and diagnostic skill go 
only to hospitals with a regular or 
visiting doctor. First-aid and sim- 
ple remedies go to dispensaries that 
have only a nurse. Yet sometimes 
lone nurses and priests have to do 
doctors’ jobs. 

“Here is a typical day,” writes a 
nurse at a remote dispensary in 
Central Africa—“a boy falls out of 
a tree and breaks his leg. I set it 


and sew up the cuts in his head, 
though I am no doctor. Then back 
to the mission to deliver a baby, 
then four miles off into the bush to 


deliver another.” She tells of the 
sick baby two months old, weigh- 
ing only five pounds, brought to the 
mission in a raffia bag in a six-day 
trip through the bush and over 
rivers. “He seemed barely to have 
life in him, but he smiled at the 
sisters. Now at twelve months he’s 
a lovely baby, due to the dried milk 
you sent.” 

One day when a sister from Fiji, 
back in New York on leave, was in 
Father Garesché’s office, he told her 
of a missionary out on the Arctic 
tundra who cut off a man’s infected 
finger with a razor blade, the only 
cutting tool he had. “I think I can 
go one better on that, Father,” said 
the visitor. And she told how a 
nurse at her mission had cut off a 
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woman’s gangrenous leg with a 
penknife. No anaesthetic, no ster- 
ilizer. Yet the woman recovered. 

The Benedictine Mission at Mo- 
hanji, Tanganyika, center of a dis- 
trict seven days journey across in 
one direction and five days in the 
other, alive with tigers, hyenas, ele- 
phants, where the natives’ crops are 
often stolen by apes and monkeys, 
reports that the nurse sometimes 
has to go afoot six hours through 
the bush to deliver a baby. “Our 
store of medicines is getting lower. 
We shall be grateful for anything. 
Our only hope is America.” 

A nurse in the Patna District of 
India got a supply of medicines and 
later sent a picture of the dispen- 
sary building she had put up with 
native labor. “I had to have a build- 
ing in which to treat the people with 
those splendid medicines you sent,” 
she wrote. “Next thing,” said 
Father Garesché, “she’ll have a hos- 
pital!” That’s the way many hos- 
pitals have started—from donated 
equipment or as humble dispen- 
saries. 

An obstetrician in Mobile, Ala., 
Dr. Edward J. Reneke, concerned 
over the lack of maternity care for 
Negro women in his area, consulted 
with the Catholic bishop, and then 
came to New York with $200, won- 
dering what he could buy with that. 
Just when he was giving up hope, 
he heard of Father Garesché and 
the C.M.M.B. He told his story. 
Father Garesché gave him complete 
equipment for a small modern hos- 
pital. Dr. Reneke went back to 
Mobile and established his much- 
needed hospital for Negro women. 

While the bulk of its support 
comes from contributions of wo- 
men, the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board receives many donations in 
kind from hospitals, both Catholic 
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and non-Catholic. They give medi- 
cines, stethoscopes, surgical instru- 
ments, enamelware. Equipment out 
of date in a modern hospital is 
quite useful in the bush—or even 
more desirable. An electric steri- 
lizer would be useless in the interior 
of New Guinea; a kerosene one is 
just the ticket. ; 

Doctors give manufacturers’ sam- 
ples. One sample bottle may be of 
no importance to a doctor here at 
home but a ccllection of many 
samples is a treasure to a mission 
doctor or nurse. A letter from the 
mountains of Mindanao tells how, 
after an operation, a child bled dan- 
gerously. The mission doctor ran to 
the box of C.M.M.B. medicines and 
found there a manufacturer’s sam- 
ple, an envelope of Vitamin K la- 
beled: “Don’t throw this away. It 
may save a baby’s life.” It did. 
What Father Garesché is given, he 
gives away. The benefactor pays 
the transportation to the port of 
entry. Some missions can afford to 
pay; for these he buys supplies. 

“What wonders are wrought by 
the samples you send!” said Mother 
Angelina of St. Joseph’s Convent at 
Guntur, India. “People suffering 
with beriberi of the cardiac type are 
brought here gasping, writhing, 
hardly human beings. Formerly we 
had to watch them die, unable to 
administer even the Last Sacra- 
ment. Now an injection of Vitamin 
B often works a transformation in 
half an hour. Babies with beriberi 
used to die in agony. Now with an 
injection of Vitamin B, the baby 
falls asleep and wakes apparently 
normal. It is amazing.” 

A few years ago, thumbing over 
a hospital supply catalogue, Father 
Garesché noticed the advertisement 
of 450 sets of surgical instruments. 
They had been made for the U. S. 


Army in World War I, had never 
been used, and had been sold at 
auction. Father Garesché bought 
the 450 sets for $30 each! They are 
worth over $500 a set today. Later 
he bought eye-surgery sets for $60 
each. They are worth at least $700 
each. He has sent over 350 of these 
surgical sets to mission hospitals. 
Some have been paid for at the ridi- 
culously low cost price, some given 
away. A missionary in Madagascar 
wrote that many competent native 
doctors there had no instruments to 
perform operations. The set that 
Father Garesché sent out is used by 
15 different native surgeons. 

A letter from a doctor in Uganda 
says: “Last month I should have 
done three Caesarean sections, but 
couldn’t for lack of instruments. 
All three women died. I might have 
prevented one death if we had had 
intravenous saline apparatus, and I 
couldn’t handle an intestinal ob- 
struction for lack of equipment. 
Could you send us instruments for 
abdominal surgery, surgical scis- 
sors, midwifery forceps?” “We are 
sending what we can right away,” 
says Father Garesché. 

Father Garesché got 10,000 
splints at 4c each, a job lot some- 
body had bought at auction. They 
cost 50c each retail. He buys 1400- 
lb. drums of vaseline at 3 1-4c a 
pound, less than one tenth the re- 
tail price, and volunteer workers 
put it up in bottles, gathered and 
brought in by children. Aspirin 
tablets cost about $10 a thousand 
retail. Bargaining shrewdly, he 
buys them in 100,000 lots at 50c a 
thousand. 

Father Garesché owes many of 
his savings to the special knowl- 
edge of a New York-born Jew, 
Harry Stuckgold. For several years 
Stuckgold, a registered pharmacist, 
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managed a Shanghai drug-supply 
house. Missions bought from him; 
he learned a good deal about them 
and their needs. Stuckgold and 
some of his friends published an 
English-language newspaper in 
Shanghai. Angered by his friendli- 
ness toward the Chinese, the Japa- 
nese bombed his newspaper and 
forced him out of Shanghai. Re- 
turning to New York, Stuckgold 
looked up the missions whose work 
he had seen in China. Out of 
friendly interest he showed Father 
Garesché how to cut the cost of 5- 
grain quinine tablets from $18 to 
$9 a thousand by buying the 
quinine in bulk and having it made 
into tablets by a pharmaceutical 
house. He showed him how to save 
90 per cent of the cost of eye oint- 
ment by mixing vaseline with yel- 
low oxide of mercury. He tipped 
him off on buying a 320-lb. barrel 
of boric acid at 7 1-2c a pound just 
before it jumped to 50c a pound, 
and on getting in a supply of car- 
bolic acid at 40c a pound just be- 
fore it jumped to $4 a pound. 

Sometimes Father Garesché is 
saddened by the ever growing ap- 
peals for medicines and supplies. 
He can’t fulfill them all. But he is 
cheered by the constant letters that 
tell how much is accomplished by 
a little. 

A missionary in Manchukuo 
came to a village that was stricken 
with malignant malaria. The mis- 
sionary was no doctor, but he knew 
a little about bacteriology and about 
malaria. He had with him a slender 
supply of quinine from the C.M.M. 
B. and a microscope. To conserve 
the precious quinine, he took blood 
samples of each malaria victim and 
gave the quinine at the moment 
when, he thought, it would be most 
effective. Within a few days he had 
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conquered the epidemic. The peo- 
ple were amazed. “Who are you? 
Why did you come here?” “I came 
to spread Christ’s teaching.” “We 
don’t know anything about your 
God,” said the people, “but we want - 
to be like you.” The missionary 
baptized the whole community. “A 
village saved by a dollar’s worth of 
quinine,” said Father Garesché 
smiling. You can put any meaning 
you wish on that word “saved,” and 
it still stands. 

“I am alone here,” writes Father 
B. LaFortune, from King Island, 
Alaska. “I have no hospital, no 
nurses, no doctor. When the Es- 
quimos cannot come to my house 
to be treated, I go to them. I at- 
tend 180 people. Quite a few babies 
are weak. Any strengthening 
medicine is welcome. Five or six 
youngsters owe their lives to what 
you sent. One was puny. I gave 
him malt syrup. He is strong and 
vigorous now. Another had blad- 
der trouble so bad that I confirmed 
him as a baby, being sure he would 
die. I gave him some of your medi- 
cine, now he is full of life, some- 
times too full. A woman became 
so weak she could not walk. to 
church any more. I treated her with 
your medicines. Now she can walk 
to the top of the island. A man had 
a bad carbuncle. I was afraid he 
would die. The antiseptics got the 
best of it. We are in absolute iso- 
lation. Two or three boats come in 
the summer. In winter, not a living 
soul can come from the mainland.” 

Can the bombs of mercy continue 
to evade the bombs of destruction 
and reach the humble, nameless 
people in tundra, jungle and far 
islands? The need is greater than 
ever; it grows greater every month. 
Father Garesché has faith and hope. 

Wess WALDRON. 
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SOULS AT THE END OF THE TRAIL 


TuatT afternoon’s ride was Father 
Edward Courtney’s introduction to 
the physical discomforts of the mis- 
sioner’s life. Their trail was a nar- 
row file that meandered up moun- 
tains and around precipices. Their 
horses slipped in the mud, lurched, 
and stumbled on. The rain pelted 
them mercilessly and dripped down 
their collars and soaked their legs. 
The heat was intense. For hours 
they continued to slop through mud 
and rain, oftentimes a step from 
death, as their ponies madly dug in 
their hooves for a foothold on some 
declivity. No one spoke. Edward 
was filled with a sense of physical 
discomfort. The heat, the perspira- 
tion, the dank sweaty smell from 
his laboring horse, his aching 
knees and muscles, the vast un- 
friendliness of the hammering rain, 
the serpentine ooze of the trail, the 
hollowing valleys below. What was 
the sense of going through all this? 
A group of useless, mountain - hid 
natives that would never mean any- 
thing for the world’s betterment. 
No; he mustn’t think that way. 
There were souls at the end of this 
trail. Sure, the going was tough, 
but then this was what he had 
wanted. All hill climbing was tough. 

Mechanically the priest guided 
his dripping horse, his weight shift- 
ing with its jolting progress; but 
his mind was busied with a thought 
from his morning’s meditation. Our 
Saviour made Himself one with 
those whom He redeemed, and at 
the same time He was one with 


God. He was at once the offerer 
and the offered. Edward’s mind 
played with the thought, pursuing 
all its implications. “Union with 
the people,” he muttered. “One 
with them in thought, language, and 
needs. Sympathetic to their dark 
lot, their longings, and eager to 
substitute myself for their sins, and 
failures. I must be victim as well 
as priest, ready to lay down my life 
that these souls be saved.” 

Father Miguel and the catechists 
suddenly whirled in their saddles. 
The young priest, bringing up the 
rear, was singing! His voice rose 
strongly and happily as his horse 
jolted down over the loose rocks 
and slid over the mud. For the 
next hour Edward sang all the 
songs and snatches of songs he 
could remember. Aventino at a 
broadening of the trail drew closer 
to Father Miguel. “It is good, Apo. 
The young Padre is glad. Even in 
the rain.” 

“Yes, I am glad to see that,” the 
veteran said. 

It was dark when the four men 
plodded up steep terraces, leading 
their horses into the town of 
Laban. The Tipucans usually build 
on the mountainsides, clustering 
their huts together in terraces. 
Thickets of thorns and hedges of 
brambles fence in the terraces. As 
a rule, only one narrow way pro- 
vides access to the village. As they 
approached the village, Aventino 
shouted loudly, declaring their iden- 
tity and the purpose of their visit. 
Voices answered him from out the 
darkness. 
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The gate was standing open for 
them. ... 

Edward dug his breviary out of 
the saddle bags. “Say, Father, 
whose house is this?” he asked. 

“House?” snorted the other. 
“This is the House of God.” 

“Your chapel?” 

“Laban’s one and only. It is 
roofed with grass, and the walls as 
you see are woven sawali with big 
openings for fresh air.” 

The young priest gazed at the big 
gaps in the walls. “Don’t you have 
any furniture?” He queried. 

“Well, there’s this table,” the mis- 
sioner answered. “It has the fall- 
ing sickness in all four legs, but a 
table it is.” He placed the carbide 
lamp upon the table and drew a 
pair of wooden stumps forward, 
“and here are the armchairs.” He 


laughed quietly. Both of them sat 
down and opened their breviaries. 


Moths and numerous small-winged 
insects of the night blundered 
about the carbide’s dazzling radi- 
ance. The rain dropped softly on 
the roof. 

The older priest dragged out a 
cumbersome piece of furniture from 
near the wall. It looked like a grid- 
iron. “This is a bed. I mean, it 
was a bed many years ago. Help 
me pull it over there in your cor- 
ner.” The two Fathers adjusted it. 
“Now you get in there and sleep,” 
he said to Father Courtney. 

“But where’s your bed,” the other 
objected. 

The old priest tapped the ground 
with his foot. “That’s my couch.” 
He threw up his hand peremptorily. 
“No argument. I am older, yes. 
But also I am tougher and used to 
this. You will need all your 
strength before we get through this 
trip. Get in.” 

Obediently the young priest took 
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a blanket and spread it on the bed. 
He rolled up his shirt and put his 
breviary beneath it for a pillow. 
Just then he heard a noise near the 
door. Five Tipucan boys, as. 
straight as arrows, each with an old 
shaggy blanket swathed about him 
stalked in solemnly and looked at 
the Fathers. Father Miguel, seated 
again at the table with his breviary 
open, glanced up at them and mut- 
tered something. The little fellows 
closed up the opening of the hut 
with a big piece of plaited sawali; 
lining up on the ground before the 
entrance, they started dropping off 
quietly to sleep, one after the 
other. ... 

“An old tribal custom,” Father 
Miguel explained, lifting his eyes 
from his breviary. “They want the 
guest to feel sure that he is safe, so 
a group of warriors sleeps across 
the entrance. No enemy can enter 
without disturbing them. They will 
defend the guest with their lives.” 

“That’s nice,” Edward mur- 
mured. “Can be sure of waking in 
the morning with my head on my 
shoulders.” 

“I baptized all these boys a few 
months ago. They are proud to do 
this for me.” Father Miguel’s eyes, 
heavy with sleep, turned back to 
the breviary. The young priest 
knelt for a moment at his bedside 
for a prayer to his Blessed Mother. 
One little head rolled over on the 
floor and looked up at the strange 
sight of a priest on his knees. “Yes; 
I am still here, chief,” smiled Fa- 
ther Courtney as he rolled onto his 
rattan gridiron, mistakenly called a 
bed. He was too tired to take the 
bed’s census. Later in the night he 
turned and his head slipped from 
his improvised pillow. He saw his 
companion still at the table, his out- 
flung arm still grasping the brevi- 
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ary but his tired head pillowed on 
the table in sleep. The lamp was 
very low. It had been a hard day. 
He realized that this day had been 
but a slight sample of the trail’s 
hardship. He had many such days, 
many years of them, to face. Tired- 
ly he slipped from the uncomfort- 
able bed to his knees. “Give me 
Your love, O Sacred Heart,” he 
pleaded. “Your love makes every- 
thing easy. I need this thin flame 
of devotion to You to be a consum- 
ing flame, a fire that consumes all 
the dross of personal weakness. I 
want to love You, Sacred Heart, 


more and more... .” 

—From Thy People, My People. By E. J. 
Epwarps, S.V.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00). 
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THE DEATH oF ST. PATRICK 


In the early Spring of the year 
461, when, by our reckoning, he was 
aged 76, and was dwelling “in the 
extremity of Ulster”; that is, in the 
remote, quiet, fair land of Lecale at 
kindly Saul, Patrick knew that his 
death was drawing near. He sent 
to Armagh for a company to bear 
him thither. Another account says, 
“he began to go to Armagh”; that 
is, he started painfully upon the 
road that lies to the north of long 
Slieve Croob to Dromore and 
through the orchard country to the 
Primatial hill beyond the Bann. 
He desired to end his days in the 
spiritual capital of Ireland. His 
wish has been preserved in an 
ancient verse: 


Doroega port neiseirgi 


I have chosen as my place of resur- 
rection, 

Armagh my church, .. . 

It is Armagh that I love, 
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Beloved town, beloved hill, 

A stronghold that my soul haunt- 
eth— 

Emania of the warriors will be 
waste. 


Somewhere on the road through 
the east of Ulster, Patrick learnt 
that he was not to have his wish. 
Perhaps the ways, in a harsh win- 
ter, were too toilsome for the aged, 
work-worn churchman, and his 
strength failed. A bush by the 
wayside glowed with unearthly 
light, and the angel Victor, who had 
summoned him to Ireland in dream 
so long before, now spoke from the 
bush to him and said: “It is not in 
Armagh that your resurrection is 
to be. Go back to the townland that 
you have left, namely, Saul, the 
Barn; for it is there that you shall 
die and not in Armagh.” 

To this interior message, Pat- 


rick’s reply is recorded: “I have no 


command of my freedom, it is 
bondage to the end.” 

“It has been granted to you by 
God,” the angel said, “that your 
dignity and authority, your devo- 
tion and your doctrine, shall be in 
Armagh as if you were alive there- 
in.” 

So the old writer tells, presum- 
ably preserving a tradition of what 
the broken old man told his friends 
when he came back to them at Saul, 
never to see Armagh again. He was 
attended in his last illness by St. 
Tassach, a veteran of the mission, 
who was bishop of Raholp, between 
Saul and the sea. 

According to the poem called 
Fiacc’s Hymn, the illness was pain- 
ful; the old man did not die easily. 
“Patrick’s soul from his body, it is 
with pangs they were parted.” 
Bishop Tassach gave him the Last 
Sacraments and then waited with 
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him to the end. On March 17th, in 
mid-Lent, “he sent forth his spirit 
to heaven.” So passed Patricius, 
the Apostle of the Irish, whom the 
ancient Gaelic homily described as 
“a righteous man, verily, with pur- 
ity of nature like the patriarchs; a 
true pilgrim, like Abraham; mild, 
forgiving from the heart, like 
Moses; a praise-giving psalmist, like 
David; a choice vessel for proclaim- 
ing truth, like Paul the Apostle. ... 
A flashing fire with the fervour of 
the Sons of Life, inflaming charity; 
a lion for strength, a dove for 
gentleness; a serpent for prudence 
and cunning as to the good; kind, 
humble, merciful to the Sons of 
Life; dark and stern towards the 
Sons of Death; a laborious and 
serviceable slave to Christ.” 

On the first night after Patrick’s 
death “the angels of the elements” 
watched his body with spiritual 


songs, and the odour of divine grace 


came from it. For twelve nights, 
the eminent men of Ireland 
watched, with hymns and psalms 
and canticles. No doubt the long 
space of twelve days between death 
and burial was designed to allow 
Patrick’s fellow bishops to be sum- 
moned and to assemble from dis- 
tant places. Iserninus, who sur- 
vived Patrick, would have over a 
hundred miles to travel from Rath- 
villy. In that time of watching, 
there was no darkness in the whole 
region, but angelic radiance—a po- 
etic way of saying, no doubt, that 
every house was illuminated, as if 
the wake were kept throughout the 
Island Plain. “And so night was 
not seen in the whole of that region 
during the days of lamentation.” 
Whatever lies behind the legen- 
dary or rhetorical account of the 
death and burial, it is plain that 
Patrick resembled the great men of 
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Ireland in later days, in suffering 
opposition and bitter criticism in 
life, to be appreciated justly and 
lamented universally at death. The 
zeal to honour him in death mount- 
ed to a scandalous pitch. There was 
a contest between the men of Oriel 
and the Ui Néill on the one side, 
and the Ulidians of East Ulster on 
the other, for the privilege of bury- 
ing the great Bishop in their own 
territory. The story speaks of con- 
flict, verging on battle; of a miracu- 
lous flooding by the Quoile river, 
which separated the hosts, and of a 
mysterious optical illusion which 
caused both to think that they had 
secured the bier. MacNeill thinks 
that Patrick foresaw the dispute for 
his remains and gave orders for a 
secret burial. It seems to us like- 
lier that the clergy at Saul, when the 
turbulence of the rivals threatened 
scandal, thwarted the enthusiasts 
by some ruse and hurried the body 
away to a place of sepulture which 
was not disclosed. Whatever the 
facts behind the obscure story, the 
whereabouts of Patrick’s grave 
were not known, and in this he was 
likened by the old Gaelic writers to 
Moses. A hundred years later, it is 
said, St. Columcille revealed the se- 
cret. He told that Patrick’s grave 
was at Dtin-lethglaise, which we 
call Downpatrick, a place of an- 
cient fortification in the island 
plain, and now the municipal town. 
Possibly the secret came to Colum- 
cille from its clerical custodians, 
and was published by him when 
danger of a scandalous dispute was 
past. 

The precise situation of the grave 
at Downpatrick is not known, but 
multitudes of pilgrims down the 
ages have carried away handfuls of 
earth from a place in the cathedral 
graveyard where to-day, though the 
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cathedral and the consecrated 
earth are not in Catholic possession, 
a great uncut granite boulder was 
laid in our own times, bearing the 


stark inscription: Patric. 
~—From St. Patrick. By Huon pe Briacam 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co.). 
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Wuat Do You THINK or JAPAN? 


GEorGE WYNDHAM had all sorts 
of odd and original notions; and 
one of his eccentricities was to set 
a subject for conversation and ask 
for opinions all round, as if it were 
an examination or a game, One 
day I remember he sternly an- 
nounced “Japan,” and asked me to 
start with a few words. I said: “I 
distrust Japan because it is imitat- 
ing us at our worst. If it had imi- 


tated the Middle Ages or the French 
Revolution, I could understand; but 
it is imitating factories and mate- 


rialism. It is like looking in the 
mirror and seeing a monkey.” He 
held up his hand like a master of 
ceremonies, “That will do. That 
is enough”; and passed on to the 
next, who was I think Major, now 
General Seeley; who said he dis- 
trusted Japan for certain Imperial 
reasons connected with our Colo- 
nies and national defence. Then 
Mr. Winston Churchill said that 
what amused him was that as long 
as Japan was beautiful and polite, 
people treated it as barbarous; and 
now it had become ugly and vulgar, 
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it was treated with respect, or 
words to that effect. Then Charles 
Masterman, in his manner of lux- 
uriant gloom, said the Japs were 
Huns who would sweep us off the 
earth; that they were much strong- 
er and more skilful than we, and 
were also detestable. Then one or 
two others spoke, expressing the 
same negative view, and then 
Wyndham, in his whimsical way, 
wound up with one of his extraordi- 
nary historical theories (of which 
he had a large selection) and said 
the Hairy Ainu was the cousin of 
the European and had been con- 
quered by these horrid Mongols. “I 
do think,” he said gravely, “that we 
ought to come to the rescue of the 
Hairy Ainu.” And then somebody 
said with simple wonder: “Look 
here; we've been all around the 
table; and every manjack of us, for 
some reason serious or otherwise, 
seems to hate the Japanese. Why 
are we not only allies of the Japa- 
nese, but forbidden to say a word 
against them in any of the newspa- 
pers? Why is it the fashion or con- 
vention to praise the Japs every- 
where and all the time?” But at 
that, I think, Mr. Churchill smiled 
the inscrutable smile of the states- 
man; and that veil of vagueness, of 
which I have spoken, seemed to de- 
scend upon everybody; and we 
never had an answer to the ques- 


tion, either then or since. 
—From The Autobiography of G. K. Chester- 
ton (New York: Sheed & Ward. 1936). 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF VOCATION 


EVERYBODY agrees in principle 
that the machine order must be hu- 
manized if civilization is to survive. 
It is not enough to socialize it—to 
equalize its pressure on the classes 
and individual members of the com- 
munity, for that simply means 
equality in slavery. It is necessary 
to recognize the dangers of dehu- 
manization that are inherent in a 
mechanized order and to take delib- 
erate measures to protect human 
nature from the impersonal forces 
that tend to overwhelm it. In 
other words, civilization must be 
replanned from the opposite end to 
that from which the capitalist and 
communist and totalitarian organ- 
ization has proceeded. The ele- 
ments in society that have hitherto 
been left to take care of themselves 
must become the elements most 
carefully protected and most highly 
valued. 

What are these elements? First, 
freedom of association, the princi- 
ple which has always distinguished 
the free citizen community of classi- 
cal antiquity and modern Europe 
from the servile state in which the 
individual is regarded merely as 
subject. 

Secondly, freedom of vocation 
which is the condition of personal 
responsibility. This freedom is not 
the same as the competitive free- 
dom of economic man, which 
usurped its place in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries—the free- 
dom of trade and industry and the 
right of the individual to direct his 
activities to his private profit. On 


the contrary, vocation and profit are 
opposite motives, since the former 
involves a certain disinterested- 
ness which subordinates the profit 
motive to a non-economic end. In 
the case of a religious vocation, this 
is so obvious that it is unnecessary 
to labour the point. And it is also 
clear in the case of the professions, 
which fulfil a recognized social 
function and possess a tradition of 
disinterested service. .. . 

It was the great evil of capitalist 
culture to weaken or destroy this 
spirit and to substitute the profit 
motive and power of money as the 
supreme standards of social life. 
And now that the profit motive is 
being ousted by the ideal of tech- 
nical efficiency and the power of 
money is being dethroned by the 
power of the State, the need for a 
restoration of the ethics of voca- 
tion has become the central prob- 
lem of society. If Mammon is to 
be dethroned, in order that Moloch 
be set ir his place, the new order 
will be more inhuman and more 
anti-Christian than the old. And 
this is what, in fact, we see in the 
totalitarian State. 

The revolutionaries have not ig- 
nored the importance of the two so- 
cial elements of which I write. 
Communism has founded itself up- 
on the ideal of comradeship which 
is the principle of association. Fas- 
cism has founded itself on the ideal 
of leadership which is that of voca- 
tion. But both alike have denied 
freedom, and therefore the cult of 
leadership becomes a demonic wor- 
ship of power and the cult of com- 
radeship becomes an excuse for the 
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subjection of the individual to the 
ruthless dictatorship of a party. . . . 

It is only by strengthening the 
element of vocation both in the 
State and in society generally that 
these evils can be avoided. .. . 

If this spirit can be applied to 
the new conditions of mass society 
it is conceivable that a planned so- 
ciety might be created without the 
destruction of freedom either by 
impersonal bureaucracy or by in- 
human tyranny. But the task to be 
achieved is so great that it cannot 
be accomplished by political and so- 
cial means alone. It involves the 
action of deeper spiritual forces 
which belong to the religious 
sphere. If our civilization is so 
completely secularized that the in- 
tervention of these forces is impos- 
sible, then, I believe, there is no 
hope of preserving freedom and the 
new order will be increasingly im- 
personal and inhuman. But if 
Christianity is still a living power 
in the world it must still form the 
ultimate basis of the restoration of 
human freedom and personal re- 
sponsibility. 

The capitalist order, which is 
based on the power of money and 
the motive of profit, was profound- 
ly alien from Christian values and 
was the main cause of the secu- 
larization of our culture. The to- 
talitarian order, which is based on 
the cult of power, marks a reversion 
to pre-Christian standards and finds 
its appropriate religious experience 
in some form of neo - paganism. 
But an order founded on the prin- 
ciple of vocation has a natural affin- 
ity with Christian ideals. In fact, 
it is in the Christian idea of spirit- 
ual vocation that the conception of 
social vocation finds its archetype 
and pattern. ... 

For just as spiritual vocation in 
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the religious sense presupposes the 
freedom of the Spirit and the bond 
of charity, so the principle of voca- 
tion in the temporal sphere de- 
mands personal freedom and the 
right of free association, without 
which the order of the State and the 
economic order, however highly or- 
ganized they may be, become orders 


of slavery. 
—Cuaristoruer Dawson, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), J y, 1942 





~ 
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“TIRED OF CULTURE” 


In the Middle Ages and again in 
our own times science, in widely 
differing forms, has been supreme 
over education. Modern scientists 
have of course been helped in their 
attack on literature as an educa- 
tional instrument by the commer- 
cialism which has been so highly 
organised and vocal during the past 
century. The illusion of “modern- 
ity,” to which they seem peculiarly 
liable, often blinds them to the fact 
that in their attacks on an exces- 
sively literary culture they are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Plato and 
Socrates. We have here another 
example of that self-conscious and, 
ultimately, self-destructive ten- 
dency that has always been part of 
the Greek tradition whatever form 
it may have taken. The science of 
the West, to which in so great a de- 
gree it owes its conquest of the 
world, but which by its ruthless ap- 
plication to war now seems in a fair 
way to destroy civilisation, is of 
course quite as much a part of its 
Greek inheritance as is its drama or 
its philosophy. If the Roman brand 
of Hellenic culture was too exclu- 
sively literary, the triumph of me- 
chanics during the past two centu- 
ries, coinciding as it has done with 
an unprecedented expansion of 
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commerce and of what Aristotle 
would have called the banausic 
ethos, has almost ended by making 
all art impossible — driving the 
priest and the artist into separate 
catacombs, as Mr. David Jones has 
expressed it. 

The long lapse of time and the 
wider and wider extension of cul- 
ture have between them produced a 
fourth weakness in its inner nature. 
What was intense and vital in Peri- 
clean Athens naturally became 
more tenuous when it had to be 
shared by the Syrian of Apamea or 
the Gaul of Lyons, 10t to speak of 
the Tatar of Kazan and the racially 
variegated denizen of modern 
America. There is of course no 
question here of racial determinism, 
but merely of the obvious fact that 
when a culture is borrowed it in- 
evitably suffers a change in the 
process, which may be greater or 
less according to the origin and 
character of the borrower. We have 
seen that Western culture is mere- 
ly the product of a long series of 
such transmissions of what was 
originally the native product of a 
small Greek community. Its receiv- 
ers in all cases have been at first 
aristocratic minorities, and as long 
as their numbers remained com- 
paratively small they have again 
and again shown that it can be giv- 
en a vigorous new life in foreign 
soil. Until the nineteenth century 
this borrowed culture could be and 
often was fused with something na- 
tive and popular with which, after 
a long process of growth, it could 
co-exist in complete harmony. 
This is the origin of most of the 
popular cultures of Europe. With 
the Industrial Revolution, however, 
and the destruction of popular cul- 
tures it brought about, the process 
of adoption had to be widely and 
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rapidly extended over great masses 
of culturally featureless city-dwell- 
ers. The result was the modern 
emergence of the distinction be- 
tween the cultured and the philis- 
tine, which corresponds in part at 
least to the ancient distinction be- 
tween Greek and barbarian—except 
that the philistine shows a degree 
of recalcitrance to the reception of 
culture which was not often shared 
by his antique counterpart. 

A whole new series of weaknesses 
in the tradition were the result of 
the so-called Renaissance, which 
was in fact only one of the many re- 
births of Greek culture both in East 
and West. Apart from the fatal re- 
ligious fissure which followed on 
the Renaissance, the revived inter- 
est in the artistic aspects of classi- 
cism brought with it a dangerous 
tendency to overestimate the re- 
ligious value of that paganism 
which had died of its own weak- 
nesses in the fourth century. Even 
before the fall of Constantinople, 
the erratic Platonism of George 
Gemistos Plethon was a kind of an- 
ticipation of the many strange cults 
that were to flourish in Italy, 
France, England and Germany 
from the Renaissance till now. The 
Epicureanism of Gassendi, the rhe- 
torical and superficial “rationalism” 
of eighteenth century France, and 
the numerous “mysticism” of nine- 
teenth century Germany have all 
been tainted by this contact with 
the dead. Scarcely less serious has 
been the pall of unreality which 
this obsession with a vanished pa- 
ganism has spread over so much 
modern literature and art, and 
which has widened still further the 
gulf between the cultured few and 
the uncultured masses. Reactions 
against this unreality, healthy 
enough in principle, have also tend- 
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ed to run too far in the eccen- 
tricities of the Romantic move- 
ment and in the infantile sensation- 
alism of the Surrealists and their 
kind. 

Pride in the splendour of the tra- 
dition which has gain and again 
helped to give life and colour to 
backward societies, and to which 
we owe so much of what is good as 
well as of what is bad in our civi- 
lisation, should not blind its expo- 
nents to these manifold defects. 
The blame does not all lie with the 
philistines, who are themselves as 
much the products of the culture as 
are the true purveyors of sweetness 
and light. Over and over again 


culture in the humanist or exter- 
nal sense has been transmuted into 
culture in the anthropological or 
organic sense by the accident of his- 
tory or by the unconscious genius 
of the race. At the present moment 


we see almost the end of the re- 
verse process. By a series of mis- 
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fortunes, the Hellenic tradition in 
modern times has come to such a 
pass that it has nearly made cul- 
ture an impossibility—-we have 
reached “a time which is tired of 
culture” —and all the indications 
are that the next turn of the wheel, 
whether it brings us to destruction 
or to a fresh renaissance, will be a 
painful and protracted ordeal. Is 
it entirely impossible for us to save 
ourselves by taking thought—to re- 
organise our educational systems in 
such a fashion as will restore the 
lost unity between the external and 
what is organic and native, to close 
the wide breach between education 
and culture, and to give back to 
both of them that religious spirit 
without which they can have no 
lasting life? This is the most fun- 
damental question that faces edu- 
cational reformers everywhere to- 
day. 


—Micuaret Treanry, in Studies (Dublin), 


December, 1941. 








Recent Events 


CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


A sTRONG statement was issued 
by the Most Rev. John Mark Gan- 
non, Bishop of Erie, Pa., and Epis- 
copal Chairman of the N. C. W. C. 
Press Department, in his announce- 
ment of Catholic Press Month, ad- 
dressed to all the Catholic editors 
and publishers in this country: 

“We are at an all time low on 
earth in human relationship,” be- 
gan the Bishop. “Almost all na- 
tions have resorted to death and de- 
struction of each other to settle 
their contentions.” He declared 
that the Catholic Press is needed, 
as never before, and pointed out 
that in keeping Catholics informed 
of “the tumultuous, often tragic, 
news of the Church, and the re- 
ports and counsels of its august 
head, the Vicar of Christ, and its 
Episcopal leaders everywhere, the 
Catholic Press has not been found 
wanting.” The Bishop urged Catho- 
lic editors to consider the grave 
questions before the public, regard- 
ing which all must be informed. 
“Since the beginning of the present 
World War,” he said, “the Bishops 
of the United States have been cau- 
tious and prudent in casting final 
decisions.” 

He pointed out. that, until recent- 
ly, all the elements of many ‘world 
problems were not clearly known, 
and added that in consequence of 
this situation efforts ranged “over a 
wide field of thought and specula- 
tion, without spécific unity and pur- 
pose. Suddenly, however,” he con- 
tinued, “two events took place: the 


one, the statement of the American 
Bishops on the Crisis of Christian- 
ity, published in November; the 
other, the infamous attack by the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor in De- 
cember. At once,” he added, “as 
by an electric shock, the thought 
and policy of this country crystal- 
lized into a hard and solid unity of 
plan and action. The United States 
was at war.” 

Bishop Gannon asserted that the 
Catholic Church, “with traditional 
loyalty, pledged its resources, its in- 
stitutions, and its consecrated per- 
sonnel to the President of the 
United States, for the preservation 
of our nation and the destruction of 
the evil influences dominating our 
enemies. More, it pledged its pow- 
erful and constant prayers to God, 
Who orders all things.” The Bish- 
op continued: “Let us now analyze 
the world situation. The Supreme 
Head of the Catholic Church has 
definitely condemned the brutal 
anti-religious totalitarianism ram- 
pant in the world today. The 
American Bishops have re-echoed 
that teaching.” 

He declared that, in the event of 
an Axis victory, “there is grave 
menace to the Catholic Church 
throughout the world and, undoubt- 
edly, the darkest period of persecu- 
tion and despoilment ahead that the 
Church has. ever experienced.” As 
evidence of this, he referred to the 
German Bishops’ Pastoral, issued 
from Fulda in June, 1941. “With 
the success of the Allied powers,” 
said Bishop Gannon, “we may en- 
tertain hope, at least, for the emer- 
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gence of a world order in which 
peace, based on justice and charity, 
will prevail.” The Bishop said that 
the Catholic Press cannot stand 
aside during the carnage which now 
prevails, and added that it must 
keep alive the moral law and the 
rights of the Church at all points, 
bearing the burden of constantly 
shedding light on moral responsi- 
bility, on justice and charity and 
the Divine commission of the Apos- 
tolic Church. The Catholic Press, 
said the Bishop, must keep its eyes 
focused on the peace table. “What 
do we seek there?” he asked, and 
then replied that “we seek for the 
incorporation of the Holy Father’s 
peace program, broadcast in his 
Christmas message; we seek to 
make the world a safe place in 
which to rear Christian families, 
free from the horrors of ever-recur- 
rent wars; we seek the restoration 
to the Church of her charitable and 
educational institutions of which 
she has been despoiled by civil 
powers, and we seek, in all parts of 
the world, the freedom and inviola- 
bility of her ministers who have 
been deprived of their Divine right 
and freedom to teach according to 
the commission of our Lord.” The 
Bishop expressed the hope that, at 
the peace table, our President, who- 
ever he may be, may be an instru- 
ment to keep the peace settlement 
on a high moral plane, and prom- 
ised the unstinted support and loy- 
alty of Catholics to the President 
and to the United States Govern- 
ment. He concluded by saying: 
“All these great events and aspira- 
tions will be reported and com- 
mented upon in the Catholic Press. 
I am confident that the Catholic 
editor will not be found wanting in 
the great tasks that lie before him. 
I know that my fellow bishops in 
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the United States will support and 
aid him in his task. As for the 
Catholic people, I once more urge, 
with all my strength, that the 
Catholic Press be read and pon- 
dered.” 

In connection with Catholic Press 
Month, an interesting event took 
place in Boston during the week of 
February 15th-21st. At that time, 
with the approval of His Eminence, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, the Catholic Lit- 
erary Guild of Boston, in an effort 
to promote the spirit of tolerance 
and to present a strong front 
against the forces of irreligion and 
atheism, merged with the Commit- 
tees of the Jewish and the Protes- 
tant Book Weeks, to present the 
first Boston Religious Book Week. 
Aided by the Boston Herald and the 
Boston Public Library, the various 
committees centered their endeav- 


ors along three focal points: First, 
a joint bibliography of at least 
three hundred titles was issued in a 
special Religious Book Week arti- 
cle, by the Boston Herald; in addi- 
tion, each group issued a separate 


Book List. Second, on Sunday, 
February 15th, there was a group 
discussion, with Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews participating. This 
stressed the Bill of Rights as the 
patriotic and religious motif of the 
Book Week, and was held in the 
new auditorium of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Build- 
ing in Boston. During the week 
there was a series of cultural and 
informative lectures on contempo- 
rary topics. Two afternoon and two 
evening sessions were reserved for 
the Catholic group. Third, on the 
evening of the opening of Boston 
Religious Book Week, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 15th, approximately 350 titles 
of Catholic interest were displayed; 
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the Jewish and Protestant groups 
displayed a similar number and in 
addition, there were joint displays 
of a patriotic and religious charac- 
ter. 

As a member of the Committee 
expressed it: “If this first venture 
of the Soston Religious Book Week 
can prove that the spirit of toler- 
ance and good will toward man has 
not been forgotten in this turmoil 
of terror and chaos, then it can be 
evidenced that Catholic Action in 
print is truly catholic!” 


in, 
ef 





CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS 


LaTE in January the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems 
held a two-day regional session in 
Washington. Among the speakers 
were the Right Rev. Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, Director of the N. C. W. C., 
Social Action Department, and Rep- 
resentative John H. Tolan of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration. “In its essentials,” 
said Monsignor Ryan, “the capital- 
ist system will probably continue 
after the war in the great majority 
of the more important countries. 
By the capitalist system,” he con- 
tinued, “I mean merely private 
ownership and operation of the 
bulk of the instruments of produc- 
tion. Labor-sharing in manage- 
ment, profits and ownership should 
become general as rapidly as feasi- 
ble. More important and funda- 
mental is the system of occupa- 
tional groups recommended by 
Pope Pius XI. Its general adoption 
is the only salvation of capitalism 
and the only enduring preventive of 
collectivism.” In conclusion he 
added: “Happily, there is some rea- 
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son to hope that the tasks of post- 
war reconstruction will be under- 
taken and carried out with more at- 
tention to spiritual and ethical 
values than was the case twenty- 
three years ago. Very encouraging 
is the prominence of the spiritual 
note in secular discussions and pro- 
posals concerning the post-war 
world order.” 

Representative Tolan said that at 
one time recently there were as 
many as four millions of homeless 
migrants in this country, many of 
them farm people who had lost 
their holdings during the depres- 
sion. “We are our brother’s keep- 
er,” he said. “We must get to- 
gether and see that human values 
are preserved if our democratic so- 
ciety is to survive. We cannot exist 
half hungry, half well fed. We 
must keep the soul of the nation 
alive.” 

Other speakers were the Very 
Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, pastor of 
St. Patrick’s Church, and chairman 
of the Conference; the Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Clancy, Director of Social 
Action, Archdiocese of Detroit; 
Colonel Frank J. McSherry, deputy 
director for supply and training, 
O. P. M.; Representative A. B. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, and George 
Addes, secretary -treasurer of the 
United Automobile Workers. 


ip 
> 





GERMANIC CREEDS CONDEMNED 


A TALK from the Vatican Radio 
Station was picked up in London 
and the text of it made public in 
the United States in January. It 
was a scholarly treatment of a most 
important subject, the contrast be- 
tween the Christian and the Na- 
tional Socialist concept of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To quote from the 
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report of this address appearing in 
the N. C. W. C. News Service: 

“A new conception of Christ has 
arisen: the ‘Voelkisch’ conception, 
the essence of which is the powerful, 
the heroic, the victorious. But this 
new conception of Christ was not 
born overnight: it had its precur- 
sors, of whom three were of par- 
ticular importance. The first is 
Nietzsche, the propounder of Heroic 
Man whose sole ideal is power. In 
the name of heroic morality he re- 
jects Christ, and through this will 
to power he condemns any concep- 
tion of God. The superman is his 
ideal. . . . This new conception of 
Christ could not have gained 
ground had political developments 
not cleared the way. The message 
of the ‘Voelkisch’ Christ, coupled 
with the political rise of the Ger- 
manic race, was propagated in an 
almost limitless number of writ- 
ings. In this confusion of opinions, 
there are two currents clearly dis- 
cernible :—One, in the name of the 
‘Voelkisch’ ideal, demands the re- 
shaping of the conception of Christ. 
Of this current, Alfred Rosenberg 
is the principal exponent in his 
book Der Mythos des 20. Jahrhun- 
derts. For him, race is the deci- 
sive factor. Religion is not some- 
thing common to all humanity. 
Each race forms its own creed, and 
only a religion which conforms to 
the species, is a true one. For the 
German race, the characteristic of 
the species is national honor. Look- 
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ing at Christ and Christianity from 
this point of view, Rosenberg dis- 
tinguished between negative and 
positive Christianity. Negative 
Christianity is the Christianity of 
the Cross, of humility, of suffering, 
of abnegation. This is unaccept- 
able to the Aryan race, because it 
does away with the conception of 
honor, leads to catastrophes, and to 
inferiority complexes leading a na- 
tion to ruin. Positive Christianity 
is the Christianity of power, hero- 
ism, victory. Rosenberg affirms 
this heroic Christianity, but de- 
mands that it should be freed from 
its trappings.” 

According to the second view, 
criticized by the Vatican broadcast, 
Christ and Christianity must be re- 
jected because they are typically 
Oriental and alien to the Germanic 
race. The proponents of this mod- 
ern paganism teach a new German 
religion shaped from blood and soil 
and laying down the postulate that 
religion must be strong and healthy, 
free from dogma and true to na- 
ture. Christianity, they say, is 
weak and ailing and the Church is a 
machinery paralyzing all freedom 
of thought and will. 

The Vatican broadcast was a 
most explicit criticism of German 
ideology, naming names fearlessly. 
It was reported that this and other 
German language broadcasts from 
the Vatican Station were badly 
“jammed,” but still it was picked 
up with only brief gaps. 

JosEPH I. MALLoy. 

















A QUARTER century of intimate 
contact with Latin America, includ- 
ing years of residence in Spanish- 
speaking countries as representa- 
tive of American engineering, bank- 
ing, and mercantile corporations, 
qualify Joun E. Key to write au- 
thoritatively of “Spain’s Role in 
South America.” He is a member 
of the Sociedad de Geografia e His- 
toria (National Academy) of Guate- 
mala, and the author of several 
books and many articles on various 
aspects of Latin American history 
and culture. Though Mr. Kelly is 
not a Catholic, he has been increas- 
ingly disturbed by the anti-Catholic 
bias displayed by many of those 
charged with the furtherance of 
inter-American relations. He will 
be remembered for his article on 
Maxim Litvinov in our January 
number. 


Hap we more social workers like 
JoHn J. Murray, Jr., we would 
have fewer of the “Jungle Kids” of 
whom he writes. Theirs is a de- 
pressing story and coupled with Mr. 
Murray’s first contribution, “Arabs 
of the Asphalt” in our May, 1941, 
number, makes us wonder about 
our country’s vaunted greatness. 
Mr. Murray has two books in prepa- 
ration and contributes to many 
periodicals. 


WE hear more of M. Emery, who 
figured so largely in Heten C. 
Wuite’s To the End of the World, 
in the concluding pages of “The 
Work of M. l’Abbé,” which we know 
the readers of Part I. are eagerly 
awaiting. 


Our Contributors 





JEROME Harte (Mrs. BERTRAM) 
BosMAN has been in the writing 
field since the tender age of seven. 
She sold to Catholic magazines 
through her high school and college 
days and published her first — and 
only—novel while still a young girl. 
She now lives in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
but has traveled widely through 
Europe, and we suspect that “What 
Will Ireland Do?” is a bit autobio- 
graphical. Many of Mrs. Bosman’s 
articles have appeared under the 
signature of May Bosman. 


Ir we are interested in Ireland 
these days, we are doubly so in 
“Iceland’s Thousand Years” of his- 
tory about which comparatively little 
has been written. JANE SWEENEY 
(Mrs. KENNETH) KANNARD, a new 
contributor, has had access to rare 
Icelandic sources in preparing her 
article. She is a native of Indiana 
who since her marriage has lived 
in Louisville, Ky., where she is at 
present a senior at Nazareth College, 
“but alas,” she tells us, “not one of 
those lovely young creatures, the 
Nazareth girl, but of a ‘slightly old- 
er generation.’ ” 


ANOTHER Kentuckian, Mrs. HAL- 
PIN O’REILLY GILBERT, takes us 
back to Ireland, whence indeed it is 
difficult to escape in this March 
number. Mrs. Gilbert took us on 
“A Christmas Pilgrimage” to New 
Mexico in her first contribution in 
January, 1940. She now makes her 
home in this city, where, a person 
of many talents, she devotes herself 
to writing, the composition of mu- 
sic and painting. 
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Even though from the beginning 
we may know how it is going to end, 
it is nevertheless a relief to read in 
these dour days EL1zaBetTH JoRDAN’S 
“The Young Man With the Smile.” 
The Dramatic Critic of America 
these many years and author of sev- 
eral novels and of a delightful auto- 
biography, Three Rousing Cheers, 
Miss Jordan is very well known in 
the literary field. 


Back to things Irish we go 
again with the Honoras_e Louis J. 
Watsn, Judge of the District Court, 
Letterkenny, County Donegal, who 
writes of “Life Among the Early 
Irish Immigrants,” and tells us of 
the interesting genesis of his article. 
The Judge is well known in his 
native land as patriot, novelist and 
playwright, and has lent distinction 
to our pages from time to time. 


In August, 1940, we introduced 


Paut WILHELM to our readers as a 
poet, lucky enough to live in an 
oasis in Thousand Palms, Southern 
California, there to cultivate his 
soul and his muse. “The Case for 
Solitude” embodies the philosophy 
of peace that is the fruit of his 
eight years residence in his desert 
retreat. 


Wess WaALpRON, one of the Rov- 
ing Editors of The Reader’s Digest, 
searching out what is currently in- 
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teresting in various mission fields, 
found something in the work of the 
Catholic Medical Mission Board: 
“They Explode Like Bombs of 
Mercy.” Mr. Waldron holds his 
B.A. degree from the University of 
Michigan, is a past associate editor 
and European editor of Collier’s, 
and is the author of several novels, 
among them Uncharted, puliished 
in 1936. 


Poets: That THomas V. CALKINS 
has the real poetic gift all readers 
of his powerful “Peter in the Dark- 
ness of the Hill” will agree. Mr. 
Calkins lives in Santa Fé and this is 
his first, though we trust not his 
last, appearance in our pages. 
From the Southwest too comes Mrs. 
KATHERINE WILLIAMS’ “Oil for the 
Lamps...” The writer lives in San 
Antonio and is a widely published 
poet. We get our Irish lilt once 
more straight from Lissycasey, En- 
nis, from Liam P. Ciancy (“Re- 
membrance”), without whom a 
March number would hardly be 
complete. ReGinaA KELLy is a junior 
at College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., 
whence come many young singers 
of promise. No languishing poet 
she, — she teaches forty-two high 
school freshmen religion once a 
week, tutors in English literature, 
works on Saturdays as cashier in a 
delicatessen shop, and drives ten 
miles to college every day. 











New Books 


Jews in a Gentile World. By Isacque Graeber and Steuart Henderson.— 
Essays on Antisemitism. Edited by Koppel S. Pinson.—The Secret Son. By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith.—Dragon Seed. By Pearl Buck. Time Was, Death of a 
Junker. By Heinrich Hauser.—Return to the Future. By Sigrid Undset.—The 
Jesuits in History. By Rev. Martin P. Harney, S.J.—The Great Pacific War. By 
Hector C. Bywater.—Westward the Course! By Paul McGuire.—Dakar, Outpost 
of Two Hemispheres. By Emil Lengyel—Great Men and Women of Poland. 
Edited by Stephen P. Mizwa.—All the Day Long. By Daniel Sargent.—Ring Up 
the Curtain. By Cecelia Mary Young.—The Christian Calendar and the Gregorian 
Reform. By Rev. Peter Archer, S.J.—The Emancipation of a Freethinker. By 
Herbert Ellsworth Cory.—Noble Castle. By Christopher Hollis.—The United 
States and the Independence of Latin America, 1800-1830. By Arthur Preston 











Whitaker.—Clara Barton. By Blanche Colton Williams.—Shorter Notices. 


Jews in a Gentile World. By Isacque 
Graeber and Steuart Henderson 
Britt. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $4.00. 

Essays on Antisemitism. Edited by 
Koppel S. Pinson. New York: 
Conference on Jewish Relations. 
$2.00. 

In view of the fundamental 
Christian principles to which the 
Holy See has repeatedly drawn at- 
tention in recent years, it is hardly 
possible for any Catholic to remain 
unaware of the irreconcilable con- 
tradiction between the teaching of 
Christ and the spirit of anti-Semi- 
tism. Nor will any reasonable per- 
son even slightly acquainted with 
European history undertake to deny 
that Christians have persecuted 
Jews outrageously and repeatedly 
for many centuries—an occasion of 
great shame to whoever is even a 
nominal follower of Jesus. With 
all this a matter of common knowl- 
edge, deep interest necessarily at- 
taches to any analysis of the dis- 
tressing and recurrent phenomenon 
of anti-Semitic outbreaks; and an 
attempt to uncover the roots to 
which this horrid growth may be 
traced back at once engages atten- 
tion. A book or an essay, therefore, 





is bound to possess considerable 
value if it presents the findings of 
students who after patient consid- 
eration of the problem give us a ju- 
dicious analysis of the elements in- 
volved. 

As indicated by their titles, the 
volumes named above deal with the 
same subject—although from some- 
what different points of view. The 
first represents an effort to utilize 
the findings of the various social 
sciences by gathering together a 
series of essays from eighteen ex- 
perts, one-half of whom are non- 
Jews. Inevitably, the contributions 
vary widely in value; some tend 
towards the technical or the pedan- 
tic; some are superficial. On the 
other hand, some make important 
contributions to the understanding 
and to the solving —even if only 
partial — of the grave problem un- 
der consideration. Were prizes to 
be awarded for the three most help- 
ful essays, one of them might well 
go to Professor Friedrich (of Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Public 
Administration) who sums up anti- 
Semitism as the core of an attack 
against (1) democracy, (2) Chris- 
tianity, (3) the idea of right and 
wrong, law and ethics, (4) civiliza- 
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tion in any form. Another prize— 
but with certain reservations and 
pointed admonitions — might be 
given to Professor J. O. Hertzler, of 
the Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who discusses 
frankly the dualism of Jewish in- 
terests: “A large number of Jews 
want all the privileges of being an 
American or an Englishman, and at 
the same time look upon them- 
selves as eternal members of the 
world Jewish community. Perhaps 
in the light of repeated experience, 
the Jew is playing safe in holding 
to this one secure bond in a world 
of uncertainty; but he does thereby 
alienate himself from every people 
of the world among whom he seeks 
refuge.” After describing an ob- 
jectionable type of Jew, Dr. Hertz- 
ler declares that the “obnoxious” 
Jew “is at least a secondary factor 
in anti-Semitism.” 

Deserving of the highest prize 
would be the one anonymous con- 
tributor who enumerates the re- 
spects in which Jewish culture dif- 
fers from the characteristically 
American culture described by Clark 
Wissler and affirms his belief that 
basically different attitudes towards 
self-sacrifice constitute “one major 
and definitive difference between 
Jewish culture and cultures under 
the influence of Christian teach- 
ings.” He then goes on to say “the 
group with the ethical theory of self- 
sacrifice must either surrender it- 
self and lose its identity or fight 
back.” (To this essay—rather tact- 
lesssly—the editors have appended 
the following note: “It is significant 
to remember that historic Christian- 
ity is a blend of three contradictory 
traditions: Judaic, Hellenic, and 
Mithraic).” 

Jews in a Gentile World, then, en- 
visages the necessity of honest soul- 
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searching and frank discussion as 
a prerequisite to the discovery of 
causes and the healing of ills. This 
is quite in the Catholic tradition: 
For example, the Dominican, Fa- 
ther Gerald Vann, in Blackfriars of 
June 1939 wrote: “One of the most 
terrifying of contemporary phe- 
nomena is the emergence of viru- 
lent anti-Semitism, not in Germany 
or in Italy, not under this or that 
political regime, but within the 
Church. It is terrifying; because it 
means that the devil is active in the 
Church in a way for which there is 
perhaps no previous parallel.” And 
the Jesuit, Father Gruenthaner, in 
Thought of March 1939, answered 
the charge that the Jew is danger- 
ous to European civilization by 
saying “A glance at his character 
and achievements shows that this 
charge is unwarranted. He is in- 
dustrious, tenacious, affable, intel- 
ligent, and adaptable. The Jew who 
practices his religion is pious, de- 
voted to his family, law abiding, and 
munificent, especially towards those 
of his own people. No other na- 
tional group of the same size can 
show such a roster of distinguished 
men.” 


The second volume named above 
unfortunately displays no serious 
attempt to break down the intricate 
and puzzling data admittedly so dis- 
creditable to the Christian perse- 
cutor of the Jew. It is an advocate’s 
brief, a presentation of selected 
facts from which the reader appar- 
ently is supposed to draw the con- 
clusion that all the fault is on one 
side. Surely from several of the 
writers better things might well 
have been expected — from Dr. 
Grayzel particularly, who seven or 
eight years ago published a schol- 
arly study of the relations between 
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the Church and the Jews in the 
thirteenth century, based on the 
papal letters and conciliar decrees 
of the period. His present contri- 
bution provides material for a skill- 
ful indictment of anti-Semitic Chris- 
tians; but it gives little help to those 
who seek a balanced and compre- 
hensive view of a difficult problem. 
The collection contains essays spe- 
cially written by Mark Vishniak, 
Raphael Mahler, and B. Weinryb; 
and other essays originally prepared 
for a symposium on anti-Semitism 
arranged by the Conference on Jew- 
ish Relations in 1935, by Ralph 
Marcus, Solomon Grayzel, Joseph 
Reider, Guido Kisch, Samuel Rosen- 
blatt, I. S. Wechsler, Jacob R. 
Marcus, and Z. Diesendruck. These 
are distinguished names. Is it pos- 
sible men so well informed believe 
that in the uphappy age-old strife 
the fault is entirely on one side; 
that the Christians are gratuitously 
and spontaneously brutal; that in 
addition to being unjust they are 
inhuman? This would be to imply 
that their conduct is not only in- 
excusable but in explicable. 
J. Mcs. 


The Secret Son. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Dragon Seed. By Pearl Buck. New 
York: The John Day Co. $2.50. 
It is not surprising that the novel 

in our day has lost its sap; it is 

almost completely divorced from its 
environment and has concerned it- 
self with an exaggerated individual- 
ism or with propaganda. What is 
surprising, however, is to find really 
good novelists yielding to this dis- 

integration. For a novelist with a 

well established reputation to write 

novels that would not do credit to 
his apprenticeship shows either that 
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he has never really mastered his 
craft or else that he has weakly 
succumbed to the spirit of his age. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith has written a 
great many novels that are above 
the average and three or four that 
deserve to be remembered for a 
long time to come. Yet it is impos- 
sible to recognize the author of The 
End of the House of Alard, Little 
England, Joanna Godden, or Rose 
Deeprose in her latest book, The 
Secret Son. Though the scene is 
laid in Sussex, the novel is not 
rooted deeply in the soil and the 
characters have little of the rich 
flavor of her earlier works. What 
might have been a moving and dra- 
matic central theme, the passion for 
the land, handed down from one 
generation of the gentry to another, 
in conflict with the modern tend- 
ency to cut the land up into small, 
ugly settlements, is denied central- 
ity by the introduction of other 
themes that cannot be tied up with 
it. The story of old Rumbeam’s 
illegitimate son, from which the 
book takes its name, is not really 
convincing and has very little in- 
fluence on the central struggle be- 
tween Sir Charles Wakeham and 
Rumbeam. 

The exploration of marriage in 
the story of Ellis Hurland remains 
alien to the rest of the novel and is 
trivial in the extreme. This treat- 
ment is surprising in a convert to 
Catholicism, who, in the past, has 
gained depth and sureness from her 
handling of religious themes. While 
a Catholic novelist should not wear 
a label, he does have by virtue of 
his faith the only possible means of 
making the human story significant. 
Miss Kaye-Smith appears to be say- 
ing in this novel that the only rea- 
son for standing by marriage is 
that it is part of the conventions of 
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the good old past. While The Secret 
Son is interesting, it represents a 
falling off of its author’s powers 
both in form and substance. 


Dragon Seed is a propaganda 
novel, concerned with a little group 
of Chinese farmers who decide not 
to flee westward before the advanc- 
ing Japanese, but to hold on to the 
land as long as they may. Both 
story and characterization sound 
like a literary invention. The over- 
strained attempt to show the besti- 
ality of the Japanese destroys what- 
ever slight literary value the novel 
might have had and even as propa- 
ganda it is at times hard going. It 
will be a success today because it 
catches up and intensifies many of 
the popular hatreds of our times. 
The novel, it seems to me, ought 
never to have been written, because 
it denies by implication the respon- 
sibility the whole human race has 
for this present world conflict. If 
senseless hatred is to be the result 
of the war, now spread to our con- 
tinent, we have nothing but desola- 
tion to look forward to. To prosti- 
tute a mediocre art in the service of 
this kind of hatred is as unjust to 
the Chinese as it is to the Japanese. 

N. E. M. 


Time Was, Death of a Junker. By 
Heinrich Hauser. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 
This is a book of Prussian remin- 

iscences, covering the social life of 

Germany during the past sixty 

years. Three Germanies pass in re- 

view: the Hohenzollern Empire, the 

Weimar Republic and Hitler’s 

Third Reich. Events and anecdotes 

have a core of unity in the person 

of the author. In other words, this 
is the autobiography of a novelist. 
Time was, relates Heinrich 
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Hauser, when his Pomeranian great- 
grandfather, traveling in his coach 
from East Prussia to Venice, could 
count on the hospitable roof of 
some relative over his head every 
night. From Berlin to the Brenner 
Pass and beyond he had “cousins” 
—cousins with noble estates, cous- 
ins with castles, cousins with royal 
domains, cousins who commanded 
garrisons, cousins in the service of 
foreign princes. These Junkers, 
however, did not perceive the dawn 
of a new commercial and industrial 
age. As the members of the “tribe” 
gathered for the first World War in 
1914, there was spur-jingling, mon- 
ocle-sparkling, and toasting of the 
Kaiser. Mr. Hauser believes it was 
“the beginning of barbarism.” At 
any rate, defeat in the war sealed 
the doom of the old landed gentry. 
One company commander had call- 
ing cards which read: “Count Stern- 
berg: Ennobled under Friedrich 
Barbarossa: Degraded from the no- 
bility under Friedrich Ebert.” 

The dethroned princes continued 
to live at Potsdam, on scanty in- 
comes, amid their memories. A 
former lady-in-waiting to the Em- 
press, although continuing to lead 
the choir at the Garrison Church, 
eked out an existence by acting as 
agent for an automobile company. 
It was the period when five hundred 
thousand White Russian refugees 
lived in Berlin. Since there was no 
work in Germany, Heinrich Hauser, 
having enlisted in the merchant 
marine, sailed around the world. 
This experience satisfied his Teu- 
tonic “yearning for the far dis- 
tance.” Upon his return the author 
began his literary career by report- 
ing for the famous Frankfurter 
Zeitung. This paved the way for a 
cyclonic period as press agent for 
the Sarrasani Circus. Newspaper 











work was tame after that experi- 
ence! 

In the meantime, the Stormtroop- 
ers were on the match. The Ger- 
mans had new hopes, but they also 
suffered from fresh fears. In Jan- 
uary, 1939, Mr. Hauser resolved to 
emigrate. He was able to get 
tickets only because he knew the 
Lloyd and Hamburg American peo- 
ple. As the writer took his last 
stroll through the West End of Ber- 
lin, he noticed that every one of 
“the patrician houses was guarded 
by a sentry of the party or the al- 
most innumerable branches of 
army, navy, and air arm.” The re- 
militarization of Germany was com- 
plete. But there was a new mili- 
tary caste: the Nazis. Heinrich 
Hauser tells the story in gripping 


style. The volume is beautifully 
printed and bound. Hi PSR 
Return to the Future. By Sigrid 


Undset. Translated by Henri- 
ette C. K. Naeseth. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mme. Undset, one of the most 
distinguished novelists of our day, 
has written a vivid story of the Nazi 
invasion of her beloved Norway, 
and given the world a just though 
bitter indictment of Nazi treachery 
and brutality. She was in Oslo lec- 
turing to a student group on the 
night of April 7, 1940, when the air 
raid sirens announced the news of 
the Nazi invasion. Norway was en- 
tirely unprepared; her soldiers were 
few; their equipment meager. The 
little Norwegian army, aided by a 
small body of young English troops, 
who seemed more like Boy Scouts 
on an outing than like soldiers, 
fought like lions, but in six months 
all was ended. Thousands of the 
German invaders had come to Nor- 
way every summer with but ten 
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marks in their pockets, relying on 
the known hospitality of the Nor- 
wegian people. They were lodged 
and fed freely by the farmers, who 
furnished them with clothes and 
with money. This German way of 
giving thanks for hospitality, she 
tells us, “angered people in general 
more than anything else about the 
invasion.” 

As Mme. Undset’s books had been 
banned by the Germans because of 
her strong words against their 
cruelty and barbarism, she knew 
she could not remain in Oslo. She 
went first to her home in Lilleham- 
mer, but as the Germans ap- 
proached that city, she made up her 
mind to go to the United States by 
way of Sweden, Russia, and Japan. 

While in Stockholm she learned 
of the death of her son Anders in 
action, and was rejoined by her 
other son, Hans, who told her many 
a story of German atrocities in Nor- 
way. Her two weeks in Russia 
were a nightmare. The food on 
the Soviet trains was disgusting, 
the filthiness of the dining room in- 
describable, the sleeping quarters 
unfit for self-respecting tramps, and 
the wash-room facilities were prac- 
tically an unknown quantity. The 
Russian people were half starved 
and poorly clad, and beggars 
swarmed everywhere. Bedbugs, lice 
and other vermin certainly made a 
mockery of the vaunted workers’ 
paradise. 

Her Japanese. travelog is unim- 
portant. She has words of praise 
for Japan’s cleanliness in contrast 
to Russia’s filth, and emphasizes 
the growing hostility to foreigners, 
especially those who spoke English. 
She hints, however, at the possibil- 
ity of Japan’s future war with the 
United States. 

Her last chapter breathes on 
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every page her intense hatred of 
Germany’s lying and faithlessness, 
German sadism, German rapacious- 
ness and greed, German grossness 
in the relations between the con- 
queror and the conquered. She re- 
pudiates in very strong language 
the Nazi claim that the Germans are 
racial kinsmen of the Norwegians. 
She bluntly tells her country’s Quis- 
lings that it is nearly two thousand 
years since Germany’s and Nor- 
way’s racial ancestors parted com- 
pany for good. She ends with the 
statement that “victory of the de- 
mocracies is the essential basis for 
any resumption of international sci- 
entific collaboration within a future 
not entirely beyond our range of 
vision.” BL. C. 


The Jesuits in History. By Rev. 
Martin P. Harney, S.J. New 
York: The Americe Press. $4.00. 
A Jesuit once told the writer of 

this review that Father Campbell’s 

popular history of the Jesuits pub- 
lished in 1921 called for a more ac- 
curate and a more scholarly work. 

Father Martin Harney, Professor of 

the History of the Reformation at 

Boston College, has ably answered 

that call by giving us a popular and 

scholarly volume free from the in- 
accuracies of his predecessor. 

As Father Wynne has well said: 
“It is a history and a philosophy of 
history combined. It gives the key 
to Jesuit life and action, telling not 
only what Jesuits have done, but 
what they are and aim at being, 
thus revealing the spirit which has 
animated them to achieve so much.” 

Father Harney sketches briefly 
the portraits of Jesuit saints, mis- 
sionaries, theologians, educators, 
administrators, orators and schol- 
ars for the past four hundred years; 
describes the Constitutions of the 
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Society and its inspiring Spiritual 
Exercises; gives us details of the 
Jesuit missions in India, China, 
South America, Canada and the 
United States; tells of the glorious 
work of the Society in the Counter- 
Reformation of Germany, Austria, 
Poland, Belgium and Switzerland; 
and pictures vividly its cruel sup- 
pression by the Bourbon princes 
and Pope Clement XIV., and its 
restoration by Pope Pius VII. 

Many a chapter discusses the 
Jesuits’ famous battles with the 
Gallicans and the Jansenists; the 
unfair calumnies of Béhmer, Bar- 
rett, Hoensbroech, Huber and Mi- 
chelet; the spread of the Society 
outside of Europe in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries; the 396 
Jesuit colleges and universities, and 
the 851 theological, scientific, ascet- 
ical and mission magazines of the 
present day. 

Many a Jesuit myth is proved 
false, and many a calumny is refut- 
ed in these pages. Father Harney 
shows that the Jesuit theologians 
never taught that the end justifies 
the means; that the Monita Privata 
Societatis Jesu was a forgery of the 
expelled Polish Jesuit, Zahorowski; 
that the Jesuits were not a secret 
society as Eugene Sue’s Juif Errant 
falsely held; that the hidden gold 
mines of the Paraguay Reductions 
never existed; that Pombal delib- 
erately invented the so-called Jesuit 
plot to murder King Joseph I. of 
Portugal; that Pascal’s Les Provin- 
ciales was a complete misrepresen- 
tation of Jesuit teaching—“a con- 
glomeration of interpolations, omis- 
sions, citations lifted from their 
context, and falsified texts”; that 
the Abbé Bremond’s criticism of the 
Spiritual Ezercises as anthropo- 
centric” was most unfair and un- 
warranted. 














We recommend this book highly. 
If a bit lacking in literary grace, it 
is a:‘marvel of condensation, schol- 
arly in tone, fair to all opponents, 
critical of false legends, and kindly 
but accurate in refutation. 

B. L. C. 


The Great Pacific War. By Hector 
C. Bywater. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

Westward the Course! By Paul Mc- 
Guire. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $3.75. 

Dakar, Outpost of Two Hemispheres. 
By Emil Lengyel. New York: 
Random House. $2.00. 

Mr. Bywater’s extraordinary book 
was written when he was the naval 


_ correspondent of the London Daily 


Telegraph some sixteen years ago, 
and it describes an imaginary fu- 
ture war between the United States 
and Japan. The close correspon- 
dence between that forecast and 
the events of last December are 
literally breath-taking. In the fic- 
titious war the cable to Guam was 
cut at once; that island, having been 
bombed repeatedly was soon taken 
possession of by the Japanese — 
because the batteries of heavy long 
range guns and a moderately large 
fleet of airplanes which would have 
saved the day were not on hand. 
The Philippines were promptly in- 
vaded; our Asiatic squadron was at- 
tacked and almost destroyed. One 
has but to turn these pages to see 
how accurately navy experts years 
ago forecast the present situation, 
and how elementary was the rec- 
ommendation that the United States 
should either abandon its policy in 
the Far East or else proceed to for- 
tify its possessions heavily. Con- 
solingly, the book ends with the 
surrender of the Japanese invaders; 
and the (imaginary) treaty of peace 
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calls for the surrender by Japan 
of her mandate over the ex-German 
Pacific Islands north of the equator. 
Japan was “brought to the verge 
of ruin”; but, on the other hand, 
the enormous expenditure in which 
the United States had been involved 
“left its inevitable aftermath of 
high taxation and consequent social 
unrest.” 

These pages are so interesting 
from a practical point of view that 
one must regret the publisher’s fail- 
ure to provide either a table of con- 
tents or an index. But at least there 
is a map. 


Mr. McGuire’s book went to press 
two days after the battle of the Pa- 
cific began — in other words, pre- 
cisely at the time when the major- 
ity of Americans were beginning to 
take a profound interest in the 
southwestern Pacific. For the writ- 
ing of these pages the author pos- 
sesses numerous advantages—wide 
experience in travel, much practice 
as a writer, a flair for the unconven- 
tional, a jaunty style all his own, an 
ability to avoid the pitfalls of exag- 
geration, and, by way of climax, a 
rich culture. With these he has 
created the kind of book that large 
numbers of us will be glad to read. 
Francis Xavier appears in these 
pages as well as Captain Bligh. 
One scrapes acquaintance with 
Hawaii, Australia, the Netherlands 
Indies, Malaya—how familiar these 
names have lately become! Not 
merely political and material in its 
outlook, the book is concerned also 
with things of the mind and spirit. 
Perhaps one may gather a rough 
idea of the author’s general point 
of view from the close of his de- 
scription of Bali. An old Balinese 
stood staring at an airplane, recall- 
ing the former days of war when 
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the natives threw themselves 
against the Dutch bayonets and 
died. “The old man understood 
that war, and the piracy and loot- 
ing which provoked it. But he did 
not understand this thing now that 
came out of the sky. He or his chil- 
dren will learn no doubt, as they 
have learnt the tricks of the tourist. 
Civilization is over Bali, like the 
hot, foul dust of an eruption.” 


In his latest book the author of 
The Danube and Turkey describes 
the significance of certain vital 
spots in the defense strategy of the 
United Nations, dealing particular- 
ly with that famous bulge into the 
Atlantic which within recent 
months has projected itself so far 
into the consciousness of the world. 
Covering considerable ground at 
high speed the volume takes on a 
rather jerky tone; but it does sum- 
marize fully enough for the average 
reader, the geography, history, po- 
litical vicissitudes and present im- 
portance of regions which promise 
to play a vital role in any military 
struggle between the eastern and 
the western hemispheres. Much of 
this area has an impressive and in- 
deed, tragic missionary history; but 
that is another story quite beyond 
the boundaries of our author’s 
purely political and military field. 

J. McS. 


Great Men and Women of Poland. 
Edited by Stephen P. Mizwa. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
This book is made up of thirty 

short biographies of Polish men and 

women who became famous in their 
own country or outside it during the 
space of one thousand years. It is 
edited by the Executive Director of 
the Kosciuszko Foundation for the 
promotion of intellectual and cul- 


tural relations between Poland and 
the United States, and is the joint 
work of American, Polish and Brit- 
ish authors. This “Polish Plutarch” 
is designed, like the ancient Plu- 
tarch, to instill in the new genera- 
tion an admiration for heroic virtue, 
and is intended for the average in- 
telligent reader, not for the scholar 
or the research student. There is 
something pathetic and at the same 
time inspiring about this work. It 
appears at a time when Poland, as 
an independent country, has ceased 
for the moment to exist, but its very 
appearance is a sign that Poland 
shall rise again. “A few chapters,” 
says the editor, “were intercepted 
by war conditions and substitute 
authors were found.” 

One of the best of Mr. Mizwa’s 
biographers was killed in the spring 
of 1941 when a German bomb de- 
molished her London house and 
destroyed her rich Polonica library, 
which she had intended to present 
to the British Museum Library. Her 
name was Monica M. Gardner. She 
was a devout Catholic as well as a 
great Slavonic scholar, and the 
sister of another great Catholic 
scholar, the late Edmund G. Gard- 
ner, who however devoted himself 
to a different field—medieval Ital- 
ian. In this book she writes on 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Lovers of 
Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski, better 
known to American and English 
readers as Joseph Conrad, will 
find all the facts in Mr. Roman 
Dyboski’s biography but there is no 
careful analysis such as is given in 
the longer studies by English and 
French admirers of that strange 
genius. 

These Polish men and women 
represent very well the versatility of 
the Polish genius. Soldiers, ten of 
them, are the most numerous, poets 
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come next, and there are scientists, 
novelists, and priests, one of the 
priests being a Jesuit and the great- 
est of all Polish preachers, and an- 
other a Cardinal. Their lives pre- 
sent a panorama of the cultural 
history of Poland, all the more vivid 
for being so informally and dra- 
matically told. There are excellent 
portraits and two interesting repro- 
ductions of famous canvasses by 
Jan Matejko, one of them represent- 
ing Sobieski at Vienna, the other 
Albrecht Hohenzollern of Prussia 
“Swearing homage and fealty to the 
king of Poland (Sigismund I.) in 
Krakéw, the ancient capital.” 
F. McC. 


All the Day Long. James Anthony 
Walsh, Co-founder of Maryknoll. 
By Daniel Sargent. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
The Abbé Hogan, the friend of 


Lacordaire, Montalembert and Oza- 
nam, was the President of Brighton 
Seminary when James Anthony 
Walsh studied there. He had been 
ordained in 1852 at Paris with 
Théophane Vénard, who nine years 
later was martyred at Tonkin in 
Indo-China. In the Brighton Semi- 
nary the Abbé read to his students 
the letters of Father Vénard to 
arouse their interest in the work of 
the foreign missions. They bore 
fruit in the heart of James Anthony 
Walsh and were the inspiration of 
his missionary vocation and the 
source of a spiritual comradeship as 
vivid as that he enjoyed with his 
living friends. 

Father Walsh began by editing a 
column called “Mission Notes” in 
the Sacred Heart Review of Bos- 
ton; he learned the needs of the 
missions while acting as the direc- 
tor of Boston’s Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith; he start- 
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ed a missionary magazine, The Field 
Afar, which later on gathered to- 
gether the needed funds for his vast 
undertakings; he journeyed to Eu- 
rope and the Far East to study the 
mission field; he wrote a life of his 
inspirer, the Abbé Vénard, and 
Thoughts from Modern Martyrs, a 
book containing letters that French 
missionaries had written to their 
relatives and friends. I attended a 
meeting of the Catholic Missionary 
Union at Washington in 1904 
where Father Walsh met the Paul- 
ist Father Elliott who urged him to 
found a missionary college, and 
Father Price, a missionary to non- 
Catholics in North Carolina, who 
fourteen years later was to be his 
co-worker at Maryknoll. 

Mr. Sargent in his individual 
style recounts the story of the 
founding and the, humanly speak- 
ing, phenomenal growth of the For- 
eign Mission Society of America 
from its inception during the meet- 
ing of the founders, Father Walsh 
and Father Price at the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress in Mon- 
treal in 1910, through its early 
hardships to its present flourishing 
state at home and abroad. With a 
light touch and yet with penetra- 
tion he portrays Bishop Walsh as 
Archbishop Ireland judged him to 
be, the much needed “extraordi- 
nary” priest. Kindly, lovable, saint- 
ly, he was blessed with ample com- 
monsense, a sparkling humor and a 
rare combination of loftiness of aim 
and practicality of method. An ar- 
dent optimist, an energetic apostle, 
he made the Catholics of the United 
States conscious of the part they 
were destined to play in the vast 
field of the foreign missions. He 
faced poverty without a whimper, 
laughed at many a lay and clerical 
critic who deemed him a dreamer, 
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and by his absolute confidence in 
God, won countless friends to his 
cause. 

Cardinal Newman’s prayer for a 
happy death, a favorite of Bishop 
Walsh’s, has given Mr. Sargent an 
apt title for a discerning book. 

B. L. C. 


Ring Up the Curtain. By Cecilia 
Mary Young. St. Paul: Library 
Service Guild. 

In the very gracious foreword to 
her book, Father Lord commends 
to Catholic amateurs Miss Cecilia 
Mary Young, whose lovely taste in 
the theater, he declares, is only 
equalled by her practical knowledge 
and her enthusiasm. Miss Young 
starts off with an historic outline to 
prove the right of the amateur to a 
place of honor in the theatrical cos- 
mos. After a rapid survey of the 
miracle play in Europe she adds an 
excellent description of the Passion 
Play of Roquebrune and some com- 
ments on Oberammergau but we re- 
gret that with her mention of the 
wonderful work of Ghéon’s travel- 
ing players, Les Compagnons de 
Notre Dame, she did not include the 
even more extensive movement— 
Laienspiele — started in Germany 
during the Republic, when number- 
less bands of players presented re- 
ligious plays throughout the coun- 
tryside. Miss Young is rightly 
proud of the amateur’s part in in- 
augurating the Irish theater with 
Edward Martyn and Lady Gregory 
and plunges gustily into the contro- 
versy over the misrepresentation of 
Irish character by Synge and 
O’Casey, even denouncing the jovial 
tales of our old friend, Charles 
Lever. 

Under Catholic Action, Miss 
Young reports the organization of 
The National Catholic Theater Con- 


ference in Chicago in 1937 but does 
not mention the second national 
conference in Washington in 1939, 
nor the fact that it is still function- 
ing and has its headquarters in the 
Blackfriars Guild in New York City, 
We also feel that the Blackfriars 
Guild, as nationally affiliated groups 
of amateurs, deserves more recog- 
nition. The field, however, is a wide 
one to cover and the most important 
section of Miss Young’s book is the 
closing chapter, “A Few Practical 
Suggestions for Amateur Shows,” 
in which the entire procedure of 
production is outlined. | Lists of 
plays for amateurs are appended 
but need more careful editing. Miss 
Young’s fine zeal for the Church 
and the Little Theater is patent 
throughout her book. __E, vr. Ww. 


The Christian Calendar and the Gre- 
gorian Reform. By Rev. Peter 
Archer, S.J. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press. $3.50. 
This is a scholarly and detailed 

history of the Christian luni-solar 

calendar and of its Gregorian cor- 
rection in 1582. The ancient Church 
calendar was founded on two erro- 
neous suppositions, viz., that the 
year contains 365 % days and that 

235 lunations are exactly equal to 

19 solar years. Consequently it 

failed after some years to corre- 

spond to the seasons, or to indicate 
with accuracy the days of the new 
moons. Pope Gregory in March, 

1582, abolished the use of the old 

calendar, and adopted the New 

Style or Gregorian Calendar, due to 

the mathematical genius of Aloysius 

Lillius of Perugia and the famous 

Jesuit scholar, Christopher Clavius. 
The principal use of the calendar 

is to find the date of Easter, in or- 

der to indicate the other movable 
feasts of the ecclesiastical year. 
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The Council of Nice had decreed 
that Easter must be celebrated on 
a Sunday; that this Sunday must 
follow the fourteenth day of the 
paschal moon; that the paschal 
moon is the moon whose fourteenth 
day falls on or follows the day of 
the vernal equinox; the equinox is 
fixed invariably on March 21st. 

Father Archer tells us that entire 
agreement between the moons of 
the Ghurch’s calendar and the 
phases of the moon as listed in 
almanacs must not be expected. 
For the calendar Easter new moon 
usually lags one or two days be- 
hind the mean Easter new moon. 
This discrepancy did not worry the 
sixteenth century scholars who cor- 
rected the errors of the old calen- 
dar. It was the price the Church 
had to pay to keep Easter from pre- 
ceding or coinciding with the Pass- 
over. 

Scores of tables in this volume 
enable us to find the golden num- 
bers, the Dominical letters, the an- 
nual epacts, the date of Easter in 
any given year, the day of the week 
for a given date, etc. B. L. C. 


The Emancipation of a Freethinker. 
By Herbert Ellsworth Cory. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 

The author of this book was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church at 
the age of forty-nine in 1933. He 
had passed the first eighteen years 
of his life in “a gentle nebulous con- 
gregationalist Christianity.” Then 
in turn an agnostic Humanist, a 
Liberal, a Marxian, he plodded on 
in his search of truth finally dis- 
covering “the conservative and yet 
ultrarevolutionary truths of the 
pure Tradition of Christianity.” No 
sooner was he converted than he 
experienced reproaches and accusa- 
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tions from foe and friend, one la- 
menting his “surrender to supersti- 
tion,” another remarking that he 
had been conquered by his wife’s 
convictions along with her beauty. 
Six years ago he began to write this 
book, motivated by his desire to 
share his discoveries, and to let the 
world know that since his conver- 
sion he has attained for the first 
time “what in the strictest sense of 
the word may be termed happiness 
in contrast with mere pleasure.” 
Covering as it does an academic 
career at Brown, Harvard, the Uni- 
versity of California, Johns Hop- 
kins, and the experiences of a man 
who underwent training in litera- 
ture and science, this book pos- 
sesses an interest for countless 
types of readers. Not least enlight- 
ening is the passage which tells that 
after devoting himself to the study 
of psychoanalysis two hours a week 
for a year and a half, Mr. Cory un- 
dertook to deliver before various 
organizations in New York, lectures 
on child psychology, the memory of 
which makes him “shudder in ab- 
ject humiliation.” One can hardly 
doubt that these pages will as the 
author hopes convey inspiration 
and guidance to many still search- 
ing for the peace which he has 
found. J. Mcs. 


Noble Castle. By Christopher Hollis. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50. 

In this brilliantly lucid little book 
Christopher Hollis time and time 
again disclaims any special scholar- 
ship or having begun to exhaust his 
subject. What he has attempted to 
do he has done, and that is to pro- 
vide the general reader with a brief 
survey of the world’s culture—more 
particularly from its literary aspect 
—in order to show how all of it, or 
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at least Greco-Roman and Judaic 
thought, pointed with consistent 
steadiness throughout its incidental 
confusion to the Christian revela- 
tion. Vague as all this may have 
been among the Greek poets and 
tragedians and philosophers, never- 
theless a spiritual hunger may be 
discerned—a hunger obviously not 
satisfied by their cult of their gods, 
and as obviously waiting to be sat- 
isfied by Christ. Even among them, 
though far less distinctly than 
among the Jews, there gradually 
arose the messianic hope which 
found its fullest classical expres- 
sion in Vergil. These adumbra- 
tions so puzzled some of the early 
Christian Fathers as to make them 
fall back upon the explanation that 
paganism was the devil’s parody of 
the Faith. But St. Augustine, 


among others of the Fathers inter- 
preted the matter in a different 


way. And upon that interpretation 
the Church came to set its seal in 
the line of the Dies Irae: Teste 
David cum Sibylla. The gist of Mr. 
Hollis’s book is to be found in the 
following passage: “There had been 
indeed great ethical teaching before 
Christianity — teaching which bore 
similarity to that which Christ was 
afterwards to give to the world— 
but it came not from the pagan re- 
ligions, but, as we have shown, 
from philosophers and poets, who 
were forced into self - expression, 
simply because they were in search 
of a religion greater than that with 
which their age provided them.” 
Dante, who gathered up and bold- 
ly presented these hints from an- 
tiquity as foreshadowings of what 
was to come, placed his illustrious 
heathen not in hell proper but in 
limbo, in a noble castle. It is a 
pity that the passage indicating 
whence the title of the book was 
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drawn should have had the attribu- 
tion of the Inferno, canto 106. This, 
however, is a mere slip, which no 
doubt has already caught Mr. Hol- 
lis’s dismayed eye. 

The reference of course is to 
Canto IV, lines 106-108 and 121- 
123. T. M. 


The United States and the Independ- 
ence of Latin America, 1800-1830. 
By Arthur Preston Whitaker. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
$3.75. 

The volume named above con- 
tains the 1938 Albert Shaw lectures 
in diplomatic history in the Walter 
Hines Page School of International 
Relations, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It is “the first synthesis of 
the subject which brings together 
the results of the many monographs 
published in the past generation, 
and is also based upon an extensive 
study of the sources.” Needless to 
say Professor Whitaker’s work is 
scientific, comprehensive, thorough- 
ly documented; and obviously it 
possesses peculiar timeliness just 
now, because in so many respects 
the present era resembles the early 
nineteenth century. The average 
reader will in all probability . be 
amazed at the evidence that it is the 
same old reciprocal misunderstand- 
ing, confusion, conflict of interests, 
ignorance and suspicion of an ear- 
lier time which have reappeared 
now when hemisphere solidarity is 
again uppermost in American con- 
sciousness, and again the subject of 
debate. Indeed, there are few per- 
sons so well informed that they will 
receive no new aid from this book 
in their interpretation of contempo- 
rary American history, 

The author brings out clearly 
enough the religious bias of some 
leading North Americans, — of Gir- 
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ard who “advertised his liberalism 
by giving his ships such names as 
Voltaire and Rousseau,” of Edward 
Everett whose writing “reflected 
Puritan New England’s distrust of 
Latins, Roman Catholics and all 
people who lived in a less vigorous 
climate than that of Boston”; of 
John Quincy Adams who protested 
against the maintenance in Colom- 
bia of “ecclesiastical ties with 
Rome.” More than once the author 
draws attention to the infamous 
“Black Legend,” which pictured the 
inveterate cruelty, faithlessness and 
fanaticism of the Spanish people so 
successfully that “Protestants in the 
United States regarded Roman Ca- 
tholicism and obscurantism as vir- 
tually interchangeable terms.” 
Discriminating observers are of 
course aware that from the begin- 
ning the religious element has been 
a significant factor in the relation- 


ship between North and South 
America. Yet curiously enough the 
implications of this plain fact seem 
to have been overlooked habitually 
by our government, and to be com- 
monly forgotten or misinterpreted 


at the present day. Inasmuch as 
the present study aims to help 
towards the solution of our contem- 
porary hemispheric problems, one 
might wish that the author had de- 
voted more space to this aspect of 
his subject — although indeed he 
could present the valid excuse that 
his 632 pages are already crammed 
with facts essential to his purpose. 
Yet, he might have given more help 
towards a proper estimate of the 
mischievous Joel Poinsett, who 
crosses the stage on many occa- 
sions; he might have enlarged a lit- 
tle upon the Masonic tie-up between 
South American anticlericals and 
their Protestant allies in the United 
States; he might have drawn atten- 
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tion to the fact that by comparative 
mildness towards the Church Si- 
mon Bolivar brought upon himself 
the ill will of some of his comrades 
in arms; and the character of the 
diplomatic relationship between 
Latin America and the Holy See 
might have been indicated. These 
would have been useful additions to 
an already highly valuable book. 
J. Mcs. 


Clara Barton, Daughter of Destiny. 
By Blanche Colton Williams. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.50. 

Born in the little Massachusetts 
town of Oxford in 1821, the subject 
of this biography lived a long life, 
marked by such humanitarian 
achievements as left the world her 
debtor. As nurse for a sick brother, 
as a teacher, and as a government 
clerk in Washington, she revealed 
courage, brains and magnetism 
which came to full flower amid the 
darkness and anguish of the Civil 
War. “If I can’t be a soldier,” she 
wrote, “I'll help soldiers. Thank 
God I know how to nurse.” What 
she accomplished at the front per- 
sonally and through her genius for 
organization was a kind of miracle, 
performed in spite of inefficiency, 
army politics, and a tragic shortage 
of materials. Before the big wigs 
realized what this tiny woman with 
her keen eyes and incisive ways 
was accomplishing, countless sol- 
diers knew and named her “Angel 
of the Battlefield.” 

Even before Appomattox Clara 
Barton established an agency for 
seeking information about missing 
Federal soldiers, a project formally 
approved by Lincoln shortly before 
his death. The work expanded and 
for four years Clara dedicated to it 
her high talents and more of her 
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own funds than a tardy Congress 
ever repaid. 

Successful lecturing was followed 
by an overdue holiday in Europe, 
interrupted by the Franco-Prussian 
War, which restored and engaged 
her amazing energies and won her 


powerful friends, among them 
Henri Dunant, founder of the Red 
Cross. 

Back at home, Clara dedicated 
herself to launching the American 
Red Cross, a slow and difficult task, 
and to consolidating such influence 
in high places as brought about 
(1882) the formal adhesion of our 
government to the Treaty of Geneva. 

As President of the American 
Red Cross, Clara’s compassion and 
genius accomplished wonders dur- 
ing the disasters which by flood, 
earthquake, drought, cyclone and 
fever darkened the American scene 
during the succeeding years. Her 
name became a household word on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and in 
the American press she was hailed 
as “our greatest national heroine.” 
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Death, taking its toll among her 
friends, saddened her, and suspi- 
cion and jealousy in quarters where 
esteem should have dwelt, brought 
her bitter disillusionment. But 
neither her dignity and self-com- 
mand nor popular love and faith 
ever faltered. She died (Good Fri- 
day, 1912) at the age of ninety. Her 
life was a glorious answer to the 
eternal question, “Master, who is 
my neighbor?” 

Dr. Williams has told, in brilliant 
and spirited fashion, the stirring 
story of a great woman. Through 
researches, tirelessly carried on, she 
unearthed priceless diaries and 
journals on which to base this fas- 
cinating and authoritative biogra- 
phy. Thanks to her sympathy and 
penetration, Clara Barton appears 
not only as a genius but as “A per- 
fect woman, nobly planned, To 
warn, to comfort and command,” 
an inspiring figure at any time, but 
especially in these days of national 
peril and sacrifice. Dr. Williams’s 
book is worthy of its subject. 

; a An 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: London Pride. By Phyl- 
lis Bottome (Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $2.00). If you are interested 
in the dockyard tenements of Lon- 
don, and want to know how an 
illiterate charwoman and her five 
children behave in Nazi air raid that 
destroys their home, you will enjoy 
the latest novel of Phyllis Bottome. 
She understands slum children, and 
pictures them as godless and im- 
moral, stealing everything they can 
lay their hands on in a bombed city. 
They dread leaving the city slums 
for good homes in the country, and 
refuse to obey the rules and regula- 
tions of doctor and nurse in a city 





hospital. Life in the London shel- 
ters, in the streets of Dockland, in a 
country foster home with good food 
and good people—all this is etched 
perfectly by an artist in words. The 
London children face death with 
the same spirit as their parents, but 
they seem never to have heard of 
God or Christianity, save from the 
lips of their atheistic and commu- 
nistic father. “There ain’t much ter 
Gawd,” says a little slum girl, 
“when ’E turns up, it'll be time 
enuff ter ’ave ter settle wiv Im.” It 
grates too on a Christian reader to 
have the same youngster refer to 
the story of the Cross as “chicken 




















food.” Mayhap the war will bring 
religion to the English slums. 
Tapiola’s Brave Regiment. By Rob- 
ert Nathan. [Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$1.75). A global war threatening 
the destruction of civilization calls 
for the enlisting of every patriotic 
citizen of the U.S. A. Tapiola, the 
Yorkshire terrier, with the shaggy 
coat and a ribbon in his hair, felt 
that he must needs answer this call, 
and fight to a finish the enemy at 
the gates. The authorities seemed 
blind to all danger, but he knew 
that the aurochs—once extinct but 
popping up again — must be faced 
with courage and determination. So 
he gathered together his old friends, 
Richard the canary, Jeremiah the 
rat, Matilda the pigeon, and Micah, 
Jeremiah’s grandson, and formed 
the Tapiola regiment to combat the 
enemy to the death. This clever 
skit describes in detail Tapiola’s 
marvelous campaign, with its trials 
and privations, and its victory, and 
the death of Micah. The war over, 
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Tapiola walks again in Central Park 
with Margot the maid. Otto the 
squirrel asked by Tapiola to discuss 
the great victory, remarks, “I con- 
fess, I have not seen any of the 
fruits of victory. The costs of the 
war were such that I have been un- 
able to put anything by.” 
Victory. By Rev. Harold J. 
Heagney (Ozone Park, N. Y.: Catho- 
lic Literary Guild. $1.50). Six years 
ago we reviewed in these pages the 
remarkable life of Father Francis 
Mary of the Cross Jordan, the 
founder of the Society of the Divine 
Savior. It was written by Father 
Pfeiffer, and translated by Father 
Herbst. Father Heagney of Stutt- 
gart, Ark., following a custom that 
has become popular the past few 
years, has made this authentic 
biography the basis of a fictionized 
life in two volumes, the first of 
which, Victory, has just appeared. 
We prefer the original biography, 
and would gladly dispense with the 
invented incidents the author prizes 
so highly. B.  C. 
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inches deep. It is made 
of pressed metal in an 
olive green finish and 
crated for shipment, 
weighs 36 pounds. It is 
sturdy and inviting. It 
sells for $15.00 f. o. b. 
New York. 








2 
OUR SPECIAL INTRODUC- 
TORY OFFER: One Rack and 
200 five-cent pamphlets (your 
selection or ours) for $21.00 
f. o. b. New York 
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For Pre-School and 


These are the booklets that 
children like and that par- 
ents and teachers find so 
helpful. The print is large 


and clear. The many pic- 
tures, illustrating the text, 
are delightful. The authors 
are writers who have spe- 
cialized in work for the little 
ones. 

Teaching Sisters who see 
these for the first time are 
enthusiastic about them and 
delighted that such little 
books are to be had for only 


In Addition to the Twenty Titles A CATHOLIC HYMN BOOK 
Illustrated, the 5c Group Includes: HAVE | A VOCATION? 
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S| FOR CHILDREN 


id | Grammar School Ages 
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5 cents. Many of them are 
being rapidly adopted by 













schools as standard texts 






as they conform with all 






modern catechetical stand- 
ards. 








Use these in your Sunday 
school, your parochial 






school, and your free time 
sessions. Give them as 







prizes and gifts. They lend 
themselves to many pur- 













poses. 






5 cents, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 
$32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


x 
STATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
KATERI TEKAKWITHA HOLY GHOST THE GOD OF LOVE 
PRAYERS FOR LITTLE ONES YOUR MOTHER MARY 
59th Street . New York, N. Y. 
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The finest prayer book for soldiers and sailors for it 
is light and compact yet complete .. . 





CATHOLIC 
PRAYER BOOK 


FOR THE 


Army and Navy 


T 


PRO DEO ET PATRIA 























Catholic Prayer Book for the Army and Navy was arranged and 
edited by Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P. It contains: 
Daily Prayers, Morning Prayers, Evening Prayers, Rule of Life, 
Ordinary of the Mass, Prayers for Confession, including Prayers Be- 
fore Confession, Directions for Confession, Prayers After Confession, 
Prayers for Holy Communion, including Prayers Before Communion, 
Prayers on Receiving Communion, Prayers After Communion, Bene- 
diction, Mysteries of the Rosary, Way of the Cross, Litanies of the 
Holy Name and the Blessed Virgin Mary, Acts of Faith, Hope, Love 
and Contrition, Ten Commandments of God, Commandments of the 
Church, Sacraments, Selected Prayers—to St. Joseph, for Purity, for 
Authorities, for Victory, for Peace, for Our Enemies, After Action. 
Before Action, for Those at Sea, for Our Soldier Comrades, for Un- 
believers, for a Good Death, for the Dying, for the Dead, The An- 
gelus, Short Ejaculatory Prayers, A Short Way to Truth, Prayer 
for All in Trouble. 
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Revealing 


Rich 
Friendly 


It will satisfy the most exacting gift- 

giver, the all-year shopper, for anniver- 

saries, prizes, refectory reading—a 
treasure for any library. 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
Our LADY OF THE CENACLE 


By Mother Helen M. Lynch, R. C. 


“This history of Our Lady’s spirit overshadow- 
ing countless souls in the Cenacle, will stand 
as one of the glorious triumphs of God’s Church 


in America.” 
Right Rev. Joseph A. Nelson, D.D. 


Professor of Sacred Scripture 
St. Joseph’s Seminary 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York 
Perfection of binding and illustration 


$2.00 net 
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CHARACTER 
FORMATION 


presenting his new pamphlet says: 


“If ever there was sounded an § O § 
for character, for ethical insight and 
moral stamina, a world in chaos and 
in agony is gasping that call now. 


A STORY OF HABITS The folly of trying to build a new 


world if we do not likewise improve 


A N D | D E A L Ss the builder finds apt expression in 


the lines of Edwin H. Markham: 


“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 


“Character Formation” is a pamphlet which “Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 


was written to be sold—and sold big—for it io ‘enlin talk: ten Gs eae Gated 
reaches out and appeals to each one of us. The builder also grows.” 
It is unquestionably Father O’Brien’s best 
pamphlet and he has written many. 





What do we mean by character? How can I build a strong character? How can I improv 
my character? How can I eliminate defects which are causing it to sag under the pressure 
of temptation and the strain of adversity? Father O’Brien answers these questions and others 
and shows the effect of heredity, environment, ideals and habit on the molding of character. 


An eight-lesson discussion club questionnaire is appended for the use of 
study clubs and classes 


Single copy 10c, 100 copies $6.25 postpaid 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 


representative 


Catholic Schools 




















College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 











School Life at Canterbury 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to 
parents who are planning to give their 
boys the scholastic and cultural advan- 
tages of a leading New England prepara- 
tory school, and who are concerned about 
bringing them up in the Catholic Faith. 
A copy will be mailed upon request. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Nelson Hume, Headmaster, 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 



































TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws of the District 
of Columbia with full powers to confer Collegiate 
Degrees, and registered by the University of the State 
of New York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the 
Catholic University of America, and has professors 
from that University. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 





REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with full power to confer degrees. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science (curricula in Household Economics and in Secretarial 
Science). 

Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Listed as a standard College by the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Degrees “fully approved” by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

Holds ——> in The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The Association of American 
Colleges, The American Council on Education. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph. For Catalogue, 
address THE REGISTRAR 
































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted by the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 4 
ments of studies. Remy courses, 
Teacher Training in Public School ~My B.S. in 
Home Economics—Five options including voca- 
tional home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 



































Read 
THE CHURCH AND —s — 


Text of the statement by - facipthepe 8 of 


the Administrative Board of the N. Cc ovine D 
sion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. gi: S.J. 


5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 
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Ker-Anna College | 


R. F. D. 2, Putnam, Connecticut 


{ 


| Conducted by the 
| Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
| 


Liberal Arts Courses, Secretarial, 
Music, Painting 


Address: REGISTRAR 











St. Hilda Guild, Jur. 
CHURCH VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINENS, | 
ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 


| 


NOTICE 


The St. Hilda Guild is now located at 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-1058 




















A new book by = 
JOHN MOODY = 
author of | 

“The Long Road Home” | 


FAST BY THE ROAD 


Introduction by 
REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


Here Mr. Moody tells about his home in 
the Catholic Church and what he has 
found in it during his first ten years as a 
Catholic. This is a striking record of the 
development and unfolding of an illuminat- 
ing Faith and an intimate picture of a mod- 
ern man and his experiences in a modern 
setting. Delightfully written—replete with 
entertaining and amusing anecdotes and 
incidents—it is, at the same time, a thor- | 
oughly constructive treatment of the Cath- 
olic Faith and the Catholic way of life. 
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IN 1941 


BLACKFRIARS 


HAD SOME NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
Did You Miss Them? 


ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies by 
friends as Middleton Murry, David Jones, etc. 
(February) 


NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, by 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, etc. 
(March) 


RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications of 
the great Encyclical by well-known authors. (May) 


YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW: Of special note 
an article by Ferdinand Valentine. (June) 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION by Dominicans such as 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, S. Bullough, etc. 
(August) 


REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brilliant 
article on Membership of the Church, Victor White. 
(September.) 


. Massingham, Vin- 
ilaire Belloc. 
(November) 


THE LAND, with articles by H. 
cent McNabb, Donald Attwater, 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3. From Basil 
Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England 








Letters to the Editor Are the Best | 
Sign of a Paper’s Vitality | 
| 


The Correspondence Page of 


The Catholic Herald 


IS FAMOUS 


In a single recent issue our corre- 
spondents included the following: 


Richard O’Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. 
Stokes, M.P., the Duke of Bedford; 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Durham University; .Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer 
in London University. 





THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


Annual Subscription, $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 























The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some years and because of 
many, mony requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord's life 
and doctrine; its main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 


A beautifully printed and bound 
book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 

















For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A Thirty-five Lesson Text 


An indispensable volume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: “ 
Condition of Labor,” by Pope Leo XIII, and “Reconstructing the Social Order,” ‘“‘Atheistic Communism,” “ 
Christian Marriage,’’ and ‘‘On Christian Education,” by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club cutlines prepared by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


Individual Outlined Encyclicals 
RERUM NOVARUM CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Eight-Lesson Text An Eight-Lesson Text 
ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM IMMORTALE DEI—Christian Consti- 
An Eight-Lesson Text tution of States 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO An Gete-Lecmn Cand 


An Eight-Lesson Text 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
A Six-Lesson Text 


An Eight-Lesson Text 


ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Eight-Lesson Text An Six-Lesson Text 


CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—-An Ejight-Lesson Text 


Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Sc, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS _:: 401 West 59th Street 23 New York, N. Y. 


























ne e Million 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 









































Did You Know— 


1. That the Catholic Unity League of the Paulist Fathers has been carrying 

on for twenty-five years? 

That it has financed 94 lecture courses for non-Catholics in churches, 

theaters and school auditoriums? 

That it has a Mail Order Loan Library of nearly 15,000 volumes? 

That it purchases every worth while Catholic book? 

That it has loaned to its members 218,497 books? 

That it has distributed gratis 1,428,701 books and pamphlets at a cost of 

$200,000? 

. That it has guided over 2,000 converts to the Church? 

That it has compelled honest non-Catholic professors to contradict publicly 

false statements made in class? 

That it has helped students in non-Catholic colleges and universities to 

prepare theses for their degrees? 

That it has made Catholics better apologists for their faith? 

That it has supplied material for lay defenders of the faith to answer at- 

tacks upon the Church in the daily press? 

That it has encouraged the reading of our best books? 

That it has supplied spiritual reading for religious women and aided them 

in their educational work? 

. That it has made helpful suggestions to sodalities, parish societies and 

study clubs? 

That it has brought back to the sacraments hardened criminals in our 

penitentiaries? 

That it has given comfort to shut-ins and the sick in hospitals? 

é That it loans members a book a week at the nominal cost of one dollar a 
year? 

. That it reaches 2,000 cities and villages in every State of the U. S. A., and 
in most of the provinces of Canada? 

. That it provides reading for priests in poor missions, and donates them 

books and pamphlets for free distribution? 

That its library catalogue has been placed in scores of our public libraries? 

. That the League has received letters of approval from Pope Pius X, Pius 
XI; from Cardinal Farley and Cardinal Hayes? 


Will you join us? If so, send a DOLLAR to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
615 WEST 147th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Yours in Christ, 


BERTRAND L. CONWAY 
Of the Paulist Fathers. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
615 West 147th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


For the attached $ enter my 


Subscribe Now To 7s 


one yeor. 
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Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! 


Thousands of copies are 


now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes. . . 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This new text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 

. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God's 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. 


ten thousand copies of 


Approximately 


this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
New York, 


lesson 


Rochester, 
alone. A_ six 


sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph |. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know taey give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 
CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O'Toole, $.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, 
simply as the very com- 
plicated 
mits, a first 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approzches the subject 
for the first time. A 
siz lesson forty-four page 
text. 


and as 


subject _per- 
earnest 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 


For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother “tell 
us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. . . . 


by 
JOSE MARTINEZ 
Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 6% x4 Price $1.00 
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Do not overlook — 


THE MASS BOOK 


Not thousands—but millions of copies of this splendid little book have been 
sold. It is used in churches, retreat houses and schools. It contains an explana- 
tion of the principal doctrines of the Church, the significance of each step of 
the Holy Sacrifice and a selection of special, daily and general prayers. 


This is a prayer book popular with men! 


Paper: !0c; $6.00 the 100; $50.00 the 1,000 
Leatherette: 25¢; $20.00 the 100; $190.00 the 1,000 
In Spanish: “Oraciones Catolicas"; paper only, 10c 


Transportation charges extra 
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Religious Booklets 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
AND THE 
PARENTS OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


These are the booklets that children like and 
that parents and teachers find so helpful. “Re- 
ligion in the Home for the Pre-School Child” 
and “Religion in the Home for the Elementary 
School Child” are indispensable helps for the 
Catholic parent. 

In “My Talents,” “My A B C” and “Little 
Lessons for Little Catholics” the print is large 
and clear and the many pictures, illustrating 
the text, are delightful. 


A really exquisite little book is “The Rosary 
for Children.” The meditations are beautiful 
and the sixteen full-page pictures are unusually 
fine. 


These six booklets sell for ten cents each, 
$6.25 the 100 postpaid 


Send for a copy of our free complete catalogue 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Novena that will prove very popular in the months to come. . 4 


Novena for Peace and Victory 
Arranged for Congregational Use 
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Suggestions to Pastors: 


This Novena can be combined with the Lenten Sermon during 
the Wednesdays in Lent. It will create an added interest in the _ 
service and carry out the Holy Father’s plea for prayers for peace. is 


This is a thirty-two page vest-pocket size booklet containing a complete Novena — 
with prayers for victory and for peace including those by Pope Benedict XV and™ ~ 
Pope Pius XII and that to Our Lady of Perpetual Help; the Litany of Our Lady © 
of Victory; the Benediction Prayers and Hymns; prayers for our aviators, 
soldiers, sailors, the dying, those at home and many others appropriate for use 
during times of war. # 


5c, $3.75 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
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